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FOREWORD—AND APQLOGY 


The following stories, which may be termed the lighter side 
my work as an author, were written in wide intervals over 
period covering the last eighteen years. 


I am very sorry—and I hope I shall be forgiven. 
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DYING TO LIVE 
A Comedy 


CHAPTER I 
I 


“Tue trouble with you,’ declared Gerry Hopkins, drinking 
deeply, “is that when life calls you’re never at home. That’s 
the trouble with you, Claude, my boy.” 

Having eased himself of this diagnosis, the speaker bent again 
to the task of disposing of the largest lunch ever served at 
Giovanni's Restaurant. 

Claude Semple sighed. He had an adequate reason for 
sighing. So far from resenting the criticism, brutal though it was, 
he knew it to be justified. What Gerry had just told him was the 
truth—or as near the truth as did not matter. If he was not 
actually out when life called, he was hiding in the bathroom. 

“What can I do?” he enquired. He might have been a 
student soliciting advice and help from one of the more learned 
professors of psychology. 

“Do?” repeated Hopkins, pausing for a moment in his 
gargantuan task. ‘‘What do you mean—do ?” 

“How can I be different ?”’ 

“Do you really want to be different ?” 

“Yes.” A gulp, and then full confession followed. “It’s 
rotten going about, not being able to get any fun.” 

Hopkins sat back and surveyed his companion. He saw a 
slim, quite good-looking young man of about his own age, who 
looked out upon the world through anxious, not to say harassed, 
eyes. Claude Semple dressed correctly, carried himself well, but 
had a timidity of manner which was embarrassing even to his 
friends. 

The professor came to the heart of the matter with unerring 
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“How many girls do you know ?”’ he enquired. 

A flush mantled the choir-boy cheeks of Semple. 

“Not many,’ was the hesitant reply. ‘“I—I don’t seem to 
get on very well with girls.” 

“How did you manage on that trip to the West Indies ?”’ 

“T didn’t manage at all.” 

“Wuat !” cried the hero of a thousand hectic affairs. “You 
go on a trip to the West Indies with—I suppose there were some 
girls aboard ?”’ 

“Oh, any number ; and some of them were awfully pretty.” 

Hopkins only saved himself from exploding by ordering a 
double portion of apple tart from a passing waiter. As an after- 
thought he called the man back. 

“Bring me a wine list.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

Ignoring Semple, the young stockbroker consulted the 
worn pages. 

“Half-bottle of Pommery 1904,” he ordered. 

Claude did not like to question why his guest was ordering 
wine—and such wine!—at the conclusion rather than at the 
beginning of the luncheon. He himself had drunk tonic water, 
whilst Hopkins had confessed that a pint of stout was his favourite 
gargle at this time of the day. 

He had invited his old schoolfellow to lunch at Giovanni's 
for a specific reason: there was something definitely wrong 
with him, and Gerry Hopkins was the very man to tell him 
what it was. He knew in his own mind more or less why he was 
a failure, but he was hoping that Hopkins, a connoisseur of 
pleasure, could point out a short cut to the road which he himself 
wanted to tread. 

When the champagne came Gerry poured a full glass and 
handed it across the table. 

“Drink that,’’ he said. 

“But I’ve had my lunch—and I rarely touch wine.” 

“You're going to touch it now. In fact, you're going to get 
through that bottle.” 

“But I should be drunk.”’ 

“So much the better.”’ 

“Oh, but, Gerry——” 

“I’m the doctor,’ returned the other sternly. “You do 
what I tell you; otherwise I wash my hands of you.”’ 

After this there was nothing for it but to obey the order. 
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The first glass, after causing him to cough a little, warmed his 
body and sent a glow racing through his veins. 

“What do you think of it ?” 

“It’s very—pleasant.” 

To the consternation of Giovanni's other clients, Gerry burst 
into a loud and ringing laugh. There could be nothing quite 
like his companion in the whole world. He was unique— 
absolutely. Fairly oozing coin—Semple had recently come into 
a fortune of over £60,000—the fellow opposite him had no more 
idea of life than a child unborn. If ever a bloke wanted being 
taken in hand, Claude Semple did. 

Hopkins returned to the charge. 

“You mean to say you went for a trip to the West Indies 
and back and never made love to a single girl*?”’ 

“T didn’t have the chance.” 

“Chance be blistered! You’ve got to make your own 
chances in this world, my lad—and, come to that, you must have 
walked about with your eyes shut. Women don’t go on long 
sea trips just to knit antimacassars, let me tell you. Why, 
when I crossed to New York—oh, boy !” 

As the richness of his experiences returned in a vivid flood 
the stockbroker brought his hand down upon the table with a 
crash. 

“And it was as cold as charity all the way there and all the 
way back,’ he supplemented. ‘‘But the West Indies... !” 
He might have been Casanova repenting in his old age of 
glorious opportunities lost. 

He resumed the cross-examination. 

“What have you been doing with yourself since you left 
Repington ?”’ he asked. “I’ve lost touch with you for several 
years, of course.” 

“I’m sorry for that,’ returned Semple. “I wish I’d come 
across you sooner, Gerry. You might have saved me a lot of 
trouble. As it is, I’m awfully grateful to you for coming here 
to-day.” 

If there was one quality in mankind which touched Gerry 
Hopkins it was gratitude. He warmed to the tribute paid him. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Only too pleased, of course. And look 
here, Claude, old boy, if I can do anything. . .” 

“You can,’ said Semple earnestly. 

His manner was that of a drowning man clutching at a life- 
line. Hopkins pointed to the champagne bottle. 

DTL B 
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“Drink some more of that,” he said. “It will help.” 

Then, becoming absorbed once again by the principal pursuit 
of his life, he muttered to himself : 

“The West Indies . . . and not a cuddle all the way !” 

Semple regarded him with something like reverence. 

“You don’t mean to say you—er—have—er—cuddled 
strange women ?”’ he bleated. 

‘Thousands of ’em,’’ was the complacent reply. ‘‘That’s 
what they were made for—to be cuddled. Always remember 
that, Claudie. You'll never go far wrong if you listen to your 
Uncle Gerry.”’ 

Semple, sipping at his champagne, felt that the golden words 
would be engraved upon his heart when he died. The time he 
had lost, the years he had wasted ! 

Seeing how appreciative his audience had become, Gerry 
Hopkins went on to propound other great truths. 

“No wonder you’ve not got any fun out of life, if you haven’t 
known any girls,” he said. “It’s girls who make the fun. A 
fellow can’t do anything on his own—not even if he’s tight. 
You've simply got to have a girl with you.” 

“But I’m so nervous,” protested the listener. 

“Nervous !’” Another horse laugh rang out. ‘“‘What’s there 
to be nervous about ?” 

Semple took a deeper sip of the champagne. 

“But I don't intend to be any longer,’’ he said resolutely. 

The flush in his face was now more pronounced. Moreover, 
his eyes sparkled. He was a new man. The half-bottle had 
worked its magic. Gerry Hopkins looked upon his creation 
and found it good. He smiled at his pupil. 

“Now promise me not to be a poor prune any more,”’ he said. 
‘Remember, there's a lot of fun in life, and you have the means 
and opportunity to grab it. By gosh, I wish I had your 
money! I don’t understand what’s been keeping you back for 
so long.”’ 

Semple hiccuped. 

“I think it must have been a—hic—Quaker grandfather,” 
he replied. ‘But that’s all over now. It’s quite simple—isn’t 
it, Gerry, old fellow ? Whenever I feel windy I just pop in some- 
where and have a bottle of’’—blinking at the label—‘‘Pommery 
1904.” 

“Write and let me know how you get on,”’ said the diagnostician 


at parting. 
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“I will,” replied Semple—and thereupon proceeded to thread 
a somewhat zigzag course down Regent Street. 


II 


As he zigzagged, Claude felt the happiest man in the world. 
In fact, up to this moment, he realized, he had never properly 
experienced true happiness ; but with the champagne under his 
belt he had become surprisingly mellow. The inhibition which 
up to now had kept him girl-shy had vanished—lost in the limbo 
of the past ; vanished in the mists of the pre-Pommery era. 

Many, no doubt, deemed him to be mad, for strange words 
burbled from his lips. They might have been snatches of 
riotous song, composed in honour of bacchanalian rites. ‘‘No 
fun—hic—without girls,’ ran one, and, ‘‘Girls were meant— 
hic—to be cuddled,” ran another. 

Two o'clock is a busy hour in Regent Street, and on this day, 
as usual, the pavements were crowded. Finding progress slow, 
Claude zigzagged across the road. Ignoring the fervent curses of 
motorists and the sanguinary imprecations of *bus-drivers, he 
reached—Providence and Mr. Hore Belisha alone knew how— 
the other side of the road, and here Destiny struck him a resound- 
ing slap in the face. 

This bit requires explanation. We must hark back a wee— 
to the moment, in fact, when, in parting from Gerry Hopkins, 
Claude had started out into the world with a new-born idea 
bursting in his brain. In spite of his money, he had hitherto 
lived, as we already know, a melancholy existence. But now 
the great truth had come to him—life without a girl was im- 
possible ; and at the corner of Conduit Street he saw a girl so 
beautiful that he could scarcely believe her to be a living person. 
What was even more incredible was the fact that she gave him a 
quick glance. 

Up till now girls had not bothered about Claude. No one 
realized this more acutely than himself. If they had looked, they 
had turned immediately away again with a smile on their lips. 
If he had been anything, he had been merely an object of derision. 

He did not understand, of course, that with his flushed face 
and the Pommery still working his whole appearance had changed. 
From a pronounced slinker through life, he now had taken on 
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something of a dominator. He looked like one who did things. 
A man of action. Almost a Dictator. 


Joan Baring had only a minute before told herself that 
she was tired of men. That was after an impertinent fellow 
had edged himself close to her as she was looking into a shoe 
shop, and had given her a look that she considered offensive. 
Not that it was anything new to be pursued in this way : her life 
was stiff with men. In or out of her nurse’s uniform, she could 
not get away from men. Even the doctors . . . and they were 
often the worst. 

Joan, in fact, would have been very well content with an 
entirely male-less world. That was her first impression as 
she noticed this strange young man weaving such a strangely 
tortuous path in her direction. 

When she looked again her mind underwent a change. 
Showing up rather noticeably on the otherwise flawless com- 
plexion of the youth was an undoubted sebaceous cyst. This 
disfigurement was adjacent to the right ear. ‘He had better 
have that seen to before it gets any bigger,’”’ was her unspoken 
thought. 

At this juncture it may be as well to explain Joan Baring. 
Blessed with a marvellous figure, a complexion that was the 
combined envy and despair of all her associates, and a dimple 
in each cheek, she looked like the latest winner in a European 
beauty contest. But she was far from being so frivolous as that. 
She was an enthusiast at her job, and though, to the majority 
of girls, that job would have seemed beneath notice, certainly 
so far as the salary was concerned—Joan earned a full {70 
a year, if you please—she felt that nursing was the highest 
calling to which any girl might apply herself. 

In her Queen Anne Street nursing-home she was perfectly 
happy. Each operation, as it came along, gave her a distinct 
and separate thrill. This sidelight on Joan Baring is necessary 
in order to explain why the sebaceous cyst on the cheek of Claude 
Semple caused her so much interest. 

But no self-respecting girl can stop a strange young man in 
the street and tell him—however good her intentions—that he 
has a disfigurement which should be surgically treated ; and so, 
oe the thought, she turned away and walked swiftly 

ead. 
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But not so swiftly but what Claude was not able to follow. 
True, the Pommery was still causing him to stride in a markedly 
eccentric manner, but whatever he lost in wasted ground he 
made up in determination. For Claude had realized, directly 
he set eyes on Joan Baring, that the whole course of his life had 
changed. If no happiness was possible without a girl, according 
to the learned teaching of Gerry Hopkins, then why not make a 
start with the most beautiful girl he had ever seen? It appeared 
sound reasoning to his alcoholically lit brain. 

There was no stopping Claude after this. A policeman tried 
to grab him during a traffic block at Oxford Circus, but he 
evaded the outstretched arm and, leaping like a mountain goat 
to avoid a baby Austin, he was only a bare ten yards or so 
behind the girl as she turned into Portland Place. 

Sternly the chase proceeded. If Joan knew she was being 
followed she gave no sign. She even pretended to be surprised 
when, pausing to ring the bell at a house in Wimpole Street, she 
noticed the Sebaceous Cyst (her training caused her to classify 
ae mankind in order of their complaints) drawing up along- 
side. 

“Er—how d’you do ?” 

Although he panted, he was very polite. Nurses are notori- 
ously broad-minded, but that afternoon she was in mufti. 

“What do you mean by following me ?”’ she asked sternly. 

Coerced by the Pommery, exhorted by the philosophy of 
Gerry Hopkins, Claude had forgotten that there were snags in 
this game. He recognized the first one now. 

“I didn’t mean any harm,” he bleated. 

She turned away, as though his poor technique annoyed 
her. 

Claude realized he had to do something—and do it quickly. 
His eye caught a huge plate on which were a number of names. 
He selected the first one. 

“T’ve come to see Doctor Dampier,’’ he explained. 

“Are you sure ?”’ 

“Yes—positive. If Doctor Dampier is out I must see Doctor 
Coleby”—taking the second on the list. 

Professional interest caused her to soften. 

“T should certainly have it seen to straight away.” 

He didn’t know what on earth she was talking about, but it 
seemed a good opening. 

“You think that, do you ?” 
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“Yes—it might get worse, and you would be really dis- 
figured. It seems such a pity.” 

Then the door opened and the girl stepped through into the 
wide hall. 

Three hours before, Claude Semple would have ventured into 
an unknown doctor’s consulting-room just about as readily as he 
would have entered an undertaker’s to place an advance order 
for his shroud. But between them—Pommery and this girl— 
he had become revolutionized. 

“Doctor Dampier ?”’ he said to the maid. Moreover, he 
said it decisively. 

The maid nodded as though he were an old and remunerative 
patient. She opened the door on the left of the passage and 
stood aside. Claude walked in, but did not sit down. He was 
too restless to sit down. To begin with, the place did not attract 
him; but, what was far more important, he wished to hold 
further converse with that wonderful girl. What was her 
position in this house ? Was she the daughter of Dampier or 
any of the other doctors whose names were inscribed on the 
plate ? He would have to know. Until he did know he would 
suffer untold tortures. So he stepped into the hall again just 
as the girl emerged from another doorway. 

“IT say,” he remarked eagerly, “do you mind telling me 
something ?”’ 

She schooled her features. Really, he was not an altogether 
unlikeable young fellow. 

“What is it you wish to know ?” 

“What are you—apart altogether, I mean, from being the 
most beautiful girl in London ?” 

It was the sincerity in his voice that did it. If any other man 
had said the words, Joan would probably have slapped his 
face, for they would have constituted an insult. Instead, the 
very earnestness turned them into a compliment. She had 
been told many times before that she was beautiful—but what 
girl is not willing to listen to the same remark again ? 

“T’m a nurse,” she said. 

Claude had a vision of white, cooling hands being placed upon 
his feverish brow. It was not an inappropriate picture, for he 
was perspiring somewhat profusely in the forehead. 

“A nurse ?’’ he repeated. ‘‘But how marvellous—er—and 
where do you nurse ?”’ 

“T’m at a nursing-home in Queen Anne Street. Doctor Dampier 
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often sends his cases there. I’m waiting for him now, to tell 
him about a patient he operated upon this morning.” 

Claude attained unexampled heights of opportunism. 

“Do you think he’d operate on me ?’’ he enquired. 

She smiled, intending to give him courage. 

“It would only be a very minor operation,” she replied. 

Claude felt his spirits sink. He was in no mood for measly 
minor operations. 

“How long do you think I should be in the home ?”’ he now 
asked. 

Joan laughed, and to him the sound seemed like water 
rippling in the sunshine. 

‘Why, my dear boy, you don’t want to go into a nursing- 
home for that. He can do it here.” | 

“Would you mind—er—lending a hand ?”’ 

She shook her lovely head. 

“Doctor Dampier would think it silly. You can safely trust 
yourself to him. He'll be able to cut it out very quickly.” 

The best of us have our vacillating moments. Even Claude 
Semple experienced a feeling of misgiving. Cut it out—cut 
what out ? 

In that moment of embarrassment something happened. 
A man who to Claude’s imagination looked at least seven 
feet high, in spite of stooping shoulders, walked broodingly 
across the hall and disappeared into a third room. 

‘“That’s Doctor Dampier—he’s wonderful with the knife. ... 
Well, I must fly. Just show it to him, and he'll do the rest.” 

With these words the girl vanished with a flurry of skirts and 
a twinkling of bewitching ankles. 

Left by himself, Claude felt like a mothers’ seaside outing 
bereft of the vicar. He was being frustrated. Circumstances 
had not occasioned much quick thinking on his part before, but 
now his brain was working with an acceleration that astonished 
him. He quickly tabulated the items in this drama: 


(xr) The beautiful girl was a nurse, and she could be found at a 
house in Queen Anne Street—that was just round the 
corner, wasn’t it ? 

(2) In order to see her—see her as many times as he wanted to, 
that was—he would have to get into that home. 

(3) But how could he get in? Only through this doctor 
fellow with the depressing name. 
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Il 


“Doctor Dampier will see you now.” 

He had not noticed the maid until she coughed. 

“Righto !’’ he exclaimed. 

In that room to which he was bound was the nurse. He 
would see her again. But, to his intense disappointment, when 
he reached the apartment, narrowly colliding with a skeleton 
just inside the door, he found confronting him only the stoop- 
shouldered giant he had glimpsed a few minutes before. Dr. 
Dampier had a large white face from which the flesh hung in 
folds, and deep, staring eyes. Claude felt instantly that he should 
never like him. 

“Sit down.”” A long white finger was pointed to a chair 
by the side of the big desk. 

“Good afternoon, doctor.” 

Dampier ignored this pleasantry. 

“What's your name ?”’ he boomed. 

“Claude Semple.”’ 

“What ?” 

“Claude Semple.”’ 

Shrugging his shoulders as though, after all, it was no concern 
of his, the doctor wrote the words down on a slip of paper before 
him. 

“Address ?” 

This information supplied, Dampier swung round in his 
swivelled chair and gave the visitor a menacing look. 

“Why do you come here ?”’ he asked. 

Claude hesitated. It was essentially a personal question. 

“What’s that on your face ?”” demanded Dampier, leaning 
forward without waiting for the answer and seizing the wart-like 
excrescence near Semple’s right ear. 

In a flash Claude saw the light. This must be the thing the 
girl had been talking about. Of course | 

“That’s what I’ve come for,” he replied, smiling. “I want 
you to—er—to cut it out.” 

“T’d rather burn it.” 

Of the two alternatives Claude thought that the suggestion 
was much the worse, but he followed the other across the room 
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and sat in the chair indicated. Dampier, now that there was 
work to be done, appeared to improve, to take on some of the 
lesser attributes of a human being. 

“Keep still,” he urged. “It won’t take a minute.” 

Claude felt a sharp pain in the skin, lasting for thirty seconds 
or so, and then was reassured. 

“After a scab has formed on that you won’t be worried with 
it any more. But why on earth did you come to see a man 
like me about a thing as simple as a sebaceous cyst? Why, 
any ordinary fool could have done it for you.” 

The statement was like a blow over the heart. Claude saw 
himself being thrown out into the street an as impostor. He 
would now have no earthly chance of being taken into the 
nursing-home—it was hard. 

“Two guineas,” said Dr. Dampier. 

It was whilst he was fumbling for his wallet that the inspira- 
tion came. 

“T don’t think I’ll pay you now, doctor,” he said. 

Some of the folds of flesh flapped against the collar. Claude 
thought that the other was about to throw a fit. 

“What do you mean—not pay me now? Do you think I 
can afford to have my time wasted ?”’ 

“Of course not, doctor. But the truth is—I’ve got some- 
thing else troubling me.” 

“Oh !’’ The specialist relaxed immediately. ‘‘Then you'd 
better come back to this chair and tell me all about it.” 

But for the powerful influences which had changed him that 
day, transforming a comparatively honest person into a most 
gifted liar, Claude would never have come through the ordeal. 
But the number of symptoms he invented interested Dr. Dampier 
to such an extent that by the time he had finished the older 
man was leaning over his desk and regarding him in much the 
same way as an entymologist regards a rare bug. A faint, if 
vaguely disquieting, purring sound came from his lips. 

“Remarkable!” he intoned. And once again—‘“remarkable |” 

Claude cheered up under this stimulation. 

“T’ve never heard of a similar case,”” went on Dr. Dampier. 
“Why,” warming, “I wonder you're alive.” 

Claude perked up still more. He felt almost cocky. 

“I’ve often wondered that myself, doctor.”’ 

Dampier rose and began to stride about the room. He 
seemed to be weighing up some tremendous problem. 
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“It’s extraordinary. Do you mind if I write an article about 
you for the Lancet ?” 

“Not at all, doctor.” In his present state Claude would have 
consented to his symptoms being advertised on the front page of 
the Daily Maul. 

“T shall want to examine you, of course.” 

“Oh, of course. I rather hoped you would.” 

The thing seemed to become more promising each minute, 
and it was with the utmost alacrity that he began to take off 
collar, tie, coat and waistcoat. 

“And your underclothes. Lie on that couch—on your back, 
young man.”’ The doctor spoke like one already saying prayers 
over the dead. 


At the end of half an hour Claude wondered what had be- 
come of his stomach—if he had ever possessed such a thing. 

“Yes—as I thought—colybenthiasis. There’s only one thing 
for it, I’m afraid.” 

Dr. Dampier dripped despair. 

“An operation ?”” enquired Semple eagerly. 

“An operation won’t help you, my poor boy. You'll just 
have to be kept under observation.” 

The patient misunderstood. 

“But I’m sane enough,” he protested. 

“You may be—but your stomach isn’t.” 

Dampier turned away as though, having said the prayers for 
the dead, he now intended to throw the last bit of earth into the 
grave. 

Claude wanted to know more. 

“Where do you send people who—er—have to be kept under 
observation, doctor ?”’ 

“There is a very good nursing-home in Queen Anne Street— 
Number 4174.” 

The girl hadn’t given him the number, but Claude felt that 
Providence could not be so unkind as to send him to the wrong 
house. He felt like breaking into song. 

“Can I go in immediately ?”’ 

Dampier plucked at one of his chin folds. 

“Have you put your affairs in order ?”” he enquired. “Made 
your will and so on? ... And—er—this particular home 1s 
rather expensive. Of course, I don’t know how you are situated.” 
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“Money doesn’t enter into it, doctor,” was the decisive 
answer. “I can afford to pay anything you like to charge. All 
I want is to see that girl and 

“You were saying, Mr. Semple ?”’ 

“I said all I wanted was to get well and to return to normal 
life again.” 

The improvisation was not bad, he thought. Anyway, the 
gloomy bloodhound seemed satisfied. 

a I understand that you can go into the home immedi- 
ately °”’ 

“Immediately, doctor. In fact, I’d like to get in to-day if 
possible.” 

“TI will try to arrange it. Wait.” 

Picking up the telephone receiver, Dr. Dampier held a con- 
versation with a person he addressed as “Matron”, and then 
turned to the patient once again. 

“You can go round now and book your room,” he said. “T 
like this particular nursing-home,” he observed more brightly, 
‘because the operating theatre is so good. I lose fewer cases 
in this home than in any other in London. There may be an 
operation in your case—but, as I’ve already said, I’m afraid it 
would not do you any good. We must watch and wait.” 

“That’s O.K. with me, big boy.” 

Claude, remembering a phrase from a recent American film 
that he had seen, and rejoicing in the unexpected luck which 
had come his way, temporarily forgot himself. Dr. Dampier 
regarded him from under beetling brows. 

“For a man on the brink of death you appear singularly 
flippant,’’ he observed. 

“Well, if I’ve got to die I’ve got to die, and there’s an end 
of it. Do I pay you now, doctor, or—afterwards ?”’ 

“You can leave it for the present.” 

Semple scampered away. 





CHAPTER II 
I 


CLAUDE shivered as he stood in the vestibule. He had had no 
previous experience of West End nursing-homes, and his first 
glimpse of this one evoked cordial dislike. When he thought 
of his own comfortable flat in Cavendish Street he momentarily 
weakened of his purpose. Then, calling on all his resources, he 
smiled into the wintry visage of the woman at the desk. 

“We have rooms at twenty, twenty-five and thirty guineas. 
Which would you prefer ?”’ 

“Oh, a thirty-guinea one by all means.” 

This entire absence of nauseating barter was so strange in 
the matron’s experience that she looked inquisitively at the 
prospective patient. 

“What is the matter with you, Mr. Semple?” she asked. 
Her manner strongly suggested that she was afraid of mental 
trouble. 

“Stomach,” said Claude abysmally. “I have just come from 
Dr. Dampier,” he supplemented. 

“Yes, I know; the doctor telephoned. He said . 

The speaker broke off as though what Dr. Dampier had told 
her was not for a crude layman’s ears. 

Then she rang a bell. 

“You shall be shown the various rooms, and then you can 
take your choice.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

Claude accompanied a dismal-looking wretch, who seemed 
in the last stages of physical decay, into a small lft smelling, 
or rather reeking, of something which he afterwards learned to 
be an anaesthetic, and accompanied his guide two storeys up. 
If, as Dr. Dampier had said, he was really on the brink of the 
grave, then he could have conceived no more fitting companion. 
This fellow fairly exuded dissolution. 

28 
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“Never seen a stiff ‘un, I suppose ?” asked the cicerone. 
flinging open a door. 

Claude recoiled. He was willing to risk nursing-homes, but 
he barred mortuaries. 

“Do you mean a corpse ?” 

“Ah, a stiff ‘un. We get a lot here. You'd be surprised. 
What’s your trouble ?”’ 

“Please mind your own business.’’ He did not feel capable 
of exchanging symptoms with this person. 

The guide shook his head as though reminding himself that 
all human flesh was weak, and that this particular specimen 
could not possibly last more than a few days. Then he came to 
business. 

“Here’s one of yer thirty-guineas’ ones,” he stated con- 
temptuously. “You'll have to watch out for the chairs ; there 
ain’t one of ’em fit to sit on. And if they don’t give you enough 
bedclothes, just ’oller.” 

Claude stepped inside and surveyed the landscape. Cer- 
tainly, for thirty guineas the prospect was not encouraging. He 
had never seen a prison cell, but he did not think it could be 
very different from this. The room was perhaps fourteen feet 
by ten, and its few furnishing items included a bed (he supposed 
this was necessary for a nursing-home), an easy-chair which 
certainly looked hard to sit upon, a pine wardrobe, a gas-fire 
with most of the radiants broken, and a wash-basin to the left 
of the bed. This emblem of the plumber’s art was easily the 
most picturesque piece in the place. 

Looking round, Claude had a second attack of the spasms, and 
this view was encouraged by his gloomy mentor. 

“It don’t look much for the money, does it? Pers’nally, 
I’d much rather go into the ‘orspital.” 

Something flamed within Claude’s heart. It was a burst of 
anger. He wheeled round on the speaker. 

“How dare you criticize the nursing-home !’’ he said. “If 
I told the matron you'd lose your job.” 

“‘Anybody’s welcome to it,’’ was the discomforting answer, 
and, with riper gloom than he had evidenced so far : ‘“You don’t 
know nothing about it yet.” 

Semple applied the closure. What with this monastic cell 
and the guide, he felt temporarily prostrate. 

“Is this the best room in the place ?” he asked. 

“R! The others are worse than this.” 
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Claude, thinking deeply, returned to the ground floor. 

“T’l! take Number 21,” he said. 

‘And when do you expect to come in, Mr. Semple ?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“‘What—straight away ?”” The matron became agitated, as 
though she were calculating how to get the sheets ready in time. 

“That was Doctor Dampier’s intention.” 

“Oh, if the doctor said so, then you must come, of course. 
Would four o'clock suit you? I'll try to have everything ready.” 

“Four o'clock will suit me admirably.” 

“Very well, then.” 

Releasing a smile which she kept specially for her thirty- 
guinea boarders, the matron returned to her ledger, and Claude 
went his way. 

On his way home he had to pass Ye Moderne Booke Shoppe. 
Summoning all his remaining courage—for it takes some courage 
to enter Ye Moderne Booke Shoppe, there to hold converse with 
its staff—he walked inside and enquired if they had such a thing 
as a medical dictionary. The sparse young lady, whose haughtiness 
was worn as a tight-fitting garment, looked him over from head 
to foot. 

“I will enquire,’ she said coldly. 

Claude whiled away the time by glancing at the table on which 
was placed the latest fiction. 

“IT want fifty new novels—what do you recommend ?” he 
asked a second edition of the Haughty One. 

Even this shipping order did not cause the assistant to un- 
bend. Languidly she picked up a book on which was what 
appeared to be the picture of a woman crooning over a departed 
baby. 

“Have you read Cogol’s latest ?’’ she enquired. ‘“Burth of a 
Dead Soul, you know.”’ 

“T didn’t know,” replied Claude absent-mindedly. ‘And who 
is Cogol ?” 

Her eyes flashed with horror; he felt as though a searing 
needle had passed through his flesh. 

“Cogol—the great Russian.”’ 

After that Claude decided to do his own marketing. Picking 
up a couple of Wodehouses and three Buchans, he went on to 
foray amongst Victor Bridges, Edgar Wallace, “‘Sapper’’ and a 
few other of the real boys. 

‘Those will do to be getting on with,” he said. 
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The assistant accepted the volumes as though they held an 
ancient smell. 

“Then you won’t take Cogol ?” 

“No, I think he’d make me burst into tears.” 

From somewhere Claude had obtained that afternoon a new 
strength of purpose. Certainly he would not have had the 
mental stamina even to have faced Ye Moderne Booke Shoppe 
assistants, let alone have argued the toss with them; before 
those serried basilisk eyes he would have wilted. But that was 
previously. Now he gave the present specimen back stare for 
stare. 

“Very well.” 

By the time she had returned with the bill, he determined 
to rouse her from her proud languor. He was rather tired of 
being regarded as something the dustman had left behind. 

“T have just been told I have exactly three weeks to live,”’ 
he said. “That is why I want to read something worth while. 
Birth of a Dead Soul, my foot! Those Russians went out with 
Arnold Bennett—and I hope to God they stay out. Good 
afternoon.”’ 

He left her reeling against the counter, a hand to her flat 
breast. 

It was not until he had walked fifty yards or so that he 
realized he had come away without the required medical dic- 
tionary. Colybenthiasis was still a closed book to him. 


II 


Claude had once heard that a famous actor, before essaying 
to play any part, sank himself into the mentality of the person 
he had to portray. Not such a bad notion. And so he entered 
the sitting-room of his flat with an expression that plumbed the 
deepest depths of melancholy. 

Groves, his invaluable manservant, looked at him in some 
concern. 

“‘Aren’t you feeling well, sir ?’’ he asked. 

“Well, Groves? I have just been told I have three weeks— 
no, not quite three weeks ; a fortnight and two days—to live. 
How can I be expected to be well ?”’ 

“‘Who told you that nonsense, sir ?”’ 
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‘‘Nonsense, Groves? It came from one of the most famous 
specialists in Wimpole Street.” 

“Doctors |” The man shook his head. “If you believe what 
doctors tell you, sir...” 

“Who else is there to believe, Groves 2?” 

“Keep out of their hands—that’s what I say. You'll never 
know where you'll end up if you get mixed up with doctors.” 

His master refused to be discouraged. 

“It’s no good talking like that, Groves. I’ve just come from 
the consulting-room of a very famous specialist, and I tell you 
that he takes the most alarming view of my condition.” 

Groves cocked an eyebrow. 

“It’s the first I’ve heard about you having a condition, sir.” 

“T’ve got a terrible condition, Groves. According to Doctor 
Dampier——”’ 

“Doctor Dampier ?” ejaculated the servant. ‘“‘Oh, ho!” 

“Why do you make that rude noise, Groves ?” 

“Because it was Doctor Dampier who wanted to operate on 
sed see Said she had a growth—well, so she had—only it was 
a a y 9” 

“You're being unnecessarily coarse, Groves.” 

“I’m speaking the truth, sir. This Doctor Dampier attends 
Saint Christopher’s Hospital, and my sister went there as an 
out-patient. He took an alarming view of hey condition.”’ 

“You’re most depressing, Groves. Anyway, I have been 
ordered to go into a nursing-home straight away, and I have to 
report there by four o'clock. Please pack what you think is 
necessary, and—oh, the doctor was particularly strong on my 
taking a good many suits of pyjamas. Choose the best.” 

“Groves laid a shaking hand upon his arm. 

“Whatever you do, sir, don’t let him operate. By the by, 
sir, what’s supposed to be the matter with you ?”’ 

“It’s my stomach, Groves. I’ve got an advanced case of 
colybenthiasis.”’ 

“First I’ve heard of it, sir,”’ said the still incredulous servant. 

“That may be. I understand it to be a very obscure 
complaint.” 

““How long do you expect to stay in this nursing-home, sir ?”’ 

“For the rest of my life, Groves—in fact, as I’ve already 
told you, I’m supposed to have only a week or so left, and 
I want to make the most of the time.” 

“You'll let me come along to see you, sir?” 
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“If you promise not to do anything to upsetfan advanced 
case of colybenthiasis.”’ 

Shaking his head, Groves left to do the packing, and at five 
minutes to four a taxi drew up outside 417A Queen Anne 
Street. 

No sooner had he crossed the threshold than a staggering 
thought came to him. Suppose he had come to the wrong 
nursing-home! That would mean that he would have his 
stomach examined by all kinds of strangers for an indefinite 
period, with no reward at the end of it. 

He burst into the matron’s cubby-hole. 

“You must excuse me, please, but I have to telephone im- 
mediately to Doctor Dampier,”’ he said, ‘“‘and I want to speak 
to him privately.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Semple. Your room is ail ready.” 

“I may not require it after all.” 

“But you have booked it.” 

“I can’t help that. I must speak to Doctor Dampier first. 
It ali depends . . . What is his number, please ?”’ 

In an agitated tone the prospective patient asked to be put 
through to Wimpole 12345. 

“Doctor Dampier—quickly, please.”’ 

A voice he recognized soon answered him. 

“This is Doctor Dampier speaking. Who is it ?” 

“Semple, doctor—Claude Semple. You remember I con- 
sulted you this afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes, my poor fellow,” came the reply in a chief mourner’s 
voice. ‘Are you in bed yet ?” 

“No, I’m not in bed yet. As I was telling the matron, it all 
depends. Look here, doctor, do you believe in dreams ?”’ 

“Dreams? I leave that’’—with a short, scornful laugh—“‘to 
other people. I am purely stomach—purely stomach. But why 
dreams, Semple ?” 

“Look here, doctor, it’s frightfully important. I don’t know 
whether I’ve come to the right nursing-home after all. I am 
terribly superstitious—no, listen to me, please; I’m not mad. 
Last night I had a dream. I believe in dreams. I have always 
believed in dreams. They have guided my life. I never do any- 
thing unless I am prompted by a dream. Well, last night I 
dreamed that I consulted you and that you sent me into a nursing- 
home, but it was a nursing-home in which a nurse with a dimple 
in each cheek worked. I ask you, I implore you to tell me if 
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there is a nurse in this nursing-home who has a dimple in each 
cheek. Otherwise I am afraid I must cancel my arrangements.” 

There was a long pause at the other end. 

“Tell me, doctor ; it is frightfully important,” he urged. 

“My poor fellow,”’ at last came the answer, in a deeply com- 
miserative voice, “put your mind at rest. There ts a nurse in 
the home who has a dimple in each cheek. Her name is Miss 
Joan Baring.” 

“One other thing, doctor. I must insist upon that nurse 
looking after me; otherwise my dream will not be fulfilled.” 

This time the reply was more curt. 

“T will make the necessary arrangements. And now please 
get to bed immediately, for I am coming round to make a further 
examination.” 


Iil 


Ten minutes later Claude felt that he was standing on the 
very threshold of Paradise. What did this gloomy room, with 
its ghastly furniture, matter? The girl for whom he had made 
such a supreme sacrifice stood a yard away, regarding him. Al- 
though she was now in nurse’s uniform—and looking bewitching 
in it—there could be no doubt about her being the same person. 
Both dimples were working, and, moreover, he recognized her 
voice. 

“I believe you are a fraud,’’ she said. 

He put up a finger in warning. 

“Hush! You mustn't say that. Doctor Dampier has given 
me only a few hours to live. He says it’s an advanced case of 
colybenthiasis.” 

She clasped her hands. 

“Did he really say that ?”’ she returned. ‘“‘How wonderful ! 
We haven't had a case of colybenthiasis in this home for over 
three years. It may mean an operation—a series of operations,” 
she went on. 

He spoke to her coldly. 

“Doctor Dampier doesn’t think that an operation will do me 
any good. I am to be placed under observation. I’m afraid 
I’m not much to observe,” he added humbly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have missed this chance for anything !”’ the 
girl told him. “I’ve been longing to study an advanced case of 
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colybenthiasis. Here are your things’—as the gloomy-looking 
porter brought in a big suitcase. ‘‘Shall I help you to unpack ?”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t trouble you.” 

“But it’s part of my job. I always do it with new patients.” 

Jealousy gnawed like a worm in the bud. 

“Then you must stop doing it,” he said. 

The adorable dimples closed like flowers folding themselves 
up for the night. He had made her angry. 

“Sorry! I didn’t mean that. Only I hate the thought of 
you acting as valet for other men. I want you exclusively to 
myself—that was the arrangement I made with Doctor Dampier.” 

“Oh, then I am to act as Day Special ?” 

“Day and night. Doctor Dampier said that the only nurse he 
knew in London he could depend on was a Miss Joan Baring.” 

She clasped her hands again. 

“If I felt I could believe that I should be the happiest girl 
in London. I don’t mind telling you,” she went on frankly, 
“T’ve got rather tired of bones, eyes, and noses and throats. I 
shall simply just love having a case of colybenthiasis. But I can’t 
stop talking here, or I shall get into trouble. I must get to 
work.” 

A delirious five minutes passed. Claude was fairly twittering 
with joy. Why, they might almost have been husband and wife ! 

“T hke your taste in pyjamas,” she said. 

Thank heaven Groves had had the sense to put in several 
sets recently bought. 

Having bestowed the clothes away in the inadequate chest 
of drawers, the divine creature walked to the door. 

“And now you must undress and get into bed. Doctor 
Dampier will be here very soon, and he gets awfully annoyed 
if patients aren’t ready for him.”’ 

Standing before the popping gas-fire, Claude meditated before 
climbing between the sheets. After the recent interview he felt 
prepared for anything—even Dr, Dampier. 


IV 


The second examination was roughly one hundred times worse 
than the first. After Dampier had finished with him Claude 
felt that he had played the part of the football in a recent Scotland 
v. England Rugby match. So great was the anguish that he 
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had to close his eyes. When he opened them again he noticed 
that Nurse Baring was standing by the side of the bed. Dampier 
was speaking to her. 

Please understand, nurse, that he must be kept exclusively 
on a milk diet.” 

Even a worm will turn, and Claude did a little wriggling. 

“T loathe milk,”’ he said. 

It was of no avail. 

“Exclusively on a milk diet,” repeated Dr. Dampier. 

With that he made a hurried exit, as though anxious to catch 
the undertaker before the latter closed for the day. 

The nurse stretched out a hand. At first he thought she was 
going to give his a squeeze, but later discovered that it was merely 
with the intention of feeling his pulse. 

“The examination no doubt has tired you,’ 

“Tired 2? I’m fed up with it.” 

“Poor boy! But you shall rest now. Doctor Dampier was 
telling me about the dreams you have.” 

“I’m having one now.” 

The butterfly touch of her fingers on his wrist set his heart 
racing. 

“Ts there any pain ?”’ she enquired, ignoring his last reply. 

“No—no pain. Just a sort of lovely bubbling.” 

She nodded sagely. 

“That is a characteristic of your abnormal condition. And 
now’ —brusquely, smiling at him—“T'll get your milk.” 

After the door had closed behind her Claude stared blankly 
at the opposite wall. There could scarcely have been a more 
discouraging prospect in the whole of London. Now that the 
nurse’s radiant presence had gone, he felt almost as ill as Dampier 
had declared him to be. A straight milk dict! If that went 
on for any length of time he knew very well what would happen : 
even without Dr. Dampier’s help he would die. 

The door opened and he chirped up. Now that he had gone 
so far along the road, he must not show any signs of weakening, 
If he did he would not be worthy of this wonderful girl. 

But instead of Nurse Baring, her very antithesis, physically 
speaking, waddled towards him. This woman, who might have 
been between forty and fifty, was certainly attired in nurse’s 
costume, but her only relationship with womankind, so far as 
he was concerned, was that she wore the clothes. 

“You're Mr. Semple, aren't you?” she asked in a husky 


’ 


she remarked. 
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voice ; and. then, without waiting for a reply: “My word, you 
are bad |”’ 

“Yes,”’ he told her, “I’m very bad—so bad that only one 
nurse in this place can be allowed to attend to me.”’ 

“That’s Baring, I suppose.”’ 

The speaker plucked at a plentiful supply of hair that sprouted 
from her chin, and frowned. 

“Baring always grabs the most interesting cases,’ she added 
in a tone of rebellion. “I’ve merely got a broken leg.” 

Morbidly fascinated, Claude glanced towards her substantial 
limbs, which were remarkably bowed. 

“Tt’s a wonder you walk so well,” he commented. 

Nurse Clutter broke into a throaty chuckle. 

“That’s funny,” she said. ‘“‘When I said I had a broken leg, 
I meant I was looking after a patient with a broken leg.” 

Claude, feeling in no mood for such airy persiflage, leaned 
back on his pillow. Would the woman never go? 

“Well, there’s one thing,”’ said Nurse Clutter, as a parting 
reflection, “if there’s anyone in London who can help you, it’s 
Doctor Dampier.” 

She was succeeded by a number of other nurses. Evidently 
word had gone through the home that London’s most advanced 
case of colybenthiasis had turned up, and with the enthusiasm 
of their kind, the nursing staff had gathered in force, even leaving 
other patients, including those 7” exiremis, to come to see the 
new arrival. 

Claude scowled at each in turn. No doubt the beauty of 
Joan Baring had blinded his eyes and prejudiced his judgment ; 
but the rest seemed to him a singularly ill-favoured crowd. He 
replied as politely as possible to the many questions they put to 
him, but protested vehemently when his angel returned. 

“T say, can't you keep those ghouls out of here ?”’ he exploded. 
‘Anyone would think I was dead already.”’ 

‘Did Nurse Clutter come in ?”’ 

“Nurse who ?” 

“A woman with bandy legs.”’ 

“Oh, yes, she came in. What’s her name—Clutter? She 
certainly did.” 

A gay laugh greeted the comment. Evidently this girl was 
delightfully human. 

“I want it to be distinctly understood before we go any 
further that I refuse to show my stomach to anyone but—now, 
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let me see. Well, there’s Dampier, of course, and the matron 
perhaps if she insists, and——” 

vl have been instructed to give you massage,” put in the nurse. 

“Of course, to a nurse one stomach is very much like another, 
I suppose ?”’ he shot back. 

“But yours is particularly interesting. I told you before that 
we have not had a case—not an advanced case—of colybenthiasis 
in this home for nearly three years... . But I’ve forgotten 
your milk,’ she added in a tone of alarm. 

The words brought Claude back to a realization of his alarming 
state. 

“Look here,” he protested, “must I really drink it ?” 

“Of course! It was one of Doctor Dampier’s strict orders.” 

He had an idea. 

“What about a spot of whisky ?” 

“Whisky !’’ sheexclaimed. ‘Why, it would be death to you !’”’ 

“Well, I’m supposed to die in any case within the next few 
minutes.’’ He sat up in bed. “Tell me—do you really want 
me to go on living ?”’ 

“You're certainly the most extraordinary patient I’ve ever 
known. Of course I want you to go on living.” 

There was a long pause. 

“We always try to save our patients,’”’ she added. 

Not so good ; this appallingly lavish love of mankind acted 
like a wasp’s sting to Claude. In his opinion, it was too con- 
foundedly universal. Why didn’t she centralize ? 

“Drink your milk,” came the command. 

Somehow or other he managed to swallow the beastly stuff. 

“To-night for dinner, if you are really good, you may have a 
rice pudding,” Nurse Baring told him, animation in her voice. 

Semple tried to remember all the horrible kinds of rice pud- 
dings he had swallowed in his youth—ugh ! 

There was just one hope: Groves. He hated to deceive this 
girl, but he had no intention of dying from starvation. He much 
preferred that colybenthiasis should lay him low. All that stuff 
about love putting a bloke off his grub was so much hooey: 
he had proved it within a few hours. Love in his case had merely 
given him a terrific appetite. He could have chewed the knobs 
on the bedrail. 


The nurse had not promised in vain. Punctually at seven 
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o’clock up came the rice pudding. Claude would have endea- 
voured to wash it down the pipe in the wash-basin but for the 
calm, steady eye of Joan Baring regarding him from the door. 

“I cooked it for you myself,’’ she stated. 

After that, of course, there was nothing else for it but to eat 
the stuff. And surprisingly good it tasted; but then, that was 
due simply to those beautiful hands having handled the com- 
modity. 

“Finished ?’’ asked his nurse ten minutes later. 

“It doesn’t take me ten minutes to finish a plate of rice 
pudding—isn’t there anything else ?”’ 

She frowned at him. 

‘“‘Now you're not going to be difficult, I hope,’’ she said. 
“You know what Doctor Dampier said—a strict milk diet. We 
can’t go beyond his orders.” 

Claude clutched his stomach. The pangs due to want of 
proper nourishment made him almost believe that he had actually 
developed colybenthiasis. 


CHAPTER III 
I 


THE milk régime was carried out strictly to plan. Claude found 
his breakfast consisting of a glass of the fluid with no trimmings. 
But there was something on the credit side ; Nurse Baring looked 
even more ravishing in the morning light than she had done in 
the afternoon gloom, Her nurse’s uniform consisted of a pinkish- 
coloured dress with short sleeves that reached to just above the 
elbow, leaving the rest of her arms bare. Semple feasted his 
eyes upon them. 

“I give you fair warning,” he said, “that although I have 
not yet turned cannibal, I may do so at any moment.”’ 

She became professional instantly. 

“Intense hunger is a well-known symptom of colybenthiasis,”’ 
he was told. “But cheer up: Doctor Dampier will be here at 
twelve o'clock.” 

Claude groaned. The last person in the world he wanted to 
see was Dr. Dampier, whose views on the human stomach by this 
time filled him with the deepest depression. Next to the girl 
standing by the side of the bed, the person he most ardently 
wished to welcome was Groves, his manservant—Groves, laden 
with the fruits of the earth in the form of something solid 
to eat. 

And then Groves entered—but not quite in the manner Claude 
had anticipated. Escorted by the matron, whose wintry visage 
was bleaker than he had yet seen it, the unfortunate Groves 
looked more like a convicted felon than a visitor to a nursing- 
home. The matron did not release his arm even while she 
addressed the patient. 

‘“‘Mr. Semple,”’ she said, “I have a serious complaint to make. 
I find this man, who says he is your servant, actually trying 
to bring in to you some solid food! Don’t you know that solid 
food in your present condition would merely hasten the end ? 
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I have confiscated the parcel, and let me warn you that nothing 
of this kind must occur again. If it does I wash my hands of 
all responsibility ; and, what is more, I am sure that Doctor 
Dampier would instantly give up the case.” 

A staggering blow, and Groves’ face reflected the concern he 
felt. 

“I’m terribly sorry, sir,” he said when they were left alone, 
“but that woman pounced on me directly I came in. Anyone 
would think I had been carrying a bomb and meant to blow the 
whole place up. But’—with a short laugh—‘‘she wasn’t so 
clever after all. Do you fancy a pork pie, sir ?”’ 

Did he fancy a pork pie ? 

‘Don't try to be asinine, Groves. I would sell my soul for 
a pork pie.” 

‘‘Then here you are, sir. I rather imagined something of the 
sort might happen, and so I carried a reserve.” 

“Groves, you're a genius. Your wages will be raised forth- 
with to the extent of one pound per week.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” 

The wise campaigner utilizes tactics. Claude had not studied 
much military history, but he adopted Napoleonic tactics now. 

“Groves, lock that door.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Claude caressed the pork pie. 

“There isn’t a key, sir.” 

With his mouth full of the most delicious comestible that he 
thought he had ever tasted, Semple was somewhat at a loss. 
But, unable to speak, he overcame the difficulty by gestures. 
Groves understood the action and stood with his back to the 
door. His master became a swift worker. Claude realized that 
if he were caught with any particle of pork pie on his lips or in 
his bed, he would be hurled hence—into the outer darkness where 
there would be no Joan Baring. 

He had scarcely gulped the last mouthful before Groves 
showed signs of agitation. 

‘Someone outside, sir,’ he said in a stage whisper that might 
have been heard in Harley Street. 

The knocking on the door became louder in volume. 

“What's the meaning of this ?’’ asked Nurse Baring, entering 
the room with a show of anger. ‘Have you been doing some- 
thing you ought not to have done ?” 

“What could I have done that I ought not to have done ?” 
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Mellowed by the pie, and fortified by its juicy essences, Claude 
felt master of his destiny. He smiled. 

Now, being essentially a modest young man, Claude Semple 
had not yet tumbled to the fact that he looked twice as attractive 
when he smiled as he did at any other time. Joan, almost 
against her will, mentally registered the point ; but she had her 
duty to do, and so the interrogatory continued. 

“You look guilty,” she said. “You look like a choir-boy 
caught stealing jam. You must have been doing something !’’ 

A cough was heard from the direction of Groves. 

“To tell you the truth, nurse, I feel so confoundedly pom 
that I scarcely know what to do with myself. You see, Groves— 
that is Groves, standing by the door ; he’s my servant—Groves 
brought me a piece of good news. Wonderful good news, wasn’t 
it, Groves ?”’ 

“You seemed to appreciate it, sir.’’ 

“Yes. A bit of good news a day keeps the doctor away. 
Don’t forget that, Groves—a bit of good news each day,”’ 

“T understand, sir.” 

A clever woman will know when she is getting the worst of 
an argument, and Joan sensed from long experience that she was 
in imminent danger of having one of her attractive legs pulled. 
She turned to Groves. 

“T think Mr. Semple has had sufficient excitement this morn- 
ing, and, in any case, the doctor will shortly be here.”’ 

Groves took the hint. 

“Well, I hope you'll be all right now, sir,”’ 

“T shall be as right as rain, Groves.” 

“Good morning, nurse.”’ 

“Good morning.” Then, to the patient : “I’d better put your 
bed straight. The matron is certain to come up with the doctor 
this morning, and she is a terror if everything isn’t in proper 
order.”’ 

Claude received the suggestion coldly. By some ill luck 
a large piece of the harder crust of the pork pie had eluded his 
vigilance, and was even now causing him concern by digging into 
the small of his back. 

“T don’t want you to fuss about me now,”’ he said, scarcely 
realizing how awful the sentence would sound. 

“You don’t—what ?”’ 

She had risen from her former stooping position, and was 
regarding him with a pained expression. 
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“T’m sorry if you're not satisfied with my nursing,” she went 
on, her voice entirely changed. 

“T love your nursing !”’ 

He grabbed her nearest hand, held it, pulled her towards him 
and raised it to his lips. It was at this precise moment that the 
matron decided to enter in order to see if the ground was prepared 
for Dr. Dampier’s visit. 

“Nurse Baring !”’ 

The words were like a cold wind from the steppes. They 
contained the better part of two whole Russian winters. Claude 
stepped into the breach without further delay. 

“That was an entirely innocent action on my part, matron, 
and I don’t want you to misunderstand it. I was so carried 
away by gratitude that ie 

He broke down and gave the best imitation possible on such 
short notice of a man ravished by emotion. 

‘Now, now,” said the matron, “I don’t want you to misunder- 
stand me, Mr. Semple ; only, as you must realize, we have to be 
very careful in the relations between patients and nurses.” 

Any reply he might have coughed up would have been lost 
in the entrance of Dr. Dampier. Dr. Dampier did not enter 
alone ; on the contrary, he brought a retinue. No fewer than 
three other men accompanied him. They bore the earnest look 
of persons determined to be in at the death. 

Claude’s astonishment at this overflow meeting was no doubt 
reflected by his expression. Dr. Dampier came and sat on the 
bed, looking into his face earnestly. 

“Mr. Semple,” he said, ‘‘I am taking the gravest view of your 
case. That is why I have brought three other specialists with 
me thismorning. Doctor Haggard’’—pointing to one of his com- 
panions, who gave a queer nod of the head at the mention of 
his name—“‘is also purely stomach. Doctor Rashleigh’’—another 
pointing finger—‘‘will go carefully into the question of your blood 
pressure, whilst Doctor Savage will try out your nervous system.” 

The patient turned away. Claude felt that he had seen too 
much of Dr. Dampier’s face already. He looked for encourage- 
ment to Nurse Baring; but that earnest enthusiast had 
the rapt expression of a worshipper. To have four eminent 
specialists gathered in one room, clustered round the bed 
of one patient—her patient—was a delight which she would 
treasure until the end of her days. 

Getting no help from this direction, Claude looked now at 
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the matron. She had a distratte air, as though doing mental 
mathematics. Perhaps she was calculating how many extras 
she might charge on account of the visit of four such eminent 
consultants. 

“And now, gentlemen .. . 

Drs. Haggard, Rashleigh, and Savage leapt to their task like 
greyhounds released from the trap. 

Dr. Savage breasted the tape first. Armed with a small ham- 
mer, he hit Claude resounding blows all over the body, grunting to 
himself between whiles. He shook his head when he had finished, 
and retired to a corner of the room as though wanting to be alone. 

The activities of Dr. Haggard and Dr. Rashleigh shall be 
passed over, leaving the stage open for the final investigation by 
Dr. Dampier. The latter, after probing about for some time, called 
his colleague Haggard to him. 

“I’m quite sure,” he said, giving the patient’s inoffensive 
abdomen another punch, ‘‘that there is a foreign substance here.” 

Claude began to sweat more profusely. The recently ab- 
sorbed pork pie must have given him away. 

Dr. Haggard walked across to join his colleague. He was 
more thorough than Dr. Dampier. Instead of giving one punch 
to the abdomen he gave three. 

“Yes—s—and no—o—o,” he pronounced at length. 

With this weighty statement he went with Dampier to join 
Savage and Rashleigh in the far corner. The four conferred, 
Dampier and Haggard taking the leading réles. Very soon the 
argument—for such it had developed into—became heated. 
Dampier broke away. 

“Mr. Semple,” he said, “there is a difference of opinion 
between Doctor Haggard and myself. I am calling in another 
authority. Matron, will you kindly telephone for Mr. Antic ?” 

“Will there be room for him ?” 

Claude had to give birth to something, even if it was an in- 
judicious remark. He was seething with discontent—and he had 
a shrewd suspicion of a little lurking flatulence. He had never 
wholly delivered himself into the hands of doctors before, and 
consequently was not used to being so completely ignored. 

Mr. Antic took a surprisingly short time to get on the scene. 
It struck Claude that it was possible he had been waiting for 
the summons at the other end of the telephone. 

He was a short, slight, excitable gentleman who, apart from 
a disreputable beard, was very becomingly dressed. He said 
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“Yes ... yes’ so many times that when he approached the 
bed Semple had it on the tip of his tongue to say, “No . . . no.” 

Instead he compromised. 

“Doctor Dampier,” he stated with as much dignity as he could 
command in his present position—a man exposing his nakedness 
is never at his best—‘‘I want to tell you this most solemnly : 
Mr. Antic is the very last person | will allow to punch me in 
the stomach.” 

“Yes ... yes,’ said Mr. Antic. “Now, please... 

Claude liked his hands the least of the Jot, and it was with 
a determined air that he pulled down his pyjama jacket at the 
end of the inquest. A sound like bees swarming filled the room : 
it was Mr. Antic giving his opinion. Claude heard his squeaky 
voice exclaim : 

“There is only one thing for him : he must be sent to the 
Orange Grove straight away.’ 

‘Sent where ?’’ demanded the patient. 

Dampier came with slow steps to the bedside. 

“We have decided not to operate,” he said. ‘Instead, you 
are to be sent to a food reform establishment in Buckinghamshire.” 

Claude gasped. 

“Leave here? Never !”’ 

Mr. Antic bounded up. 

“You will be happy there,” he said. ‘‘For the last few weeks 
of your-——” 

The patient broke in. 

“The only condition on which I consent to leave this nursing- 
home is for Nurse Baring to accompany me. That is final. 
Otherwise I will remain here and die. And the sooner I do it 
the better I shall be pleased.”’ 

He looked at Dampier, who after a while nodded. 

“I think that can be arranged,” he said. “I will visit you 
myself every other day. Probably Doctors Haggard, Rashleigh, 
and Savage will accompany me.” 

“Splendid !’’ exclaimed Semple with scathing irony. “Nurse, 
my clothes! I want to get out of this blasted hole as quickly 
as possible.” 

A strange sound greeted the words, It was the matron 
swooning, 
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CHAPTER IV 
I 


CLAUDE had not been at the Orange Grove many hours before 
he learned a considerable amount about the place. This estab- 
lishment had been founded as a last resource : it was practically 
an annexe to the tomb. 

Mr. Antic a couple of years before had bought a large, 
derelict mansion with about fifty acres of land. Calling upon 
the nation’s dyspeptics to subscribe, he had fitted the place out 
with every modern comfort. There was everything at the Orange 
Grove except something to eat. 

Semple thrashed this important matter out with Joan Baring 
the first morning at breakfast—she called it breakfast. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m not certain that this isn’t worse 
than ever. I did get some milk at the nursing-home, but here 
there’s nothing but this mouldy orange-juice.” 

She bridled. 

“I’m surprised at you being so ungrateful. Mr. Antic, Doctor 
Dampier and the rest of us are doing everything we possibly 
can to help you, and this is how you repay us. Don't you know 
that orange-juice is rich in vitamins—and that it is probably 
the best of all interior cleansers ?”’ 

In spite of her incipient beard, Claude fervently wished that 
the words had been spoken to him by Nurse Clutter instead of 
Joan Baring ; then he could have relieved his mind of a consider- 
able pressure. As it was, he meekly drank his orange-juice. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

After all, what was a mere starving to death compared with 
a glance from Joan’s bright eyes ? 

Dr. Dampier had been as good as his word ; he had arranged 
with the matron of the nursing-home that the most attractive 
member of her staff should accompany the patient on what 
everyone thought was to be his last journey. 
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After the first couple of days of orange-juice diet Claude found 
an extraordinary change taking place in his physical condition. 
He felt light and buoyant ; he wore the smile of a man who, 
purged of all human weaknesses, bore no animosity against any 
of his fellow creatures. In fact, he would not have been sur- 
prised if at any moment he had started to sprout wings. 

He moved amongst the most curious collection of human 
freaks that perhaps the whole of England could have gathered 
together in any one spot, without uttering a bitter word. That 
was, until he crossed the path of Colonel Bragge—or, rather, until 
Colonel Bragge’s shadow fell athwart the brightness of his new life. 

Colonel Bragge was an elderly Indian colonel (retired) whose 
inside, vide his own statement, had been completely ruined by 
the wrong kind of curry. According to Colonel Bragge, there was 
only one servant in the whole of India capable of making a God- 
fearing curry. When this man died... 

No one paid much attention to Colonel Bragge at the Orange 
Grove. He had reached the stage when he might have been 
described as a total loss. That was until Joan Baring arrived 
on the scene radiating so much physical charm that she would 
have revived a mummy. 

The effect on Colonel Bragge was almost magical, not to say 
preposterous. After taking the third look at the girl, he sum- 
moned old man Adam to his assistance and began to make 
raucous cooing sounds. 

“My dear—ah—my dear, won’t you come over here and talk 
to me ?”’ 

Because, out of the goodness of her heart, Joan believed her- 
self called to service, she obeyed the request. All might have 
been well but for the fact that at the moment Claude Semple 
passed he noticed that the Colonel] was gently stroking the nurse’s 
hand. Although he had had nothing but a straight diet of orange- 
juice for three whole days, the observer immediately pawed the 
ground. The battle lust of the Semples, which had been lying 
dormant for roughly nine gencrations, came to the boil. Claude’s 
eyes grew bloodshot. 

He caught one end of the Colonel’s striking moustache and 
gave it a fierce tweak. 

“Take that, sir.... Yes, you, sir!’’ he declaimed. “What 
the deuce do you think you're doing? It’s disgraceful! It’s 
scandalous! It’s horrible, in a man of your age! Leave my 
nurse’s hand alone, will you, sir ?”’ 
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Colonel Bragge’s whole body, or as much of it as could be 
seen, went a deep vermilion. He had not been addressed in this 
manner since his subaltern days. 

“Confound you, sir !’”’ he roared. 

“And confound you too, sir! Do you think I bring the 
prettiest nurse in London down here to have her hand stroked 
by a decayed wreck like you, sir? Joan!” 

And he strode away. 

To the surprise of all who do not understand women, let it 
be recorded that the girl obeyed the command. 

“I couldn't help it,’ she pleaded, and her voice was very 
humble. 

As he pushed out his chest, Claude appeared to have gained 
several stones in weight instead of having actually lost over six 
pounds. 

“T want you to understand very definitely, nurse, that you 
are down here to look after me exclusively. If there is any hand- 
stroking to be done, I am quite willing to undergo the treatment.” 

“You are forgetting yourself, Mr. Semple.” 

Out came the chest once more. 

‘“‘Have I transgressed in any one particular ?” 

“No,” she admitted, “‘you’ve been most frightfully nice 
to me.” 

‘Then no more hand-stroking from a man who is old enough 
to be your grandfather, 2f you please.... I will have my 
orange-juice.” 

After she had gone Claude repented of his peremptory tone. 
That was why, when she returned with the by now nauseating 
fluid, he took it from her with a slight bow. 

“I hate to have any misunderstanding with you,” he said. 
“Forgive me if 1 lost my temper just now.” 

She weighed the words. 

“T don’t think the Colonel meant any real harm.” 

“Oh, damn the Colonel! I wasn’t referring to the Colonel ; 
I was referring to you. 1 can lose‘my temper with the Colonel 
at any moment of the day or night—but I will try hard never 
to have a cross word with you again.”’ 

The effect of the declaration was somewhat spoiled by the 
appearance of a man who could easily have been used by any 
earnest-minded gardener as a scarecrow. This individual was 
the most enthusiastic of all the patients at the Orange Grove. 
He had been sent there by Mr. Antic to reduce his weight, and 
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the result might have been alarming to anyone but the man himself. 
With a fanatical light in his eyes he looked up at Claude. 

“You're a new patient here, aren’t you ?” he enquired in a 
quivering voice (the orange-juice had affected his larynx by this 
time). 

Disgusted at having to speak to any outsider—especially one 
so entirely beastly as this—Claude turned on him fiercely. 

‘“‘What’s that got to do with you ?” he enquired. 

It was not until then that he really noticed the fellow’s 
trousers. These looked as though they had been made for 
Carnera but had been handed down to a page-boy ; they hung 
on the other in incredible folds. 

“Not very grateful, I must say.” 

“Grateful! Get away! Leave me alone!” 

“But I was just going to show you what’s been done in only 
six weeks. Look at my trousers.”’ 

He ballooned the front of them out until between his body and 
the edge of the voluminous bags there was sufficient vacuum 
to place a bowler hat. 

‘“‘That’s what I was like when I came here,” he said: ‘“‘and 
now look at me! Isn’t it wonderful ?” 

“Ghastly !’’ shuddered Claude. ‘Come for a walk, nurse.” 


In the meantime Colonel Bragge was practically setting him- 
self on fire. He knew it was bad for his digestive juices if he 
lost his temper—but, damme, sir, he couldn’t help losing his 
temper. That infernal young puppy! He’d teach him to show 
respect to his elders. 

This being a strictly truthful chronicle, it must be said that 
Colonel Bragge no longer occupied any place in Claude Semple’s 
thoughts. That valiant despiser of orange-juice had dealt with 
the fellow and had passed on: there was an end of it. 

Walking by the side of Joan Baring in the spacious grounds 
of the Orange Grove, Claude had something more important to 
cogitate. Like other great thinkers, he was endeavouring to 
answer a problem—a problem of much moment: where was he 

oing ? 
. Gerry Hopkins had told him in unmistakable terms that he 


did not know how to live. He had left his old school friend 
DTL N 
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dying to live—and here he was doing his best to put the thought 
into actual practice. Another week or so at the Orange Grove 
and he would have achieved his purpose. But to what good ? 
He would be dead; and a dead man was of no use to a living 
girl, no matter how deeply he loved her. It was all very strange 
and very perplexing. 

Ruminating thus earnestly on his problem, he nearly bumped 
into a tall female figure. It belonged to a woman of perhaps 
forty years of age, who appeared to have made her dress out of 
some spare window-curtain material. It was a sage-green in 
colour, and seemed to have been modelled on the habiliments of 
a Tibetan priest. Claude apologized. 

“Sorry !’’ he said. 

The woman gave him a soulful glance before she answered. 

“Oh, please! It doesn’t matter.” 

She seemed reluctant to pass on, but Nurse Baring took her 
patient’s arm and dragged him away. 

“You be careful of that woman,”’ Joan said sternly. 

“What’s the matter with her—apart from the dress ?” 
enquired Semple. 

“She’s an adventuress—I feel certain of it. I heard her 
being talked about yesterday. She’s been a nun, an actress, 
and has worked amongst fallen women.” 

“But there aren’t any fallen women here—at least, I haven’t 
seen any.” 

“Don’t be absurd. She’s a dabbler.”’ 

“A what ?” 

“A dabbler. A person who’s attempted too many things 
and not been any good at any of them. I always suspect a 
dabbler : it means a restless mind, an unbalanced temperament.”’ 

Claude stopped and gazed at her admiringly. 

“My dear, you're simply too wonderful,” he said. ‘‘Where 
did you get all this knowledge of the world ?” 

Joan walked on without replying. No nature is so beautiful 
as not to contain a little flaw; and the way in which Rosetta 
Hickstep—for that was the woman’s absurd name—had looked 
at Claude had made her furious. Jealous? Not a bit of it! 
She told herself this so emphatically that she knew it must be 
untrue. This man by her side was a dear, of course, if a trifle 
simple ; but she had seen too many disastrous effects of falling 
in love to be so stupid. Besides, she had her career to think of. 
In another three years or so she would become a sister, and then 
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she would get an advance of ten pounds a year. But all the 
same, she could not bear to think of that woman ogling Claude 
Semple. 

“You must promise me not to have anything to do with her,” 
she said, stopping once again. 

Joan looked so adorable that Claude felt he ought really to 
have his hands tied behind his back. An overwhelming desire 
to tell her the truth seized him ; it was on the tip of his tongue 
to cry out with a loud voice, “Darling, I love you!’’ But he 
conquered the impulse in time. He had promised himself to 
remember the rules of the game. This girl trusted him, and he 
must not let her down. Patients were not supposed to make 
love to their nurses—even when the provocation was so intense 
as this. Besides, he had not courage enough to risk all on a 
single cast. What was more, she might endeavour to quieten 
his inflammatory conduct with some further orange-juice. 

So the words remained unuttered. The walk was continued 
in silence. 


Hil 


That night, after his dinner—of orange-juice—Claude, 
strolling into the large apartment which served the purpose of a 
library, went to the bookcase to select something to read. He 
didn’t want a novel—any novel, in his present mood, would 
have been too trivial; he wanted a book of heroic endeavour. 
A man walking round the world on one foot would have done. 
He required to find a companion soul, a man who had dared 
almost as much as himself. But there seemed a very sad scarcity 
of books dealing with heroic endeavour, and he was about to 
fali back on the first volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica— 
always a wise choice to an earnest reader—when he heard a voice 
behind him. 

“Oh, Mr. Semple, I’ve been looking for you everywhere.”’ 

Turning with some alarm, for he did not recognize the eager, 
if strained, tones, he noticed that the speaker was the strange 
woman he had collided against some hours previously. Apart 
trom having changed her green dress to a white one of a similar 
character, she appeared unaltered. Unchanged, indeed, even 
to the zealot’s fire in her eyes. 
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“IT want to talk to you, Mr. Semple. It’s vitally important,” 
she said. 

Taking his arm, she led him to a big chesterfield on the right 
of the fire—yes, they had fires at the Orange Grove. 

“Tell me your natal day, Mr. Semple.” 

Claude blushed. At first he thought he had misunderstood. 

“T mean the day on which you were born.”’ 

He supposed he had better humour the woman ; otherwise, 
in her obviously half-witted condition, there might be a scene. 

“The fifteenth of March,’ he supplied. 

“Fifteenth of March!” She repeated the words in a hollow 
tone, going on to say, in an even more deeply sepulchral voice, 
‘‘Remember March—the Ides of March, remember !” 

“What’s that ?” 

Claude, blinking at her, didn’t like the sound of things at all. 

“I know it,” he was told. ‘Listen, Mr. Semple! I have 
been gifted with a strange power ; I am able to read the future 
of practically anyone who interests me. You interested me from 
the first time I saw you. ‘There’, I said, ‘is a man of destiny—I 
must save him.’ ”’ 

This was getting serious. 

“Save me—oh, but—— !” 

“Yes, I must save you from the fate which is even now 
gathering about you. You must leave here immediately. Give 
me your hand.” 

Before he could extend his fin she had grabbed it. 

“Yes’—studying the palm—“‘it is all written here. High 
hopes that blossom only to be blighted. A mighty scheme that 
will soon cruelly be shattered to the ground. Fly before it is too 
late, Mr. Semple. Remember, I have warned you !”’ 

She flopped down by his side and stared into his eyes. 

“It remains only for you to tell me that you love someone 
dearly,and the catastrophe will be complete.” 

Bats! Gaga! There was no doubt about it. And yet, 
like a man biting on a sore tooth, he succoured his pain. 

“Yes, I love someone,” he declared. ‘‘What about it 2” 

“Only this—it completes the cycle. It is all written here’ — 
dabbing his palm. ‘‘At the age of—how old are you ?”’ 

“Twenty-seven.” 

She peered over his fin again. 

“Yes ... it is all written here. At twenty-seven you are 
to meet with a great disappointment.” 
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Then, as those robust boys the sensation novelists say, came 
a. 

“Mr. Semple!” It was Joan Baring, looking like a beautiful 

He scrambled to his feet in the manner of a confused school- 


boy. 
vThis lady was reading my hand,” he explained. ‘‘Miss——” 
He turned to the strange one. 

“Call me Rosetta.” 

Stamping her foot, Joan Baring swung round and hurried out 
of the room. Even to Claude’s unsophisticated understanding 
it was plain she was angry. 

He turned on his remaining companion and asked her a 
leading question. 

“What do you mean, pestering me like-this? All your rot 
about fate and catastrophe and bicycles and March !” 

She clung to his arm. 

“Mr. Semple, be warned ; remember, I have told you !” 

He broke away from her. He didn’t care a damn about the 
Ides of March; all he wanted was to find Joan and give her a 
further instalment of his explanation. Not that it would sound 
very convincing, he was afraid. The truth sometimes is strangely 
unconvincing. But he had to try it all the same. 

There were a good many rooms at the Orange Grove, and 
he looked in as many as possible; but Joan could not be found. 
Eventually the information was forthcoming that she had retired 
with a bad headache. 

At the news Claude became distraught. The bicycle was 
completed right enough. What with that wild woman’s prog- 
nostications and the knowledge that he had offended Joan 
Baring, perhaps beyond repair, he felt he was treading the tight- 
rope that bordered sanity. One side-step . . . 

He came rampaging back into the living-quarters, glaring 
about him. Colonel Bragge could not have chosen a more 
inauspicious moment. 

“{ demand from you, sir, an apology,” he said. ‘Your 
behaviour to-day was most ungentlemanly. Do you see this, 
sir ?’’——brandishing an envelope. ‘“‘It is a letter I have written 
to my solicitors, sir. It concerns your conduct this afternoon, 
sir—the bodily assault you made upon me, sir. Do you realize 
what I am saying, sir—that I intend to get the law on you, sir ?”’ 

Semple spoke very gently—so gently that anyone with a little 
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more brain power than Colonel Bragge would have seen the 
red light. 

“You were addressing me, Colonel ?”’ he asked. 

“TI was, sir. I was telling you that I intend to get the law on 
you, sir. Here is the letter to my solicitors, sir.”’ 

The envelope was taken from his hands ; the next moment he 
witnessed it being torn into small shreds. A second later the 
fragments were dropped like rice at a wedding over his head. 

“Now go to hell [’’ he heard—very distinctly. 


CHAPTER V 
I 


LET us now take a glimpse at the outside world. No mention 
has been made of her so far, but Claude Semple possessed one 
living relative. It was his Aunt Letitia. 

Coincident with Claude’s tearing the Colonel’s letter into 
many pieces, Miss Letitia Ramage was entertaining to dinner at 
her Hampstead residence no less a person than Sir William Bone 
Tremelling. In case you are not familiar with the name, you 
had better look up the Medical Register. 

Sir William Bone Tremelling had such a variety of degrees 
that he resembled a walking alphabet. He was Physician-in- 
Extraordinary to so many members of the Royal Family that 
his ordinary patients had to book an appointment weeks 
ahead. 

He had known Letitia Ramage for upwards of forty years, 
and, in spite of being her medical adviser, they were great friends, 
So great, indeed, that in any difficulty Miss Ramage immediately 
called upon the assistance of Sir William. She had done so now. 
Having postponed the consultation of a foreign prince, the great 
physician had ordered his chauffeur to drive him to Hampstead. 

“You're looking worried, Letty,” he stated, savouring the 
Burgundy. 

“TI am worried, William.”’ 

‘““What’s the trouble ?”’ 

“It’s about Claude, my nephew.” 

“‘What’s he been doing ?”’ 

Miss Ramage laid down her knife and fork and gave the 
subject her full attention. 

“You have never met my nephew, William. He’s a dear, 
good lad, and up to now has given me no trouble whatever. 
When I pass on he will come into my money ; seeing that he is 
my only living relative that is only nght, of course.” 
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“Ts it a matter in which I can help you, Letty ? Because, if 
so, you have only to ask.” 

“Thank you, William; I knew you would be kind. The 
trouble is this: I had a visit yesterday from his servant, Groves, 
a most reliableman. He tells me that Claude has been behaving 
in an extraordinary manner. It appears that four days ago he came 
back to his flat in Cavendish Street and startled Groves with the 
statement that he had to go into a nursing-home immediately.” 

‘‘What was the matter with him ?”’ 

“Groves did not say. Apparently Claude did not confide in 
him. All he could tell me was that it was something to do with 
his stomach.” 

“And did he go into a nursing-home ?”’ 

‘“Yes—one at 417A Queen Anne Street. He was attended 
by a Doctor Dampier, whom apparently he had consulted earlier 
in the day. The poor boy was put immediately on a starvation 
diet, and his condition became so pitiable that he ate a pork pie 
which Groves took in to him with the utmost ferocity. But that 
is not all,” the narrator went on. ‘‘No sooner was he in the 
nursing-home—at least, he had only been in there a few hours— 
than he was transported into the country, to one of these ridicu- 
lous food reform establishments called the Orange Grove. 
It’s in Buckinghamshire.”’ 

“I’ve heard of 1t—run by a fellow named Antic. He’s a 
freak—and a dangerous freak.”” Sir William spoke with some 
scorn. ‘Well, Letty, what do you want me to do ?” 

She leaned across the table. 

“You know the confidence I have in you, William. You 
know that I always regard you as the last appeal. If Claude 
is seriously ill I want you to see him for yourself. Only that 
would satisfy me. I am aware, of course, of the etiquette you 
doctors——’’ 

Sir William replied in a booming voice. 

“My dear Letty,’ he said, “I am the one medical man in 
London who can afford to snap his fingers at etiquette. I'll try 
to go down to-morrow morning and see your nephew. I have one 
or two ambassadors due for appointments, but they must wait.” 

Miss Ramage beamed at him. 

“William, you’re such a treasure,” she said. 


Meanwhile, excitement reigned at the Orange Grove. Colonel 
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Bragge, after recovering what remained of his breath, went 
straight to the superintendent. 

“Do you allow madmen in this place ?” he demanded. 

The official shook his head. 

“Certainly not, Colonel.”’ 

“Well, all I can tell you, sir, is that there is one lunatic here. 
His name is Semple, sir, and he has just grievously assaulted me, 
sir. Not for the first time either, sir.” 

By the aid of considerable patience the superintendent 
managed to get the full story out of the irate curry-eater. 

“Tut, tut !’’ he replied. ‘‘This, of course, cannot be tolerated. 
I will see Mr. Semple immediately.” 

‘And please understand, sir, that unless I get complete 
satisfaction I shall write to my solicitors, sir.”’ 

“T will do everything possible, Colonel.” - 

Knowing from experience the insidious effects of continuous 
orange-juice upon certain constitutions, the superintendent did 
not send for the offender ; instead, he went himself to seek Claude 
Semple. He put the matter to him as tactfully as possible. 

‘IT wish you could see your way to apologize to the Colonel,” 
he said. 

The reply was tart. 

“If I had a glass of that damned orange-juice here, I’d fling it 
into his face.” 

After that the superintendent gave up in despair. Returning 
to his office, he rang up a London telephone number. 

“Is that Doctor Dampier ?’’ he asked. ‘Will you please 
make it convenient to come down in the morning, Doctor ? 
Your patient, Mr. Semple, has developed homicidal tendencies.” 


II 


Dr. Dampier arrived early—and, true to form, he did not 
come alone. In addition to Drs. Haggard, Rashleigh, and 
Savage, he brought a couple of mental specialists with him. 

Claude had kept to his bed that morning. What was the use 
of getting up? In spite of his mental travail his body felt so 
light that he was afraid it might leave the ground and leap into 
space at any moment. 

Nurse Baring did not neglect her duty: she brought him his 
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usual breakfast of orange-juice. He greeted her with a glad cry, 
but her response was cold. 

“Good morning.” She might have been a perfect stranger. 

All the love he had for her welled up in his breast. 

“Look here, Joan, let me explain. That horrible woman—— 

She remained untouched. 

“It is a matter of complete indifference to me, of course, but I 
must confess I was terribly surprised to find you with that woman 
after the warning I had given you.” 

He put up a strong defence. 

“I couldn’t help being with her. The creature wouldn’t let 
me alone.” 

Such weakness was cowardly. 

“The fact remains that I distinctly saw her stroking your 
hand. If there is any hand-stroking to be done——”’ 

“Joan! By the time he had leapt out of bed, she was gone. 


The superintendent stepped into the bedroom. 

“Doctor Dampier has arrived,”’ he announced. 

“What’s that got to do with me? I don’t want to see 
Doctor Dampier. I didn’t tell him to come here—it’s not his 
day.” 

The superintendent shook his head mournfully before 
going to the door and opening it. In filed Dr. Dampier and his 
numerous attendants. To Claude it took on the appearance of 
a board meeting. 

““Why are you here ?”’ he asked the leading figure. 

Dr. Dampier walked forward. 

“T am sorry to hear of this latest development, but I am not 
surprised.”’ 

He turned round, and the two men who were strangers to 
Claude nodded in agreement. 

“It is not unusual,’’ said one. 

Claude boiled over. 

“You've got a fine cheek, Dampier, bringing all these blighters 
down here. You needn’t expect that I shall pay them. Asa 
matter of fact, I’m sick of the whole lot of you. Get out !” 

One of the strangers made an observation. 

“Of course, he cannot remain here,” he said. 

“No, no, of course not,”’ replied his companion. 

This proved the final straw. If there was one thing Claude 
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was decided upon, it was that he would undergo no more trans- 
rtations. He was going to stay put. 

“The six of us ought to be able to manage him,”’ said the 
doctor who had recommended the transference. 

Adopting a menacing attitude, the medical congress advanced 
upon the bed. Seizing a pillow, the only available weapon 
handy, Claude leapt to his feet and commenced to lay about him 
with all the strength the orange-juice had left him. It was a 
hard pillow—the Orange Grove believed in adopting certain 
Spartan measures—and Dampier, the foremost, went to the 
ground with a heavy crash. 

“Come on, now—all of you !” challenged Semple. 

There was a hiatus, broken by the entry of yet another 
stranger. Claude felt that he was going mad. But the new- 
comer took command of the situation at once. 

“YT am Sir William Bone Tremelling,’’ he stated in a tremendous 
voice. ‘“‘I have come down here, Mr. Semple, at the express 
wish of your aunt, Miss Ramage.” 

Dr. Dampier rose from his reclining position. 

“Tf it is your intention to examine Mr. Semple, then I must 
decline to give my consent. He is already my patient.” 

Sir William Tremelling brushed the statement aside with a 
wave of his hand. 

“IT have been called in by this young man’s only living 
relative. She is extremely anxious about his condition. I have 
come down to give him an examination—and give him an 
examination I intend to do.” 

“Tf you will listen to me : 

“T don’t want to listen to you. I prefer an independent 
investigation. Now, Mr. Semple.” 

Sir Wiliam’s manner was masterful. He took the pillow 
from the young man’s hand and motioned to him to lie down on 
the bed. 

“IT may as well tell you at once, Sir William,” the young man 
said, “that there is absolutely nothing wrong with me.” 

Dr. Dampier stepped forward. 

“This is preposterous,” he said. ‘‘He has an advanced case 
of colybenthiasis, and, what is more, last night, according to the 
superintendent, he developed definite homicidal tendencies. IT 
understand that he actually threatened the life of one of the other 
patients.” 

“‘He insulted my girl—nurse, I mean—and I told the 
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superintendent that if he did it again I would throw a glass 
of that damned orange-juice in his face.” 

“Where is Mr. Antic ?’”’ demanded Sir William. “I under- 
stand he runs this place.” 

Dampier coughed. 

“He is indisposed.” 

“‘What’s the matter with him ?”’ 

“Digestive trouble, I believe.” 

The great physician laughed. 

“Well, well. . . . Now, Mr. Semple.” 

Amidst a tense silence Sir William proceeded with his examina- 
tion. At the end of ten minutes he stood upright. 

“This man has no more symptoms of colybenthiasis than I 
have myself,” he said. ‘As for his mental condition, I wonder 
that he has not got completely out of control. If I were fed for 
four whole days on orange-juice I should probably strangle Antic 
first and sct fire to the establishment afterwards. With or 
without your permission, Doctor Dampier, I intend to take Mr. 
Semple away immediately.” 

“I shall report this to the Medical Council—your conduct, let 
me tell you, Sir William, is most unprofessional.”’ 

“Unprofessional be damned! This young man is in perfect 
health—that is, he will be when he gets some food inside his 
guts. As I have said, I intend to take him away im- 
mediately.” 

“Very well,” replicd Dr. Dampier. ‘In these extraordinary 
circumstances I wash my hands of the case. I refuse to take any 
further responsibility. That, I take it, gentlemen’’—turning to 
his cohorts—‘‘is your opinion also ?” 

Dr. Haggard; “‘] agree with you, Dampier.” 

Dr. Rashleigh : “I agree with you, Dampier.” 

Dr. Savage: ‘‘I agree with you, Dampier.” 

First mental specialist : ‘‘] agree with you, Dampier.” 

Second mental specialist : ‘‘1 agree with you, Dampier.”’ 

Sir William snorted. 

“Since there is such universal agreement, I do not think there 
is any further need for you to remain in the room, gentlemen,’”’ he 
stated. ‘‘I have a message to deliver to Mr. Semple from his 
aunt.” ; 

The mass meeting took its departure. 

Sir William sat at the foot of the bed. 

“Now tell me, young man, what’s the explanation of this 
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amazing business? You're as fit a man as I’ve examined for 
years. A little under weight, perhaps, but there’s nothing 
much in that.” 

Claude glowed. But it was one thing glowing, and quite 
another telling a stranger the inmost secrets of one’s heart. As 
he hesitated, Sir William spoke again. 

“Your aunt has been very worried about you.” 

“T’m sorry for that.”’ 

“Naturally enough, she wonders why you thought it necessary 
to go into a nursing-home. Your condition does not warrant 
it.” 

Claude sighed. 

“TY wish I could tell you, Sir William, but——”’ 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in,’ boomed Tremelling. ‘‘Why, nurse!’’ he ex- 
claimed, jumping up. “‘What on earth are you doing here ?” 

Joan Baring flushed bewitchingly. 

“I’m down here on a case, Sir William.” 

‘“‘What is the case ?” 

Joan looked at Claud Semple. Sir William laughed. 

“You don’t mean to say that Mr. Semple is your patient ?” 

“Yes, Sir William.”’ 

“But there’s not a thing wrong with him. I’ve just given him 
a thorough examination.”’ 

She wrinkled her really adorable forehead. 

“Doctor Dampier said it was an advanced case of coly- 
benthiasis. You're quite sure there’s nothing wrong with him, 
Sir William ?”’ 

“Positive. I pledge you my word.” 

Claude watched her face eagerly. Now was the crucial 
moment. Which would gain the mastery—her crazy interest 
in colybenthiasis or . . . ? 

The problem was solved by the girl herself. 

“Oh, I’m so terribly glad, Sir William,” she said. 

The great physician rose. 

“Well, I must be getting back to town,” he stated. “I have 
three Cabinet Ministers arriving at noon. If you are coming 
back with me, Semple, you'd better ask the nurse to get your 
clothes ready.” 

“How long can you give me, Sir William ?”’ 

“Oh, a quarter of an hour.” 

“T think that ought to be long enough.” 
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“Aren’t you going to dress ?”’ enquired Joan, walking to the 
door. 

“No, not yet. I want to have a talk with you first. I feel I 
owe you some explanation.” 

“T’ve been rather thinking that myself.” She had turned by 
this time. 

“Can I ask you a question ?”’ enquired Claude. 

“What is it ?”’ 

‘Have nurses ever been known to sit on patients’ beds ?” 

“Yes—I think so. I don’t see very much harm in that.” 

“Will you sit on my bed ?” 

He smoothed a place for her. 

“Sir William will be waiting... . 

She sat nevertheless. 

“Let him wait. You think me a fraud, I suppose ?”’ 

“After what Sir William has just said, I certainly do.”’ 

Reaching out, he took her hand. She did not snatch it away. 

“I’m going to tell you why I became a fraud. I'll put it into 
the form of a story, if you don’t mind. We will suppose that 
there lived, not long ago, a certain young man who was so shy 
that he could never find sufficient pluck to talk to a girl; and 
when he did talk he never seemed to have much to say. He 
had quite a lot of money, but he couldn’t get much fun out of 
life.” 

“But how sad !” 

“Sad, yes... . Well, one day, over lunch, he explained his 
case to a friend.” 

“And what did the friend advise?” broke in the listener 
again. 

“The friend’s philosophy was rather a crude one, and yet it 
contained the germ of genius. Briefly, it was to the effect that 
the proverb about a faint heart never winning a fair lady was the 
truest thing ever written. That was why, darling—you notice I 
call you darling !—when I saw you shortly afterwards in Regent 
Street, I determined that at all costs I must get to know you. 
Now, wait’’—as the dimples began to work further havoc in his 
heart ; ‘‘I must keep on until the end. 

“IT was terribly embarrassed when you stopped and rang 
that bell in Wimpole Street ; but directly I knew that you were a 
nurse I determined to become as ill as I possibly could in order 
that you might look after me. It sounded hopeless at the time, 
but Doctor Dampier was very helpful, His diagnosis was punk, 
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but I can’t forget that without him I should never have been able 
—well, to call you ‘darling’. And now you know everything.” 

She thought of the sacrifices he had made for her—first the 
straight milk diet and then the straight orange-juice—and became 
as happy as any right-minded girl could become with such 
knowledge. 

With unconscious craftsmanship Claude packed the punch 
into the final paragraph of his tale. 

“T love you, Joan,” he said, ‘‘and I want you to marry me. 
I have sufficient money, and I’ll see that you have a good time. 
I know, darling, you're keen on nursing ; I know that you were 
determined to have a career—but if it’s any consolation, I suffer 
from a little rheumatism now and then, and you might con- 
centrate on that.” 

To every woman her choice. Joan Baring had set out in 
life resolved to help the whole of humanity, but now she felt 
herself restricted to one particular specimen. 

“T got to know quite a lot about rheumatism at the hospital,”’ 
she observed. 


Gerry Hopkins looked at his friend incredulously. 

“But I don’t understand it!” he gasped. “You mean to say 
you had the nerve to go up to this strange girl in the street and 
tell her you loved her ?”’ 

Claude became paternal. 

“You have to take a chance in this world,’’ he replied. ‘And 
let me tell you something! When life calls, a fellow’s got to be 
at home. Remember that, Gerry, my lad !” 


TAKE THE CASE OF DEAR OLD GEORGE 


Many a bright young fellow, clanking about heavily upholstered 
in coin of the realm, wouldn't be here to-day but for those merry 
little twins Pep and Perseverance. Take the case of George 
Royce, for instance. You know what dear old George is doing 
now, I suppose? Youdon’t! Well, good old George, under an 
alias, is drawing down two hundred of the best every week as 
principal comedian in the revue “Not so Much of It, Charlie !’’ 
That'll show you. 

There was a time, not so long ago either, when George would 
have willingly sold himself to a shilling raffle. Absolutely down 
and out and stepped on, he was. 

It really was a very sad story. George, who was battling 
along on a thousand a year—you know what a struggle it is 
nowadays to keep body and soul and Sports Rolls together— 
had been induced by some joker with an Ancient Mariner eye 
to invest his capital in some goldmines. At least, the fellow 
called them goldmines. After a week or so, poor old George 
fell down the chute and landed with a horrible thud at the 
bottom. When they picked up the body, he had practically 
nothing but what he stood up in. 

That would have jarred some fellows. It jarred George 
as a matter of fact, but he didn’t stay jarred. Not a bit 
of it. 

It happened that he was dining with Clarissa Stevens that 
night. He had been in love with Clarissa for a long time— 
quite a while, in fact—and if only he could have made that 
thousand a year of his grow into five, they would have married 
long before. As it was, they were secretly sworn to each other 
and acted up to it. 

“That represents the last of the line, old thing,” he said 
broodingly, as he handed over a crinkly fiver to the head waiter 
at Rimini’s. ‘‘Now I shall have to hunt up one of those coves 
who work at night forging em.” 
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Clarissa drew a deep breath. She was one of those girls who 
could draw a deep breath and still look beautiful. 

“George,” she said tremulously, ‘‘I have an Idea.”’ 

“Honestly ?”’ 

“Don't be silly! This is really good !” 

“Bon! Uncork it, old dear.” 

“We want a new chauffeur. George, what’s to prevent 
you getting the job?” She went on hurriedly: “We could 
see quite a lot of each other every day then. Wouldn’t that be 
better than going out to that dreadful place in Mexico, or where- 
ever it is?” 

George made non-committal noises. 

“Of course, the wages will not be very much, darling, but 

‘Better a dish of herbs where Love is’,”’ came back old 
George. “All right; lead me to the sacrifice. You won't 
say who I really am ?” he asked suddenly. 

There had been a regrettable lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of Lady Berenice Stevens, Clarissa’s mother, before ; and where 
she had given no encouragement worth the mentioning when 
George was pocketing twenty quid a week out of his dividends, 
she could hardly be expected to fling her hat up and dance for 
joy now that he had lost his all. 

“You will go disguised !”’ said Clarissa, in a thrilling whisper. 

“Toreador or deep-sea fisherman ?”’ 

“Don’t be silly. Youcantake anothername . . . nowlet me 
see—yes, Sharp. A little moustache—and mother would never 
recognize you. She is advertising in The Times to-morrow. If 
you call on Monday, I’ll see that you get the job.” 





George, as already indicated, was a pretty swift worker, and 
at the end of sixty-eight hours he had grown quite a respectable 
moustache. Attired in this and a suit that he had borrowed 
from Jenkins, the valet at his chambers, he gave the impression 
of solid worth struggling against adversity as he faced the 
lorgnette of Lady Berenice. 

“You are a careful driver, Sharp ?” 

“Very careful, your ladyship,” stoutly replied George, who 
had done his one hundred and twenty miles an hour at Brooklands 
in Danny Frush’s twelve-cylinder Mercury. 

“Very well. My daughter tells me your references are quite 
good. I will engage you subject to your proving satisfactory.” 
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“Thank you, your ladyship.”’ 

And that was that. 

That was that, in fact, until the day that the vicar called. 
The family had gone to the country seat in Surrey, and naturally 
good old George had tooled along with them. He was in great 
demand at Heatherlands. All the girl visitors raved about his 
good looks and all the other guests raved about his careful driving. 
George was listed high. Even Lady Berenice, little recking the 
truth, would smile as George held open the door for her. 

“Good morning, Sharp !’’ she would say ; and, ‘Good morn- 
ing, your ladyship !’’ old George would pipe back. 

Ha! Ha! 

Well, as I was saying, that was until the vicar called. The 
Rev. Oswald Oppingley was a very zealous and proper person, 
and when, cycling through a quiet country lane, he came across 
the daughter of his most notable parishioner kissing the family 
chauffeur—and kissing him, moreover, as though she meant every 
bit of it—he considered it expedient to hurry straight on to 
Heatherlands and unburden the bosom. 

“Lady Berenice! Lady Berenice !’”’ he twittered. 

‘‘My dear vicar,”’ replied Lady Berenice, who resented being 
aroused from her post-luncheon nap, “‘are you endeavouring to 
give me an imitation of flute-playing °” 

“No, Lady Berenice. However unpleasant a task may 
prove, I trust I am not the man to shirk it. That is why I 
hurried here ; indeed’’—wiping the bedewed brow—“I did not 
lose a minute. Perhaps there may be time yet for irreparable 
harm to be prevented.’ 

“Does the subject of your conversation refer in any way to 
someone in my house ?’’ demanded Lady Berenice. 

“My dear Lady Berenice,”’ said the vicar of Upshatt-on- 
the-Hill, “I was cycling through Thickitt’s Lane just now 
when I saw your daughter—ah—embracing the chauffeur. And 
I always considered Sharp such an excellent fellow too !’’ 

His audience of one assumed the proportions of a Jubilee 
celebration crowd when she drew herself up. 

“Do I understand you to say that you saw my daughter 
Clarissa acting in the—er—manner you state, with Sharp, 
our chauffeur? Er—may I ask what you had for lunch ?” 

“My dear Lady Berenice, I have not yet lunched. I was 
on my way home to lunch when—and I assure you I could not 
help noticing the singular, the /ighly singular occurrence. | 
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thought it my plain duty to inform you of the fact immediately. 
It was something which I felt you ought to know, especially as 
Sharp did not seem to resent the familiarity.” 

‘Thank you for taking so much trouble,’’ said Lady Berenice 
frigidly. 


As they drove back very slowly, George brooded like a man 
who knows his end is near. 

“T’ll bet you the parson pup has drawn your mother into a 
corner by this time and told her what he believes to be the 
worst,” he said. 

“Let him, if he wants to !’’ replied Clarissa brightly. 

“That’s all very well, but you know what your mother is. 
Your mother, darling, is one of those sterling characters who 
imagine that everyone is a darned sight more mouldy than they 
could ever possibly be; undoubtedly she will believe that you 
were kissing me, old thing !” 

“And wasn't I ?” 

“Of course ; but——’’ 

“You looked so dear just at that moment that I simply 
had to! There, now! Any woman would have done the same. 
Even mother——”’ 

“Oh, I say!” protested George. “The thing is, what are 
we to say ?”’ 

“T shall say that I was seized with sudden faintness and that I 
put my arms round your neck not thinking what I was doing. 
And mind you back me up.”’ 

“T refuse to be compromised,’’ was the craven answer. 
‘Remember, it was you kissing me, not me kissing you. I’ve 
got my job to look after. The push means parting for ever.” 

Clarissa indignantly kissed him again. 

“T shall do that just as often as I like—so there !’’ she declared. 
“One day J shall leave the big house and come down and live with 
you in your little chauffeur’s cottage.” 

“On a fiver a week ?”’ asked George. 

Clarissa refused to be downhearted. 

“If the worst comes to the worst ”’ she started. 

“It will !’’ declared poor old George emphatically. 





George was no slouch as a prophet. 
“I am stunned and bewildered by something I heard about 
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your conduct this afternoon, Sharp,”’ said his beloved’s mother, 
when he was summoned to the Presence. “No, please do not 
trouble to put up any defence. The evidence of your guilt, so I 
am assured by a most responsible person whose word cannot be 
doubted, was convincing. The only other thing I need say, I 
think, is that you must leave my service at once. Here is a 
cheque covering your money to date, and a sum in lieu of a 
month’s notice.” 

While George was leaning against the ropes under the influence 
of this crushing upper-cut, the door burst open and in rushed 
Clarissa. 

“Mother, the most terrible news! Phil Armitage has 
met with a motor accident and broken his leg! I know’— 
eagerly. “Let Sharp play the part! Isay, Sharp’’—tipping old 
George the wink to stand by—‘‘have you ever done anything at 
amateur theatricals ?”’ 

“T used to belong to an amateur dramatic club, miss,” replied 
old George, without a tremor. ‘The Tootham Players, we called 
ourselves. I used to do the lovers’ parts, miss,’’ he went on, 
causing Lady Berenice to stamp her foot impatiently. 

“You must transfer your dramatic abilities elsewhere, I 
am afraid, Sharp,” she said, with her most paralysing sneer. 
“Here is the envelope I spoke to you about just now.”’ 

Clarissa looked innocent. 

“What’s the matter with Sharp, mother ?”’ she inquired. 
‘What has he done ?”’ 

“T refuse to discuss the matter, Clarissa,”’ said her mother in a 
voice of doom. “At least, before Sharp.” 

“Wait outside, Sharp.” 

“Yes, miss. May I say, my lady—— ?” 

“You may not!’’ snapped the Holder of the Glacial Orb 
Championship. 


After five minutes of frightful doubt, the door was opened. 

“Quietly !’’ whispered Clarissa. ‘‘Mother doesn't believe 
me, I can tell, but she’s willing to let you stay on for another 
week on condition that you help us out with this dramatic stunt. 
Phil Armitage was to have made love to me in this play, but I'd 
ever so much rather have you.” 

“You show admirable taste, old thing. And now, is it 
necessary for me to see the dragon ?”’ 
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“Yes; she wants to read you a lecture.” 

“‘What—another ?”’ 

“Carry on, dear ; it won't last very long.” 

To George it seemed to last several years. 

“My daughter has made a statement to me, Sharp. I am 
willing to believe, in consequence, that the account of certain 
circumstances was greatly exaggerated. It is because of that, 
and for no other reason whatever, that I am willing to reconsider 
my decision to the extent of allowing you to remain here a little 
while longer. During that period, however, you will be most 
carefully watched, and if anything in the nature of familiarity is 
observed in your conduct, you will be sent packing at once. Do 
I make myself sufficiently clear ?”’ 

“Quite, your ladyship. But may I observe—— ?”’ 

“You have already said too much, Sharp. That will do. 
You may go.”’ 

George pirouetted. 


But, like many another ruthless character before her, Lady 
Berenice was up against Fate. A noted patroness of the more 
severe type of histrionic art—she was a well-known attendant 
at all the Sunday shows—Lady Berenice had spent much time 
and thought recently in arranging the details for a performance 
at Heatherlands of ‘‘Shadows’’, the favourite—and gloomiest— 
stage work of that immortal pessimist Gustav K. Hippson, the 
Icelandic dramatist. 

“Shadows” was such a powerful drama that when it was 
first performed at the Odeum Theatre, several members of the 
audience went straight out after the final curtain and died 
swiftly of galloping depression. The snag, so far as Lady 
Berenice was concerned, had come with the news that Philip 
Armitage had broken his leg. Philip Armitage was to have 
played the part of Erik, the youth with the sad soul who in the 
play made impassioned moaning noises to Clarissa Stevens under 
the pretence of being in love with her. 

Erik had all the fat in the piece. On him the whole thing 
depended. It was too late to rope in anyone else, because the 
rehearsals were so far advanced. The news of Armitage’s 
accident had been a bitter blow to Lady Berenice, and she 
clutched at the chance of Sharp, the chauffeur, being able to fill the 
breach like a hot and bothered woman snatching at a powder-puff. 
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“ ‘The artistic chauffeur’, she murmured to herself. ‘People 
will be quite envious of me.”’ 

It would not be strictly truthful to say that dear old George 
was envious of himself, however. On the contrary. 

“TI say, you don’t expect me to mug up all this rot, do you !” 
he groaned to Clarissa, after one look at his typewritten “‘part’’. 
“Have a heart, old thing !”” 

Clarissa chuckled happily. 

“We can sit up late coaching each other—in the drawing- 
room after everyone else has gone to bed.”’ 

That altered the situation considerably, of course. To be 
able to sit holding Clarissa’s hands after hours, and in the dark, 
too, was a reasonably pleasant prospect. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that in the beginning, old girl ?” 
he said. 

“TI always had it at the back of my mind,” Clarissa assured 
him. 

The trouble with poor old George, however, was that he never 
could miss his rest. He was one of those coves who was distinctly 
partial to sleep. He could do with a bit of shut-eye at practically 
any hour of the day or night. Keeping these late hours soon 
began to tell upon the lad. He looked haggard and washed out ; 
there was a suspicion of bags under the eyes. 

Clarissa was delighted with the wreckage. 

“Mother is awfully pleased with you, George,’’ she told him. 
“‘Already—even before you have put on any make-up, I mean— 
youre Erik to the life. Mother only said this morning that 
you were becoming very interesting-looking.’’ 

“T feel like a mud pie !’’ yawned George. 

“Oh, but you must pull yourself together, darling. I know it’s 
the most frightful sweat, but if you only make a success of the 
part and the thing goes off well, no one knows what mother 
may not do for you. She might even forgive you—on terms. 
It’s such a frightfully important thing to her, you see; people 
from all over the country are coming. It’s one of the big nights 
in the mater’s life.”’ 

“Yes—yes. I can quite see that. But I tell you what: 
if I forget my lines, I shall simply have to start gagging. There’s 
nothing else for it.’’ 

“You mustn't, George; think of mother’s face if you did !”’ 

‘The chap I’m thinking about is little me,” replied poor old 
George. 
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Lady Berenice, as the acute reader will probably have already 
gathered, was a woman to whom it was almost impossible to say 
no. 

This was probably the reason why, although a retired admiral 
—‘‘Honest Tom” Draycott had the reputation of fearing neither 
devil nor man—sent his apologies over the telephone, the rest 
of the invited guests turned up. Most of them bore an expression 
which said fairly plainly: ‘If the dinner is only passable, I 
don’t care a strawberry ice what happens afterwards.’’ As 
earnest students of the Icelandic Drama, most of them could 
scarcely be said to exist. 

Lady Berenice buzzed round bestowing smiles and kind 
words upon all. 

“Who is taking the part which Philip was to have played ? 
My dear, it’s a great secret, but I have made a real discovery— 
yes, undoubtedly a genius! I think I can promise you that the 
part of Erik will be played to-night as it has never before been 
played !”’ 

Naturally everyone expressed a desire to see this genius right 
away, or at least hoped that they would have a chance of watching 
him feed the face before the show started. But George was not 
allowed to mix with the throng. What sustenance he required 
was allocated to him 1n a small room off the butler’s pantry. . 

He brooded over the slight. 

The consequences of this thick concentration of thought was 
that the hazy recollection which he had had before of his lines 
completely left him once he found himself on the stage. Until 
then he had never been in the position to realize what the news- 
paper reporters meant when they referred to “a sea of faces’. 
Every face he set eyes on, moreover, seemed to be goggling at 
him. The immediate result was that he felt he had suddenly 
developed smoker’s heart ; his legs started to do things entirely 
on their own; while his head, without any warning, absent- 
mindedly left the rest of his body. 

Clarissa did what she could. Clarissa, it may as well be 
stated without any further delay, played the part of Stringa in 
“Shadows’’. Stringa enjoyed a chronic tough time, poor lass ! 
There was Insanity on one side of the family and Drink on the 
other ; and she herself had just brought off a double murder and 
was looking round for a quiet spot in which to end it all when— 
according to the stage directions : 

Enter Ertk., 
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There was a snappy bit of dialogue at this point. It ran some- 


thing like this: 
STRINGA (showing knife): “The blight is on me! Thrice 
cursed amI! Drink deep of my love, Erik, for I go—I go! .. .” 


(Gustav K. must have written that bit after his chronic rheumatism 
had got mixed up rather badly with his deep-seated dyspepsia.) 

Erik should have chanted back : 

“O love, together we will fly to that dark bourne where our 
souls shall be slaked of their sadness. Give me the blade to kiss.”’ 

That’s what he should have said. What he actually said— 
in an audible whisper—was this: ‘‘My head’s like a boiled egg, 
old thing—can’t remember a line—absolutely. Suppose I tell 
‘em a few stories? There's a perfectly purple colonel down 
below who looks as though he’d enjoy something fruity.” 

“George, don’t |”’ 

But George did. 

Advancing to the footlights, he said, in a breezy, confidential 
tone : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we did intend to give you a real 
spine-tickler to-night, but I’m such an absolutely absent-minded 
ass, I’ve forgotten my part, don’t you know. Anyway, what 
does it matter? The cove I was supposed to be was a complete 
WOOZeT, SO it really wasn’t worth wasting the time. Now, as 
we're all here, looking pretty and sitting matey, I think it’s a 
good opportunity to ask if you've heard that story about the 
golfer who... 

At this point the vicar of Upshatt-on-the-Hill was seen to 
rise unsteadily to his feet and stagger in confusion to the door. 

“Y’m sorry,’ commented George; “the reverend gentleman 
evidently knows that one. It’s really remarkable how these 
things get about. Well, if you won’t have a story, let’s get 
on with a song. 

“ “Cuddle Up Closer, Baby !’ is a good song. It is a popular 
song. Something like five million copies had been sold at the 
last royalty reckoning. Butchers’ boys croon themselves to 
sleep to the witching words. In the revue ‘Let It Go, Girls!’ it 
never failed to appeal. There is a catchy, not to say a salty, 
flavour about this ballad which has been known to drive the 
languor out of the tired business man’s eyes and set him rocking 
in his stall. Undoubtedly a song with a swing.” 

Yes, quite. But you know how conservative some people 
are. Also, it must be remembered that Gustav K. Hippson had 
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never been played with interpolated songs to imitation saxo- 
phone music before. While the ripish-looking colonel showed his 
appreciation by joining heartily in the chorus, quite three-quarters 
of the rest of the audience rose from their seats in a combined 
icicle movement and drifted towards the door. And all the time, 
dear old George was singing his manly heart out for the bounders. 

When it was over: 

“Oh, George,’ said Clarissa, in a strangled voice, “what 
have you done? Mother will never forgive you !”’ 

“That's roughly the conclusion I have come to myself, old 
thing. But still, it was worth it. Wasn’t the colonel cove a 
scream ?”’ 


Dark was the hour, gripped in the tempest’s power—you 
know the sort of thing. But after poor old George had stumbled 
away from the direful presence of Lady Berenice Stevens, he 
stumbled across a man in the corridor. 

“You're a perfect fool!” exclaimed the other, and laughed. 

While he was chuckling, George recognized him as the 
colonel person. 

George stared. He could understand the first part, but the 
second instalment puzzled him. 

“T don’t mean anything offensive, old chap,’ went on the 
other. ‘When I say you're a perfect fool, I don’t want you to 
take it personally, you understand. As a matter of fact, I 
intend it for a compliment. Now, my name’s Odell—Colonel 
Odell. Billy Greyson, who runs the revues in town, is a very 
great friend of mine. He badly wants a principal comedian who 
is really funny—and you, as I say, are a perfect idiot. Come 
up to Town with me to-morrow and sce him, will you ?” 


You ought to see good old George in his skit on a Hippson 
play. He’s simply great. 

Even Lady Berenice acknowledged he was very good—but 
that was after she heard Clarissa say that her husband’s salary 
was two hundred of the best a week. 
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IT was a morning in early spring. The Park looked topping as I 
ambled through it. Everything was in bud, if you know what I 
mean. There were the snails studying the late March fashions, 
and poking out a bit of a horn to say in passing, ‘‘Quite fairish 
weather—what °’’ There were the crocuses (or should it be 
croci?) stretching themselves with a yawn after their long 
winter's sleep ; there were the gardeners cursing their lumbago 
—oh, everything was extremely bright. Made me feel inclined 
to skip. 

I had scarcely got back to the flat after the constitutional, 
and was skimming through the Daily Express, marvelling for 
about the millionth time how old Strube thinks of all his things, 
when my man announced a caller. 

He looked a rum cove, and his opening remarks confirmed 
the initial impression. 

“My name's Lavinger—Lancelot, son of old Dannally, you 
know. Second son—an also-ran with the Old Man, you know. 
Cecil Conybeare said if any man in London could do anything 
for me, you were the bloke. So here I am.” 

He spoke jerkily, fixing me with his eyes al] the while. 

“The trouble is this,’”” he went on. “His Nibs has no earthly 
use for me; he thinks I just spoil the view, you understand. 
Things were bad enough before I met Elsie - 

“Elsie ?’’ I said. 

“Elsie Ferguson, Bnght as a button. Wonderful girl! 
IT love her. So do other people—worse luck !’’ 

“Including your father ?”’ 

“The Paternal Parsnip? Rather not! He hasn’t seen her. 
But I’ve told him about her—I told him before breakfast this 
morning.” He shuddered at the recollection. 

“What did he say? You understand that it is necessary 
for me to ask you these questions if I am to hold out the helping 
hand.” 
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“Quite. Well, he just threatened to cut me off with a trousers 
button if I dared to mention the girl again !”’ 

“And your reply ?” 

“I told him—well, we didn’t sit down to breakfast together. 
I trotted along to Cecil’s place. Then, after a pow-wow, I came 
along here—Cecil said you were the chap for my money. Cecil 
said you could put things right in no time.”’ 

‘Why does your father object to you marrying Miss Elsie 
Ferguson ?” I asked. 

My strange visitor became dynamic. 

“‘The guv’nor is just about seventeen million years behind the 
times, y’know—he’s a relic, that’s what he is! If you listened to 
him, nothing has happened since the Battle of Waterloo. Hates 
anything modern—hates above everything else the modern girl. 
Elsie’s modern. Plays off the plus mark. She’s American, by 
the way. Believes in working for her living and all that sort of 
thing. Sounds a bit drastic—but everything that Elsie says 
goes with me.”’ 

‘‘And what is Elsie’s—-I mean Miss Ferguson’s job ?”’ 

“She’s a journalist—a girl reporter, y’know; goes round 
interviewing all the lads—Benny Cartlake, the jockey, gave her 
something especially good last week. Like a sport, she wired it 
on to me and I made fifty of the best—made me independent of 
the guv’nor for a week. That’s the sort of girl to have, old son !” 


Wasn’t it Napoleon who said that attack is the best form of 
defence ? Taking the case of the Earl of Dannally, having 
pledged my word to help, I thought it a sound scheme to study 
the Paternal Parsnip—as Lancelot had called him—on the spot. 

But first a word about yours truly. What with the depression 
and what-not, three months or so ago I found myself absolutely 
up against things. Down to my last tenner, in fact. Now, it 
seemed to me that the one certain way in which to hope to amass 
any coin was to set up as some kind of consultant ; there are 
so many jokers in trouble of one sort or another these days that 
there ought to be a spot of cash in trying to help them out— 
especially as regards love. Why, hardly a day passes without 
one hearing of some poor blighter or other floundering in the mire. 

Right! No sooner thought of than done. I started my 
‘Cupid for Cash” agency and the clients simply started to roll in. 

And now to proceed : 
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A few judicious enquiries elicited the fact that the Earl of 
Dannally was staying at Melvoir Castle, his stately domain in 
Somerset ; and thither, packing a few things, I went. 

To get to Melvoir you have to make a change at a preposterous 
station called Batten’s Bridge, and I was strolling down the 
platform looking for an empty smoker when I caught sight of the 
prettiest girl that I was ready to swear had ever happened. 

As I passed, she was leaning out of the carriage, saying in the 
sweetest voice imaginable : 

“Say, porter, you’re sure now that this train goes to Melvoir ? 
It would be too bad if I couldn’t get to the Castle this after- 
noon !”’ 

Elsie Ferguson ? Could it be? I resolved to find out. 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Miss Ferguson—Miss 
Elsie Ferguson ?” 

“Yes—but I’m sorry—I don’t know——’ 

“T’m a friend of Mr. Lavinger’s—Lancelot, you know. I’m 
going to Melvoir myself.” 

Miss Ferguson opened the door of the carriage with her 
own hand. 

“Oh, you must be Mr. Clavering. Do get in!” 

If I stumbled as I got into the carriage, there was sufficient 
excuse. Whatever could such a radiant creature see in Lancelot ? 
Still, it was always happening that way, and was no business 
of mine. 

‘“‘And where is Lancelot ?’’ I enquired, when the hearse had 
started. 

“Oh, Lance—he’s gone to Scotland. His doctor’s ordered 
him away. Besides, there’s an aunt in Scotland who has some 
influence over... You know, I suppose, that Lancelot isn’t on 
very good terms with his father now, Mr. Clavering ?”’ she broke 
off. 

“Er—yes—he told me all about it a day or so ago. The 
fact is,” I went on hurriedly, for a flash had come into the 
beautiful eyes, “I’ve promised to help him out—if I can.” 

“Poor Lancelot !’”’ she sighed. ‘‘He is so helpless on his own. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Clavering, I was going down to Melvoir 
Castle to study his ogre of a father for myself. I should say he 
ought to be worth meeting.” 

“You have never met him ?” 

“No. And, of course, he doesn’t know who I really am; 
but the English Home magazine has commissioned me to write an 
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article on Melvoir Castle. I am to stay three days. It has all 
been arranged by the editor.” 

‘Splendid! I was going to crave a little hospitality myself, 
but he might think it fishy if we rolled up together. So I shall 
pitch my tent at the local inn. We'll meet when we can.” 

“Sure !’’ said Elsie. 


On the second afternoon I met Elsie Ferguson as we had 
arranged. It was by the duck pond. 

“Well, how’s the Ogre ?”’ I asked. 

“He has been quite nice to me,” she replied. ‘Of course, 
he does not know I’m Lance’s girl ; 1t might make a whole heap 
of difference if he did.” 

‘‘ Judging from the rough outline of his character that Lancelot 
gave me, I should say it would. But have you been able to find 
out any weak spot ?” 

She Jaughed. 

“He’s awfully fond of medicine,’ 
cook tells me so.”’ 

I put a hand up to my head. 

“Fond of medicine ?”’ I repeated. 

“It sounds peculiar, I dare say, Mr. Clavering, but it seems 
perfectly true. Apparently Lord Dannally has suffered for 
years from constant liver-attacks—he has been quite a martyr 
to them. None of the many doctors called in has cured him, 
but he has taken so much of their prescriptions that now he 
cannot resist anything in the shape of a medicine-bottle. Taking 
medicine has become a habit with him ; in fact, all the servants 
in the house have strict orders that they mustn’t partake of any 
medicine—whatever their complaint may be—without him seeing 
it first. Cook swears that he always takes the first dose. No 
wonder he’s grumpy ; why, the man’s a walking chemist’s shop !”’ 

I leaned against the nearest tree. 

“Has he any other peculiarities, do you know, Miss 
Ferguson ?”’ 

“Call me ‘Elsie’-—I’m sure Lancelot would not mind,” she 
replied sweetly. ‘‘Any other peculiarities? Well, I’ve also 
discovered that he’s a rabid teetotaller, although there’s a 
wonderful cellar at the Castle. To-day at lunch he made me 
drink water—said it was good for me !”’ 

‘Scoundrel !’’ I exploded. 


’ 


she said; “‘at least, the 
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We parted soon after this, Elsie to return to the library of the 
Castle, whilst I wandered back to the ‘‘Dog and Shotgun”’. 


The next afternoon being particularly sunny, I thought 
I would venture as far as the Castle to see old Three-Times-A- 
Day-With-Water for myself. He must know my Aunt Lavinia— 
everybody knew my Aunt Lavinia—and I could say she had 
asked me to call to present her compliments. 

There’s nothing much wrong with Melvoir Castle. The 
owner may be a freak, but as I looked at the place looming ahead 
in the distance, after turning in through the Park gates, I felt 
jolly proud that there was such a show left in England. And 
prouder still to know that there was someone left who could 
afford to keep it up. 

Now, although I was convinced that Elsie Ferguson really 
loved Lancelot Lavinger, you can take it from me that any 
proper-minded girl wasn’t likely to allow her love to decrease 
after staying at Melvoir Castle and seeing its beauties. On the 
contrary. 

Musing in this way, I drew near the gardens, standing sentinel 
above which was a nobly planned terrace. 

I had just glided out from behind a tree when I heard a sound. 
To one versed in the gentler arts it was unmistakable—someone 
was kissing someone else. Rather loudly. With verve and a 
certain amount of abandon. 

Taking a rapid glance round, I could only see the gardener. 
But the only thing which the gardener could possibly be kissing 
was the snail which he had just removed from a cauliflower. 
In any case, it didn’t sound like that kind of kiss. 

A repetition made me peer through a privet hedge. 

Six yards or so away from me I saw I[lsie Ferguson and 
Lancelot Lavinger. They were in cach other’s arms. Lancelot 
was saying, “I got as far as Crewe, darling—and then changed 
trains. I simply had to see you again.” 

Another kiss. 

Then : 

“Suppose your father saw you, Lance ?” 

Scarcely had the words left the girl’s lips before something 
narrowly resembling a human being confronted the lovers. By 
the pallid face and jaundiced eyes, I knew him to be Lord 
Dannally. 
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Even from a distance I could see the fluffy whiskers of the 
Earl tying themselves into various kinds of knots as the lovers 
sprang apart. 

Lord Dannally did not speak. His look was enough. 

Elsie Ferguson was the one to break the sticky silence. 

“Your son and I love each other, Lord Dannally,” she said. 
“Lancelot has just asked me to marry him and I have consented.”’ 

‘T will speak to my son alone, Miss Ferguson.”’ 

Elsie took the hint and walked rapidly towards the Castle. 
I crept a bit nearer to lend any first-aid that might be needed. 

-“What have you to say to me, Lancelot ?”’ squeaked his 
lordship. 

Lancelot wriggled like a worm on a hook. 

‘Why, that—that that’s just about the size of it, sir. Elsie 
—wonderful girl Elsie, sir, when you get to know her—and I 
seem to hit it off quite well, and we thought we'd get married.” 

“On what ?” 

His lordship craned forward. 

‘“‘Er—oh, well, sir-——”’ 

“Understand me, Lancelot, that if you marry without my 
consent, I shall refuse to support you !”’ cut in Lord Dannally, 
looking like a man who gnawed his own bedding. 

“But I say, sir,’ stammered Lancelot, trying to stand his 
ground, “‘you don’t know Elsie—she’s topping—jolly good sort. 
Plays golf like a pro.—wonderful creature !” 

‘‘All I know concerning the young person you mention,” 
snapped Lord Dannally, “is that she conspired to enter my 
house by stealth and then contrived to make a bigger fool of 
you than even Nature intended.”” With that, he was off, looking 
as though his boots were full of corns. 

‘Lancelot !’’ I cried softly. 

He came and looked through the hedge. 

“Come away, you ass,” | hissed, “or you'll be burning the 
place down next. What on earth made you come back here and 
dish everything, just when Elsie and I were beginning to get a 
move on ?”’ 


That night Elsie managed to slip down to the “Dog and 
Shotgun’’, and we held a council of war. Lancelot wasn't much 
use, but we had the satisfaction of knowing that so long as he 
was in the room he was out of mischief. 
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‘How's the Wintry Wind now ?” I asked. 

“Frigidly polite,” replied Elsie. ‘‘He has just told me I 
can stay until I have compiled sufficient material for my article. 
That means that my hours at the Castle are numbered.” 

“No doubt about it,’’ I replied. “Well, it was a good thing I 
got busy when I did.” 

“Got busy ?” said Elsie and her lover simultaneously. 

“We have here,’’ I said, holding up a medicine-bottle contain- 
ing a brownish fluid, “something which I trust will prove an 
elixir. No, J han’t tell either of you what it is ; but I want 
you to go back to the Castle, Elsie, and after dinner make the 
statement to Lord Dannally that you are sorry you upset him 
to-day. You will further remark that he does not look very 
well——”’ 

‘‘He never does,’ muttered Lancelot. 

I addressed myself exclusively to Elsie. 

‘‘Possibly, being the man we know him to be, that remark 
may lead him on to tell you something of his symptoms. If 
it does, you will inform him that your father was a lifelong sufferer 
from liver troubles, but that towards the end of his life he derived 
wonderful benefit from a medicine the secret of which you are 
not at liberty to disclose as it was given to your father by early 
American Indians who made him promise that he would never 
divulge it. You can throw in the remark, if you like, that the 
medicine is compounded of certain herbs which grow only 
in remote parts of Missouri—or Los Angeles, whichever you 
prefer. You can further add that you yourself never travel 
without a bottle of this tonic, as you are a sufferer yourself FY 

Elsie pouted. 

“Couldn't it be throat, lungs, or something ?”’ 

“T am aitraid it must be your liver from which you suffer, 
Elsie. In a moment like this we cannot afford to have false 
scruples ; we must be brave and go unfaltering on. Otherwise 
all is lost.” 

“Suppose he doesn’t like it ?”’ asked Elsie. 

“He will like it !’’ I replied. 

“It won't kill him, I suppose ?”’ suggested Lancelot hopefully. 





The last act in the drama took place in the library of Melvoir 
Castle that same evening. 
I had popped in for dinner, as I wanted to see the closing 
DTL F 
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scenes for myself. Moreover, I thought that the pressure on 
Lancelot and his love might be lessened by my presence. 

Dinner was not exactly a cheery meal; there was a kind of 
hoar-frost over everything; but during dessert I managed to 
get things going. 

‘“T am sorry to notice that you are not looking very well, sir,” 
I remarked sympathetically to the Pull. 

His lordship snorted. 

“Well!’’ he said. “How can any man who suffers as I do 
expect to look well? I am a martyr to my liver, Clavering. 
A damnable thing is a man’s liver !”’ 

“TI can quite believe it, sir; but isn’t there any treatment ?” 

It seemed an odds-on chance that his lordship would throw 
a decanter at me. But, looking lke a sour grape, he merely 
replied : 

“Treatment ! What a foolish, ridiculous question! Of 
course I have had treatment! The best treatment; every 
possible kind of treatment. But all these fools of doctors on 
whom I have spent thousands of pounds have never done me 
any good. I must go on suffering, I suppose !”’ 

I touched Elsie’s foot beneath the table. 

‘My father was also a great sufferer from his liver, Lord 
Dannally,”’ she remarked very gently. 

‘Then he has my sympathy,” was the prompt answer—‘‘my 
heartfelt sympathy. How cana man be expected to show human 
qualities when his liver has all gone to the dogs ?”’ 

“My father cured himself after all the doctors in America 
had given him up,” went on Elsie. 

Lord Dannally leaned across the table. There was an eager 
glint in hiseyes. His hands quivered and his voice shook. 

“You would—you would be doing me a very great service 
indeed, Miss Ferguson, if you told me what it was that cured 
your father. Perhaps, after our little upset this afternoon 

“Not at all! Isaw my father suffer too much not to have pity 
on anyone else. In fact, sometimes my own...” She 
stopped, blushing profusely, and looking very charming. 

“My father put his cure down entirely to a medicine made 
from herbs,” she said quickly. “It was compounded by American 
Indians and the recipe has been jealously guarded.”’ 

“Ah ! commented Lord Dannally. “I have always believed 
in herbal remedies myself. But that fool Sir Richard Price- 
Pryce pooh-poohed my theory when I mentioned it to him.... 
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I was rude enough to interrupt you, however, Miss Ferguson. 
Will you please forgive me ?” 

I could have tossed my napkin in the air as the bell sounded 
for the second round. . 

“Oh, please don't apologize, Lord Dannally. I am only 
too anxious to do whatever I can. As it happens, I have a 
bottle of the medicine with me. I never travel without it.” 

At the word ‘medicine’, his lordship almost pawed the 
floor. He looked like an elderly cab-horse who once had led a 
cavalry charge. 

“My dear young lady . . .” he said in a shaking voice. 

When the bottle was produced, he withdrew the cork and 
smelt the contents like a connoisseur. 

“Yes,”’ he mumbled, “tincture of rhubarb without a doubt. 
A trace, too, of carbonate of ammonia, and a little sulphate of 
sodium, I think. But there is also something elsc—something 
new. My dear Miss Ferguson, would you object to my trying a 
dose ?”’ 

“You are most welcome, your lordship, of course.” 

Lord Dannally turned abruptly. 

‘““A medicine-glass at once, Peters,” he told the hurrying 
menial. 

When that symbol of our national decay was forthcoming, 
he poured out a dose. 

“Don’t add any water, sir !’’ I found myself shrieking. 

The Pill paused with the glass halfway to his lips. 

“Excuse me, Clavering, but did you speak ?’’ he inquired 
frigidly. 

“Give the stuff a chance, sir,’ I fumbled. “I have a great pal 
who is a medical student. He tells me that more people die 
through putting water with their medicine than through all the 
other diseases added together.’ 

“How should this medicine be taken, Miss Ferguson ?” 

Elsie came through. 

“Without water, as Mr. Clavering has said, sir; and the 
proper dose is three tablespoonfuls.”’ 

“Three tablespoonfuls, Miss Ferguson ? Why, I have never 
heard of such a dose !” 

“That was the dose my father always took, sir.” 

That clinched it ; we watched his lordship swallow the poison. 

He waited for perhaps ten seconds, after putting down the 
glass, and then jumped to his feet. 
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“Why, it’s ’strordinary !’’ he exclaimed. “I feel a new man— 
absolutely a new man. Peters, you sour-faced devil, why don’t 
you smile or do something? Don’t you hear me say that it’s 
’strordinary ?”’ 

“Certainly, your lordship,” replied the baffled footman, look- 
ing at the Pill as though he had never seen him before. 

“Tf you will excuse me, m’dear, I think I will have another 
dose straight away,” said the thoroughly transformed Lord 
Dannally. 

“You can finish the bottle if you like, sir. I feel sure it will 
do you good.” 

“Good! It’s 'strordinary! It’s made a new man of me!” 
He went on babbling. 

Fascinatedly, we watched him finish the bottle—the only 
man who ever completed a bottle of physic at one sitting. 

At the end, he said he felt—hic—dizzy, and fell off the chair. 

But he was very, very happy, and put out his tongue at 
the scandalized Peters like a playful, if naughty, child. 


They were married all right—Elsie and J.ancelot, I mean, of 
course, not the Pill and the empty bottle. 

You want to know how it happened? Well, you see, the 
liver tonic continued such a success with Lord Dannally that 
in order always to have some on tap—laid down, as it were—he 
resolved to keep Elsie in the family. 


Yes, the liver tonic was a tremendous “hit’’. You see, I 
got Bud Synder, the Cocktail King at the Savitz Hotel American 
bar, to mix the ingredients. 


Dear Bud (I wrote), 
I want something that would make a dead horse wake up and 
win the Derby. 


When the stuff arrived, I added a little of the cough-mixture 
which the landlady of the ‘Dog and Shotgun” was taking at the 
time. That gave the rest a brownish tinge. 

But : wasn’t the brown tinge, it was the brown éasée that did 
the trick. 
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I aM telling you this tale exactly as it was told me. If there isa 
moral in it, I pass it on. Don’t blame me should it touch the 
spot ; if the cap fits, you must wear it. I may say it Is specially 
adapted to those who have recently committed matrimony or 
contemplate indulging, and to all such young and perhaps foolish 
ones I would say, ‘‘Let not this lesson be lost.” 


Golf, as is well known, is merely life in miniature. One lives, 
and one learns. In the same way, one plays golf, and becomes a 
better man. To illustrate what I mean, I'll tell you about Tom 
Mimms. 

Tom used to play a fairly good game at times, but he knew 
more about golf than all the books Bobby Jones hasn’t written. 
Yes, Tom was very strong on theory ; if,only he could have put 
his ideas into practice, he wouldn't have taken more than three— 
a drive, an approach, and a short putt—for any hole in the world. 
But, unfortunately, Tom wasn’t a practical man ; you will soon 
see that for yourself. 

Just about the time I’m speaking of, Tom had got himself 
engaged. According to many people, Eileen Peel must have 
consented out of sheer pity, but the fact remained that Tom had 
won the prettiest girl within a ten-mile radius. 

Now, if you hadn’t known Tom Mimms, you might have 
thought that things being as they were, he would have offered 
up his whole future life to the girl who had been so good to him. 
And yet quite early in the proceedings there was a break—a 
distinct break. 

It was like this: Eileen Peel wanted Tom to teach her golf. 

Was he overcome with joy? Did he accept gratefully the 
signal honour which had been paid him ? 

The answer is strongly in the negative. 

According to Tom, while he loved her very dearly, and would 
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do anything in reason to prove that he did so, teaching a girl how 
to play golf was not included in the Hints to Young Lovers’ 
manual. 

“You mustn’t think me selfish, my dear, but for the moment 
I really cannot spare the time. You see how it is: I’m using 
up every moment preparing for the Autumn Handicap. When 
you see that silver cup on our sideboard you'll feel bucked, I 
can tell you. Besides, golf isn’t a girl’s game—it’s too difficult.” 

‘Indeed !” flashed back Eileen Peel, looking pretty enough 
to melt a granite statue. ‘Yet I seem to have heard that there 
are several hundreds of thousands of girls playing it at this 
very moment.” 

“Doesn’t prove anything !’’ snapped Tom Mimms, who did 
not like to have his theories questioned. “‘You wouldn’t care 
to start anything you couldn't finish, would you? There are 
so many things to remember in golf that the ordinary girl proves 
hopeless. Not that I think you are an ordinary girl, my dear— 
far from it, but , 

At this stage Fileen left the room tempestuously at one door, 
and Tom, who was crazy to try a new mid-iron, sneaked away 
by another. The conference was over. 

In the ordinary way, the engagement would have been over 
as well, but in this case there were certain combating features. 
The chief of these was that Eileen Peel, who played lawn tennis 
all the summer and hockey all the winter, had only asked Tom 
to teach her to play golf just to see what he would say. True, 
he had disappointed her, but anyone who knew Mimms expected 
him to disappoint at some time or another. He was a kind of 
vice-president of that sect. This being so, there was no un- 
pleasant newspaper publicity. The betrothal held good. 

About a month after this, Eileen tackled him again, however. 

“It isn’t much I ask,” she said, “but I am resolved to make 
you show you are willing occasionally to think as much of me 
as you do of yourself. Agnes Perry is staying with us for the 
week-end, and she is frightfully keen on golf. 1 have promised 
that you will take her round to-morrow. We will be at the 
clubhouse at three o'clock.” 

When Tom told me, | said 1t served him right. Every golfer 
is selfish, but he had brought it to a fine art. It was because 
he did not want his own pleasure interfered with, of course, that 
he had got out of teaching the game to Eileen Peel. But he 
could not lay a stymie for her friend. I was curious to see what 
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would happen, and so I showed up at the first tee, and Eileen 
introduced us. 

Her pal, Agnes Perry, was a tall, rangy girl who looked as 
though she might be able to play golf, and then the next minute 
as though she might not. You know the sort. 

“I’m awfully keen !’’ she gushed, while Tom, looking very 
sorry for himself, fiddled with his driver, “so I hope you will 
tell me where I go wrong. Ejleen says you are a wonderful 
teacher.” 

With that, she first of all tied herself into a knot and then 
commenced rapidly to unwind. When she came to the final 
motion, she connected with the ball. The result was a clout 
that Abe Mitchell might not have been ashamed of, if it had 
gone straight. Nevertheless, it was one of the longest tee-shots 
that I had ever seen a girl bring off. (And I forgot to tell you just 
now that she had driven off from the man’s tee because she said 
she did not want to take any unfair advantage.) 

“Why, oh, why can't I keep straight ?’”’ wailed Miss Perry. 

“Your stance is wrong—and you try to do too much. It is 
a common fault of beginners,’ replied Tom somewhat shakily : 
there was no doubt that that prodigious pelt must have shaken 
him to the soles of his shoes. ‘‘In trying to achieve wholly un- 
necessary distance, you get off the line. You said you wanted 
me to tell you,” he went on half apologetically. 

After that, it was obvious he had to do something. He pre- 
pared himself with the care he might have shown if this had been 
the last time he would ever drive a golf ball before he trod 
the Elysian links. He had a couple of immaculately correct 
practice swings, and then fairly hurled himself forward. If ever 
aman wanted distance, Tom Mimms wanted it at that moment. 

“YT say, what rotten luck! You've sliced it!’’ said Agnes 
Perry somewhat shrilly. 

Tom said nothing—nothing audibly. But his hps worked 
convulsively. The next moment he was striding rapidly for- 
ward—into the long grass that bordered the fairway. The ball 
had gone off from his club almost at a right angle. 

As we viewed his bent back, I heard Eileen say in a stage 
whisper : 

“T believe he did that on purpose, ee to show you how to 
get out of difficulties. Watch him, dear !’ 

Perhaps it was the watching that did it. But truth compels 
me to make the statement that Tom’s second was almost as bad 
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as his first, while his third was worse than either. His fourth 
placed him on the fairway a good hundred yards behind his 
opponent’s ball. 

“I want you to tvy, Mr. Mimms; otherwise I shan’t learn 
anything, shall I ?” 

Agnes Perry had come out with that shrill voice of hers again, 
and I was afraid to get near in case Tom hit me. 

He made the next shot in a kind of physical frenzy. How 
it happened I can’t say, but when we stopped looking, the ball 
was on the edge of the green. 

“Nice little club, the brassie !’’ said a complacent voice. 

It was Tom Mimms, transfigured. He had never made such a 
stroke before, and he never would again, but the effect of getting 
that one in was miraculous. The thunder had gone from his 
face, and he was actually beaming. 

“That shows, I think, that I’m trying now, whatever I may 
have been doing before, Miss Perry,’ he said. ‘Ah, now let 
me see.’ We were approaching his opponent’s ball by this time. 
“T should use the spoon here, I think, if I were you.” 

“Oh, if you don’t mind, I really prefer a mashie,’ 
Miss Perry, and Tom grunted in disgust. 

Meanwhile, Agnes tied herself into another knot, and tore 
the ball out of a hollow to place it side by side with her opponent's. 

This made me look at Miss Perry. I had the vague feeling— 
you know how it is—that somewhere or other I had seen the 
rangy Agnes before. No. 1 hole, at Woolvington, is a par 4. 
Well, the girl who had asked Tom to coach her was on the edge of 
the green in two. Her opponent, you will remember, was already 
five. 

They halved that hole in seven. Miss Perry developed 
trouble with her putter ; but the worse she putted the more she 
laughed. The combination would have seriously distressed any- 
one who was less intent on his game than the man who had 
promised to show her how it was done. 

But holing a six-yard putt put new life into Mimms, and 
out of the kindness of his heart he started pouring golfing pre- 
cepts into Miss Perry’s ear as though he were being paid for it. 

He was telling her so volubly how she could improve her 
stance if she only listened to what he told her after they had both 
driven from No. 2 that—— 

“Excuse me, but isn’t that your ball?’’ asked Miss Perry, 
pointing backwards a dozen yards. 


’ 


replied 
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As was the case at No. 1, she had outdistanced her opponent 
from the tee. 

I saw Tom’s jaw snap, and Eileen Peel shaking with quiet 
laughter. 

‘““What’s the joke 2” I whispered. 

“T’ll tell you afterwards. Poor Tom !’’ 

Out of the corner of his eye Mimms must have seen 
Eileen laughing. He put his whole weight into the stroke—and 
topped his ball into a sandpit. 

‘*Mashie-niblick !’’ he commanded so hoarsely that the caddie 
approached him trembling. 

As he clutched the club, he saw his opponent looking at him, 
and tried hard to save the situation. 

“This wretched lumbago of mine is playing all sorts of tricks 
on me to-day,” he explained. “I had a twinge just then. In 
the ordinary way, I ought to have been on the green with that 
second. But, lumbago or no lumbago, from now on I’m going 
to play. Fore !’’ 

The last word was unnecessary, but it gave effect ; rounded 
off the sentence, so to speak. 

Tom tried to play that shot as he had once seen Gene Sarazen 
play it. The result was not quite the same; still, he got out of 
the pit—taking the best part of the sand with him. 

“You want plenty of power behind a mashie-niblick,” he 
explained to his opponent. “Snappy wrist work and a clean 
follow-through.” 

“And lots of sand, apparently,” observed Miss Perry, 
wiping her eyes with a handkerchief. 

Perhaps it was due to the dust that had got into her eyes, but 
Miss Perry, using her brassie, missed her second shot completely. 

“Oh, Mr. Mimms, I’m so afraid you will lose patience with 
me !”’ she said penitently. ‘“‘What was the trouble then ?”’ 

“You looked up. Golf is a most difficult game to learn. 
There are so many things to remember. Recall what Harry 
Vardon once said... .” 

Just then Tom caught Eileen Peel’s eye, and did not say any 
more. When I looked, Eileen was having another quiet laugh 
all to herself. 


I'm not going to bore you with many more details of those 
first nine holes, except to say that it was some of the vilest golf 
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I had seen for a considerable time. Strange to say, Tom 
Mimms could really play better than he played that afternoon— 
he couldn’t very well have played worse, and lived—and at last, 
after taking four to get out of the Devil’s Own bunker at the 
seventh, he turned. 

“J don’t mean any offence, Miss Perry,’’ he said, “‘but it is 
a most curious fact that whenever I play with a lady I go dead 
off my game !” 

“I’m fearfully sorry—but how are we poor girls ever to get 
to learn properly unless we can go round with a good player ?”’ 

“Quite so, quite so. You came back a little too far then, 
and your swing was rather too slow.” 

So the round meandered on, with Tom playing the most 
atrocious golf, but giving the most excellent and perpetual 
advice. 

Agnes Perry ? Well, for the life of me I couldn’t come to 
a decision about Agnes. You sce, she’d mingle a real cracking 
good shot—like her first drive—with about four terrors. The 
few good ones I put down to accidents and beginner’s luck. 
That was until the turn came. 

At the ninth green, her instructor, in spite of himself, as it 
were, was two up. Taking the honour from the tenth, he got in 
his best drive to date—nearly two hundred yards—and straight. 

“After watching you, and hearing all that you have been good 
enough to tell me, Mr. Mimms, I feel sure I can do bettcr now,”’ 
smiled Miss Perry, and took up her stance. 

Just then Eileen Peel nudged me. But I didn’t want any 
nudging ; I felt already that the moment was ripe with Fate ; 
that the “‘something” which I had vaguely surmised would happen 
sooner or later was now due. I suddenly remembered Miss 
Agnes Perry’s few good shots. 

That drive was a screamer—a good thirty yards longer than 
her opponent’s and dead on the pin. But it was not the shot 
so much as the manner in which the ball was hit that made me 
draw near to Eileen Peel and whisper a question. 

“Yes,” she whispered back. 

Ever watched a girl produce tip-top golf—the real stuff? I 
forgot Agnes Perry’s somewhat pronounced physical peculiarities 
after she had started to play the tenth hole: I forgot the girl 
herself, simply because I had no eyes for anything but her golf. 

And it was golf! Every shot was a beauty. She was as good 
with her iron clubs as she was with the wood—and that was 
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saying something. Agnes Perry turned in a 39 coming home. 
Par is 38. 

The whole thing was bewildering ; even to me, to whom know- 
ledge had come just when I wanted it most, those last nine holes 
were a revelation. 

Tom Mimms commenced gaping at the commencement of the 
tenth, and gaped his way through the rest of the round. A 
change had come over his opponent ; she had grown silent and 
abstracted instead of being talkative and willing to listen. It 
was all very strange to Tom, and, in consequence, he had ploughed 
a very moody furrow. 

He straightened himself up after he had taken seven to Miss 
Perry’s three on the last green, and looked as though heaven 
itself had done him hurt. 

“Tom,” exclaimed Eileen Pcel rapturously, “T think you're 
simply wonderful! Look what you have done for Agnes; she 
did the last nine holes in 39 !” 

“Impossible !’”’ he cried. 

“Here’s the card. I marked it myself—and you wouldn't 
accuse me of cheating, surely ?”’ 

We looked at the card together. It ran: 4, 4, 4,3, 5,6, 5,5, 3- 

“You must give me another lesson to-morrow, Mr. Mimms,”’ 
smiled Agnes Perry. 

“Ah! Tm afraid I shall not be out to-morrow,” he replied 
feebly. 

The girls went off in the runabout, while 1 guided Tom back 
to the shower. J] liked Tom Mimms; liked him so much that I 
determined to save his soul and make a better man of him. 
I believe Eileen Peel wanted me to put him wise. 

So, taking my courage in both hands, I did my best to clear 
things up. But it took me some moments to get off the 
mark. 

“Tom, old man, you've been had,” T said. “Agnes Perry ts 
the lady golf champion of Bilsex. J didn’t know myself until 
you had started to play the tenth. Then I suddenly remembered 
seeing her photograph in the Golfer. Take it like a Briton, my 
lad. Bite on the bullet !’” 

Tom looked at me once, gulped twice, and then went in to 
change. 


You will remember my saying at the beginning something 
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about one playing golf and becoming a better man. It was that 
way with Tom Mimms. 

I had dinner with them that night, and afterwards I heard 
Tom go up to Eileen and say very humbly: ‘‘My putting is 
rotten, old girl; come on out on the lawn and let’s have some 
practice together while there’s light left, will you ?”’ 

Golf, as I remarked before, is a great teacher. 


THE OUTSIDER ROMPS HOME 


ALL this rough-and-tumble business I’m going to tell you 
about was due to my meeting Freddie Farquhar in Covent 
Garden. 

You may say there’s nothing very remarkable in one fellow 
meeting another in Covent Garden. Granted. But there were 
circumstances. Let me put them into chronological order. 

First, the time. It was a ghastly hour—six o’clock in the 
morning. I had been running wild with a sporty bunch at 
Emmanuel’s, shaking a leg until 4 a.m. Then there was a 
bite of breakfast, and after that I started to cut across country 
in order to get to my neglected couch at Savoy Court. A few 
flowers would have a brightening effect upon the sitting-room, 
I thought, and while I was conducting negotiations with a 
Narcissi Napoleon, up strolled Freddie. 

“Hullo, Tiny !”’ he piped. 

At first glance I couldn’t recognize the carefree companion 
of my youth. Freddie, who had been such a devil amongst the 
dons at Oxford, looked distinctly mouldy. He rather gave me 
the impression that he had been roused from a deep sleep in the 
middle of the night to dig a grave. Anyway, he was covered 
with a clinging substance that looked very much like dried 
mud. 

“I won’t shake hands,’ he said, exhibiting a fin that was 
heavily encrusted. 

I put it to you that six o'clock in the morning—especially 
when you haven't been to bed—is scarcely a time to devote to 
obtuse problems, but Freddie looked so forlorn that I dismissed 
the Narcissi merchant. 

“Now, Freddie,’ I said, drawing him aside from the rabble, 
‘what is it? Have you murdered a money-lender and gone into 
hiding, or what ?” 

He brushed about a quart of mud off his coat. 

“It’s the guv’nor,”’ he said ; “he got ratty about my losing 
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a few quid betting, and told me I should either have to start in 
the business or clear off to the Colonies.” 

“Business ? What business ?”’ 

“The guv'nor’s the biggest grower of greengrocery in the 
country,” explained Freddie. His face went into mourning 
again ; “and I’ve got to get up at four o'clock in the morning 
in order to see the blasted stuff distributed.” 

“Four o'clock! When do you sleep ?”’ 

He groaned. 

“IT haven’t slept for weeks, Tiny—not at the proper 
time.” 

“You couldn’t slip across to the Court and have a doss now, 
I suppose ?” 

“T daren’t risk it, but thanks all the same. The brutes of 
foremen watch me all the time and then report to the guv’nor. 
It’s a dog’s life. Good-bye, Tiny ; one of the swine is looking 
for me now.” 

“Slip round to the Court when you're off duty, Freddie,” 
were my parting words. 

He nodded, but he had the look of a chap in whom all hope 
had died as I slithered away. 

Perhaps it would be just as well to slip in a few words here- 
abouts concerning myself. My name's Bertram Banks to the 
world, but my pals call me Tiny—short for elephant. The 
reason of that 1s that I can't get below sixteen stone. Ever since 
I was a kid, J had a tendency to put on flesh, and exercise only 
seems to aggravate the complaint. But with it all—the sixteen 
stone, I mean—I am as spry as the best of ’em. I have a flat 
in Savoy Court, as I’ve already told you, am blessed with a fair 
number of the pieces, and got a sister, Sheila, who’s no end of 
a good kid—smart as paint, drive or ride anything, a wonderful 
dancer, and a real good sport. And now that’s enough re self. 
Let’s gct back to the sad case of Freddie Farquhar. 


While the thought of Freddie hadn’t ruined my sleep—TI was 
too dog-tired for that—his face, as I had last seen it, certainly 
disturbed my lunch. To visualize a lad like Freddie doomed 
to flinging bectroots and things about for the rest of his natural 
was positively ghastly. What sort of a frozen fish could his 
guv nor be? I had never had the ill-luck to run across him, 
but Papa seemed to lack vision. Sort of cove who would have 
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earned a row of medals bossing galley-slaves years ago, appar- 
ently. 

Miss Banks, Mr. Farquhar,’’ announced Hodges, my man. 

“Hullo, Tiny! Any grub going? Look what I've brought 
in! I found it on the mat!” My sister indicated the flushing 
Freddie. 

“You remember Freddie Farquhar, Sheila, surely ?’”’ I said. 

“What, Freddie the Frantic ?”’ called back my sister, recalling 
the nickname we had given the old lad at Oxford. “I’m sorry 
I didn’t recognize you, Mr. Farquhar, although I knew you must 
be a friend of Tiny’s, or I shouldn’t have been so horribly familiar 
just now.”’ 

Freddie did gargling sounds. 

“Freddie doesn’t recognize himself these days, Child,” I said. 
“He’s in great trouble.” 

“T’m so sorry.” 

‘But we—you and I, old girl—are going to lug him out of 
the mulligatawny. And we're going to talk about ways and 
means forthwith.” 

“Ts it a subject which can be discussed before an innocent 
female of twenty-two years ?”’ enquired my sister. 

“Suppose you two have a bite,” I said ; “then we can talk as 
we go along.” 

Hodges got busy. 

After Freddie had stowed away a creditable quantity of 
foodstutis, I got him to give Sheila a succinct synopsis of his 
coarse work amongst the cabbages. 

“But it’s inhuman!” she declared. “And all because you 
lost a few quid betting, you say ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the victim ; ‘and because Joan, my sister, 
stuck up for me, she’s had to become the guv’nor’s secretary. 
Stays at home and punches a typewriter all day long.” 

Sheila looked across. 

“T think it’s up to us to do a job of work, old man,” she 
said. 

“QOuite—but how? If I remembcr rightly, your father, 
Freddie, has a place in the heart of the country. Is that where 
he is to be found ?” 

“Yes; he rarely comes to town. Says the wickedness of 
modern London revolts him.” 

Sheila smiled. 

“T think we should rather like to see your venerable parent, 
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Freddie. Please don’t think me forward, but what’s the matter 
with inviting us down ?” 

‘“‘Hate to have to say it, my dears,”’ he stammered, “‘but the 
fact is, the guv’nor doesn’t like visitors. In days gone by,” he 
continued bitterly, ‘the old man would undoubtedly have been 
pole-axed.”’ 

It seemed a strong case for speedy annihilation, even to-day. 
Something certainly had to be done to a man who had sent his 
only son distributing beetroots at 4 a.m., who made his only 
daughter a slave to a typewriter, and who discouraged visitors 
to the house. 

“You really think your father would object to you inviting 
us down for the week-end ?” I asked. 

Freddie groaned softly. 

“He would be so dashed unpleasant that I should feel like 
murder.”’ 

“Well, the only thing to do is to ram the bus just outside 
the ancestral home—have you a tree near the park gates, 
Freddie ?”’ 

“A whopping great oak! But what’s the idea? I’d love 
to have you stay with me here in town, if you'd care to.” 

Sheila put her oar in. 

“Thanks, but that wouldn’t meet the present case. What we 
want—isn’t it, Tiny ?—is to study your father at close quarters. 
Then, by precept and example, perhaps we can induce him 
to see the error of his ways. When he hears our car has broken 
down, the old stiff can’t very well refuse us bed and board. 
We'll be there for the week-end, Freddie. Listen for the big 
bump on the old oak about seven to-morrow night !” 

He flung his napkin into the air, 

“T say, I’ll telephone Joan straight away! She’ll remember 
you, Tiny.’ 7 

“Once seen, never forgotten,’ chipped in Sheila. 

“Well, toodle-loo,”’ chirruped Freddie, looking a new man. 


We bumped the big oak at 6.45 p.m. precisely. I was 
tired of the old bus, anyway, and the insurance fellow had 
been very up-stage about a previous accident, so the wreckage 
was fairly complete. 

“Quite a neat job,’ commented Sheila, clambering out. 
“And now for the ogre of the castle. Blow the horn, Tiny.” 
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After the third summons, feet could be heard pattering down 
the drive. 

“Why, it’s Freddie Farquhar !"’ I yelled at the top of my 
voice. “I say, Freddie’’—putting in a little extra lung-power— 
“my car has broken down, and I don’t know what to do.” 

“You'd better come in,’”’ shouted back Freddie, fortisssmo. 


The Fish’s greeting was not cordial. But, then, we hadn’t 
anticipated any overflow meeting of welcome. 

“T have asked Miss Banks and her brother to stay the week- 
end, sir,” said Freddie. 

“I simply hate to cause you all this trouble, but it’s so long 
since my brother and I have seen Freddie,” put in Sheila, with 
her sweetest smile. : 

“It’s no trouble—but as a rule I do not like my domestic 
arrangements to be upset.” 

“Chirpy old bird,” I whispered as we were led away. 

“But aren’t the whiskers priceless? Tiny, we are going to 
have some fun this week-end.”’ 

“M’yes. P’raps, old girl!” 

“T’m certain of it. Now listen.” She proceeded to outline 
a plot. 


“And do you mean to say in all seriousness, Mr. Banks, that 
you actually make money out of this pernicious habit of betting ?” 

England’s largest greengrocer and I were in the library at 
Uplands. 

I had strolled into the room to give the girl, the very sight 
of whom set the old heart fluttering, a cheery wink. The work 
of emancipation was proceeding; soon, if I could manage it, 
Joan Farquhar would be freed from the shackles which bound 
her to a lump of tin yclept a typewriter. 

Her respected parent was a terrible bird to get chatty with, 
but the subject of work—of which he seemed to have huge 
quantities on hand—struck me as being a likely opener. 

“I suppose, sir,’”’ I said, with all deference, ‘‘that you at- 
tribute your success in life to hard work ?” 

“Certainly, young man. Hard work is the only means to 
financial prosperity.” 

“Not always, sir, if I may say so. There’s one way in 
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which a fellow can make money without working hard, and 
that’s betting. I have been singularly successful in that 
direction myself.”’ 

It was then that the greengrocer made the remark quoted 
above. 

“Yes, I certainly do make money—a great deal of money—out 
of betting on racehorses, Mr. Farquhar, and I hope to make a 
good deal more. Why toil and slave when there is plenty of 
cash to be made so simply ?” 

“But it’s immoral! Joan, my dear, please leave the room,” 
he added, turning to the charming girl seated at the typewriter 
desk. “I cannot allow the pure, innocent mind of my only 
daughter to be contaminated by such sinful talk, Mr. Banks. 
Of course, I myself am experienced in the world, and—how much 
money do you calculate you win in the course of a year, Mr. 
Banks ?” 

I could have laughed. The old bittern was biting. His 
whiskers were quivering, either through indignation or excitement. 
I was willing to back the latter for a place. 

“Oh,” I replied casually, ‘‘anything from five to ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Ten thousand pounds! Why, it’s a fortune !” 

“Exactly,” I agreed, carrying on the good work. “Nothing’s 
worth doing unless you do it well, Mr. Farquhar.” 

My news made the greengrocer strut up and down the room 
like a ruffled hen. His coat-tails flapped, he ran his fingers 
through his whiskers; he frowned, gulped, did some more sema- 
phoring with his fantastic face fringe, and finally came to 
rest. 

“T ought not to have encouraged this conversation, Mr. Banks 
—I, who pride myself upon my moral strength, have been weak 
on this occasion. All my life I have abhorred betting and 
similar sinful practices. I must ask you to overlook my weakness 
just now in continuing the subject.”’ 

“It wasn't evidence of weakness at all, in my opinion ; it just 
showed that you are a broad-minded man.” 

He swallowed it, hook and all. 

“I like to think myself a broad-minded man, but in this. 
case...” 

“It is a rare treat, sir, to find anyone who, whilst disliking 
the other chap’s point of view, is willing to discuss it without 
heat,’’ I chipped in, and that was as good as a bottle of hair- 
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wash to Jobadiah. He smirked as though I had anointed his 
face-fringe with Persian pomatum. 

“T should like to discuss this matter of betting further with 
you, Mr. Farquhar,” I went on. 

Jobadiah gulped once, looked round twice, and then went to 
the door and locked it. 

“I must put my family—those whom Providence has placed 
in my charge—out of danger, Mr. Banks. Things which would 
have no effect upon me might be very detrimental to more 
susceptible minds.” 

I couldn’t help feeling some scorn for the old hypocrite, but 
as I was out to do Freddy a good turn, I determined to keep the 
good work going. 

“Exactly,” I said. 

“But now that we are quite alone, Mr. Banks, and there is 
no fear of our being interrupted, I shall be very interested to 
hear how you can make money through a pernicious practice 
which has ruined so many promising young lives.’’ 

It was comparatively easy to look profound. Leaning across, 
I whispered : 

“IT am in the receipt of secret information, Mr. Farquhar. 
Good friends of mine attached to the different training head- 
quarters send me telegrams. The horses I back are generally 
stone-cold certainties.” 

Jobadiah’s whiskers quivered in the still air. 

“Do you mean that the element of chance is largely elimin- 
ated ?”’ he asked. 

“That is exactly what I do mean, Mr. Farquhar. And, with 
the element of chance gone, where is the danger ?”’ 

“True,” came the answer ; “‘and—curious ; I never thought 
of this before—but racing is a game, is it not? <A game like 
cricket and football, something which takes men out into the 
clean, fresh air and helps them to renew their health. Mr. Banks,” 
leaning across, his eyes gleaming, ‘‘I am sorry my son did not 
bring you to Uplands before. I confess I like your company, 
and—er—your fresh and somewhat unconventional views on— 
er—certain matters.” 

‘‘That’s fine, sir! If I can ever be of any use to you... 

I got up then, and walked towards the door. My hand was 
on the knob when I heard the greengrocer exclaim excitedly : 

“Oh, Mr. Banks !” 

“y es, sir 2? 
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“Need you go yet? Ha! Ha! Do you know, I have 
thought of such an excellent joke. I am sure you will not be 
able to guess what it is.’”’ 

“I’m quite sure, Mr. Farquhar.” 

I was so sure that I would have laid a few odds over a 
thousand to one on what was coming. 

‘Just as an experiment, Mr. Banks, I have decided—with 
your kind approval, of course—to test this system—is that the 
right word ?—of yours for myself. I have—er—a five-pound 
note here which I am willing to devote to—er—this object.” 

“Splendid, sir! I can see that you are above the foolish 
prejudices which some narrow-minded bigots have about racing.” 

“Well’’—giggling feebly—‘‘I must say you certainly have 
changed some of my views, Mr Banks. But you will keep this 
matter entirely to yourself ?’’ Jobadiah continued on a note of 
anxiety. 

“‘Aren’t we men of the world, Mr. Farquhar ?” 

The reply seemed to content him, which was all to the good, 
because it was the best I could manage at the moment. 

He pushed his chair a trifle nearer. 

“Now tell me, Mr. Banks, have you any—er—information 
about the—er—races to-day ?” 

Why did I stop from yelling? That is where self-control 
came in. 

“I’m just off to the village post-office, Mr. Farquhar. When 
I come back—but mum’s the word, sir.” 

““Mum’s the word !”’ he cackled. ‘Oh, most certainly, mum is 
the word. Really, Mr. Banks, I shall look forward to your return. 
Would you like the car ?” 

“No, thank you, sir,”’ I answered, and then left. Another 
minute, and I should have broken down. 

Reaching the village, I had a long talk with my man Hodges 
over the telephone. 


“But this certainly is most gratifying,’ said Jobadiah. 

He smoothed the four fivers which I had just handed over, 
and smirked like a schoolboy presented with a plateful of jam- 
tarts. 

“You see, sir, it’s simplicity itself. You invest a fiver, and 
you get fifteen pounds back, together with your original stake. 
And the selection to-day was a very poor one—only three to one. 
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I shall have to tell my man that he must really do better than 
this.”’ 
“Can he be relied upon ?” 

“Easily. On Monday he has promised to send me a ten to 
one selection.” 

“Ten to one, Mr. Banks! That means—correct me if I am 
wrong—that if I—er—invested one hundred pounds, I should 
receive one thousand.” 

‘Didn't I tell you, sir, the scheme was simplicity itself ?”’ 

“Really, Mr. Banks, I feel very much indebted to you.” 

“Wait until you clean up something worth while, Mr. Far- 

uhar.”’ 
i ‘And is this—er—very special information quite certain to 
arrive—on Monday did you say, Mr. Banks ?”’ 

“By telegram.” 

“You, and your charming sister, were not thinking of leaving 
us until Tuesday, I hope?” he enquired anxiously. 

“It’s awfully good of you, sir. We needn’t get back until 
Tuesday afternoon if you would care for us to stay.” 

“TI should certainly esteem it a favour if you would stay, Mr. 
Banks.”’ 

“‘That’s settled it, then, sir.” 

Outside the door, Freddie touched my arm. The eyes of both 
Joan and Sheila, standing near, were shining. 

“Dramatic dénouement expected Monday afternoon,’ I whis- 
pered. “Until then, patience, mes enfants.” 


The stage was set. We were all seated at tea in the drawing- 
room at Uplands, and the vicar of the village of Little Snoring 
was speaking. 

“It must indeed be refreshing to jaded city souls like your 
sister and yourself, Mr. Banks, to cast off the dust of London 
for a while and to refresh your minds and bodies in the deep, 
settled peace of such an hospitable anchorage as that of our mutual 
friend ?’’ He glanced at Mr. Jobadiah Farquhar, whose de- 
meanour could hardly have been described as one of deep, settled 
peace. 

Consider the case of Jobadiah Farquhar. Here was aman who 
had never invested in anything more exciting than potato crops in 
his life before, suddenly risking one hundred pounds on a racehorse. 
Of course, the information was said to be especially good, but 
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why had not Mr. Banks told him by word of mouth instead of 
merely leaving the telegram open in the library? It had been 
a very mystifying telegram : 


Flannel Trousers, 2.30. 


Flannel Trousers was a somewhat curious name for a race- 
horse, he had thought. But there, his knowledge on the subject 
was practically nil. 

‘‘And what have we been doing to-day ?”’ the vicar enquired 
pleasantly. 

“Flannel trousers,” Jobadiah Farquhar was heard to mur- 
mur. 

The Rev. Oswald Hemingway raised his eyebrows. 

‘Flannel trousers ?’’ he repeated questioningly 

“Mr. Farquhar only mentioned to me to-day what beautiful 
weather this is for wearing flannel trousers,” I had just put in, 
when the door opened and a violent person erupted himself into 
the room. 

It was of the male species, and wore the most horsey clothes 
that I had ever seen off the musical-comedy stage. 

“Your name is Farquhar, isn’t it ?’’ this alarming-looking 
person boomed, walking straight up to Jobadiah F. ‘Anyway, 
the ‘phone message came from here. I’m Joe Biggs,l am. What 
do you mean, making a fool of me by wiring me a hundred-quid 
bet on a horse named Flannel Trousers in the two-thirty to-day ? 
There ain’t no sich horse running. And look ‘ere. Afore I takes 
any more commissions off you, I wants a reference from your 
bank. Ho’’—turning round—“‘here’s a clergyman—the local 
vicar perhaps—no doubt you can tell me. What sort of a bank 
balance has the gentleman got, may I arsk ?” 

Amid stifling silence, the Rev. Oswald Hemingway rose. 

“Y am afraid I know very little of Mr. Farquhar’s secrets,” 
he said icily, and moved towards the door, representing a striking 
figure in offended dignity and horrified surprise. 

Jobadiah made a choking sound. 

“How dare you force yourself in here, sir ?’’ he demanded. 

But the intruder did not intend to be bluffed, and he stood 
his ground firmly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, old cock. I had to come down to give 
you a look-over. Betting is a funny game nowadays; you've 
got to know who’s who, as you might say.” 
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Conscious of the departing vicar’s rigid back, Jobadiah made 
a last despairing effort at defiance. 

‘There must be some terrible error,’”’ he said. ‘I have never 
seen you before. You are mistaking me for someone else, Mr.— 
er—Biggs.”’ 

“That’s right, sir; there has been a mistake. Mr. Biggs 
has mistaken you for me.’ Freddie Farquhar stepped 
forward. 

The Rev. Oswald Hemingway turned. 

‘“‘My dear friend,”’ he cooed, his pink face aglow, “I did you 
a grievous injustice. But the thought of my Warden indulging 
in bets on horse-racing was too much for me. Will you accept 


my apology ?” 


It is a poor greengrocer who never rejoices. That night, 
after dinner, Mr. Jobadiah Farquhar had a public reconciliation 
with his son Freddie, and the sight was most affecting. 

“You saved me from the effects of my own folly, Frederick,” 
he said, ‘‘and I can never be sufficiently grateful. I confess freely 
that I acted with rashness. I naturally assumed that the telegram 
which Mr. Banks has now told me was from his manservant, 
informing him that another pair of flannel trousers was being sent 
by the two-thirty express train, referred to—er—the selection 
which... But we need dwell no longer on this painful subject. The 
fault for this mishap, which but for your heroic and unselfish 
conduct, Frederick, might have ended so deplorably, is entirely 
mine. Er—Frederick.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“If you still harbour a dislike to Covent Garden, you——’ 

“Sir 2” put in Frederick eagerly. 

“You needn’t get there quite so early in the morning in 
future.”’ 

Freddie chortled. 

“Thank you, sir. And—er—guv’nor, what about Joan ?” 

The old fellow knew he was beaten, and I must say that he 
wasn’t ashamed to show it. He turned to the girl. 

“TI have agreed to you, Joan, spending a holiday with Miss 
Banks in London.” 

“Father !” 

It was a regular cinema conclusion—arms round neck, emo- 
tion, pats on back, gradual fade-out, Jobadiah, as the stern 
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parent, relenting at last ; Joan, as the loving daughter, was the 
real, authentic stuff. 


We held the celebration supper in my rooms in Savoy Court, 
and during the celebration we called Hodges in and congratulated 
him upon his recent success in the responsible part of Joe Biggs. 


SAMMY THE SANDWICH-MAN 


It’s women who cause all this History to be written. Examine 
the case of Sammy Saunderson, for instance. 

Sammy Saunderson could truthfully be styled a member of 
the leisured classes. Perhaps a better description would have 
been to call him the laziest bloke in London. He had a flat in 
Albany, an income that was almost indecent in these days, and 
a valet who shielded his young life from every care. Sammy, 
in fact, was very comfortably fixed. 

You would have thought that a fellow blessed in this numerous 
fashion would have left well alone. But no! One afternoon, 
calling at the flat to refresh my mind with the sight of a man 
who had raised indolence to a cultured art, I found Sammy in 
a state bordering on total eclipse. He looked as though the lamp 
of his life had gone out. 

Registering sympathy, I asked for an outline of the disaster. 
But the best that Sammy could do was to shake his head and 
utter indistinguishable noises. 

I sought Worple—Sammy’s man. 

“I understand, sir, that Mr. Saunderson has recently formed 
an attachment,” he replied, in answer to my query. 

“You don’t mean to say that Sam—Mr. Saunderson—has 
fallen in love, Worple ?”’ The thing opened up amazing possi- 
bilities. Many staunch lads who for years had regarded Sammy’s 
rooms as a camping-out place as far as food and drinks were con- 
cerned would be affected. This prospect of an early famine was 
alarming. 

: “T am afraid that is the case, sir.’’ Worple’s tone was faintly 
itter. 

“Half the trouble in this world is caused by women, Mr. 
Harrington,’ he said. 

‘More than half, Worple. Say five-eighths. Whois the lady ?” 

“TI understand from Mr. Saunderson that her name is Miss 
Emily Podd, sir.” 
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“You're pulling my leg, Worple.”’ 

“No, sir,” 

“But no one could possibly have a name like Emily Podd. 
Think for yourself.’’ 

“T have already thought, Mr. Harrington, until I don’t know 
whether I am standing on my head or on my heels. But that 
is undoubtedly the lady’s name.” 

“‘No wonder she’s anxious to change it.”” With this lightning 
summary, I stepped back into Sammy’s presence. 

With the aid of a couple of bracers which I poured out 
myself, he rallied sufficiently to corroborate the main 
features of Worple’s statement. The facts that I was able to 
elicit were : (1) that he had fallen 1n love, (2) that the girl’s name was 
certainly Emily Podd, and (3) that thus early in the mating season 
there had been a serious rift in the lute. 

“It’s no good my blinking the fact,” Sammy said to me 
dismally. “My life up till now has been wasted. Even you, 
my best friend, cannot point to a single useful act that I have 
ever done. My existence has been one of gross self-indulgence. 
Whilst millions of better men have been slaving away for a mere 
pittance, I have been lolling here in the lap of luxury, surrounded 
with the products of an effete aristocracy which is rapidly ap- 
proaching its nadir.” 

“Nadir ?” 

“Lowest point, or time, of great depression. Lookedit upina 
dictionary Worple lent me this morning. It’s a word that Emily 
is very fond of using.’ 

I was beginning to see daylight. 

“Miss Podd, I take it, is a very serious type, Sammy ?” 

He nodded. 

“She pointed out the futility of my present empty existence. 
I am a drone, a non-producer. I wax fat on the sweated in- 
dustry of my brother-man.” 

“Sounds horrible. What are you going to do about it ?” 

“Sack Worple, to begin with, and then start cleaning my own 
shoes. It will be a beginning, anyway.” 

I leaned on the table for support. 

“T’ve heard about Henry Ford driving one of his own cars, 
but you're absolutely the first case of a man with ten thousand 
a year cleaning his own shoes. What’s the idea ?” 

‘‘T must try to make myself worthy of Emily’s love,’’ he said 
simply—very simply. 
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“Two hundred of the best a week is no recommendation, I 
suppose ?”’ This was an occasion when a little straight talking 
was necessary, it seemed to me. 

“Emily has plenty of money of her own,” Sammy replied in 
a hollow tone. “Wealth is nothing to her. The subject 
nearest her heart is the ame—the amelioration of the working 
classes.”’ 

‘“‘What about seeing Freddy Parsons ?”’ I suggested. Freddy 
was a nerve wallah in Harley Street. 

“Freddy Parsons? Why should I see Freddy Parsons ?”’ 
He seemed to resent having his line of thought disturbed. 

“I think I’d better ring him up, old son. The fact is, Sammy, 
you ve been thinking too much. You're not used to it, and the 
strain——”’ 

“Clear out !’’ he hissed. 

On the way, I caught a glimpse of Worple. His lips were 
moving as though in prayer. 


Two days later I had a ’phone message from Worple. Friend- 
ship is friendship, after all, and I took a taxi straight away. 

“You will have to humour him, sir,’’ said Worple, who was 
looking very much under the weather ; “‘it’s my belief that some- 
thing’s turned his brain.”’ 

“Have you seen this Miss Emily Podd yet, Worple ?”’ 

“There’s a photograph of her now, sir, in the dining-room. 
I venture to say that you will be surprised at her appearance.” 

“False teeth, fringe, all that sort of thing ?”’ 

“On the contrary, sir, Miss Podd is quite distinguished-looking 
and really remarkably pretty.” 

The case was becoming terribly complicated, 

“How has Mr. Saunderson been since Monday ?” 

“Restless, sir. Insisted on cleaning his own shoes, and 
would have done mine ; but’’—shuddering—“I was firm on that 
point.”’ 

“What was it that made you telephone ?” 

Worple’s portly frame shook and he looked round anxiously 
before replying. 

‘He has just asked me to lend him my oldest trousers, sir.’ 

I felt a chilly sensation down the spine. 

‘What about his own trousers? He used to have fifteen 
pairs or so, didn’t he ?” 
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“Twenty, sir, to be exact. He has given them all away. 
The truth is, Mr. Harrington, he’s a changed man.’ 

“Wearing your trousers I should jolly well think he was! 
Surely they’re miles too big ?” 

“T had to use safety-pins, sir. You mustn't reproach me, Mr. 
Harrington ; I was powerless.” 

It was easy to see that the poor chap was utterly prostrated ; 
but he brightened up when I clapped him on the shoulder and 
said : ““‘We must both continue to do what we can, Worple.” 

“It’s very good of you, sir. But, alone, I am seg eat he 
will not listen to a word I say. Perhaps if you saw him . 

“Pop along and tell him I’m on the premises, Worple.” 

“Certainly, sir.’ 


The first thing I noticed was the photograph of a remarkably 
pretty girl. It was on a small table, and a person dressed like 
a tramp was regarding it rapturously when I entered the room. 

With all these stories of burglars filling the papers, the sight 
of this ruffian gave me quite a turn. Worple had vanished, so 
it was up to me to tackle the brute. 

‘“‘What are you doing here ?”’ I demanded. 

“Hallo, James!” said a familiar voice. 

It was Sammy! Sammy, looking like a human document 
from the casual ward. Apart from Worple’s worst trousers, he 
was wearing a three-days’ growth of face-bristles, a grey Harris- 
tweed coat with four holes and two patches, a dirty flannel shirt, 
and a pair of what looked like ex-Army boots. 

“Ha, ha! Very funny !’’ I shrieked. 

Sammy turned. 

“It’s not funny at all,’ he said severely. ‘The only work I 
can find is to become a sandwich-man, and I've got to go like this 
or I shouldn't get the job.” 

“T see,’ I replied, sparring for time. ‘‘And why is it neeety 
for you to become a sandwich-man, Sammy ?” 

His eyes glowed with a zealot’s fire. 

“T’ve promised Emily to go down to the Submerged Tenth 
and discover how their conditions can be improved. The hours 
I've spent looking for a job ...! But every other trade has 
its trade union. That is why I have been forced to become what 
is known as a sandwich-man, James.” 

It was simply but nobly uttered. While my mind refused 
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to accept the credibility of the situation, my heart opened to this 
reckless adventurer. 

“Well, jolly good luck, anyway.” I knew it sounded banal 
and ineffectual, but what on earth could I say ? 

“There’s only one thing that’s worrying me, James.” 

“Speak on.”’ 

‘“‘There’s Worple. He'll be out of a job. I shall have to 
give up these rooms.”’ 

I sprang into the breach. 

“T’ll stay here, Sammy, and Worple can do for me. Asa 
matter of fact, it will suit me very nicely, because the club is 
being redecorated.” 

“James, you're a decent chap,” said Sammy, extending an 
incredibly dirty hand. ‘“Unavoidable,” he explained, tooking 
at the forlorn fin. “You see, I’ve been cleaning shoes.” 

“You'll go out the back way, of course ?”’ I suggested. 

“Of course. I'll write to you when I have time, James.” 


’ 


“Miss Emily Podd,’’ announced Worple, and lumbered away 
before I could call him to a conference. 

My first impression was that the beloved of Sammy Saunderson 
was even prettier than her picture, which was saying a great deal. 

“Won't you sit down ?”’ I fluffed. 

““Worple tells me that you are Mr. Saunderson’s greatest 
friend. That is why I said I should like to see you. I am in 
great trouble, Mr. Harrington.” 

“T say, I’m most awfully sorry to hear it, Miss Podd. If——~” 

“It is about Mr. Saunderson,’’ she cut in crisply ; and then I 
noticed that she had the faintest, and therefore most charming, 
American accent. “Mr. Saunderson has disappeared, leaving no 
trace. Can you tell me where he is ?”’ 

Life, I suddenly realized, was crowded with complications. 
Here was the girl who had driven poor Sammy so loony that 
Freddy Parsons would have certified him on the spot, actually 
asking what had happened to him ! 

“‘Hasn’t Mr. Saunderson sent you any communication ?” 

“No. And his conduct lately—in fact, ever since I said I 
couldn’t marry him—has been most mysterious. This must 
sound very——’”’ 

“Oh, not at all! Not at all! I am in Sammy’s confidence, 
I may say, Miss Podd ; and he sort of—well, he kind of hinted 
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that he—that he, to cut it short, was very much in love with 
you and all that sort of thing. That is why he’s taken to wander- 
ing—I mean disappearing, you know.” 

Heightened colour crept into her cheeks. 

“But why should he disappear ?”” Emily Podd asked. ‘And 
where has he gone ?” 

“‘As I have said, he was very much in love with you, Miss 
Podd. That made him take your views on life very seriously. 
He became enthusiastic about the—what is it >—the amelioration, 
or something, of the working classes. You stirred him no end; 
clean out of his shocking sloth——~” 

“T thought you said you were Sammy’s—Mr. Saunderson’s 
closest friend, Mr. Harrington?” Her tone was noticeably 
cold. 

“Quite so. I am merely trying to explai 

“Very well.’”’ She settled herself to listen. 

“Sammy became so enthusiastic, so determined to live up 
to your ideas, Miss Podd, that he has become submerged.”’ 

She screamed faintly. 

“Submerged ?’’—looking wildly round. 

“Gone to join the poor unfortunates who eat things out of 
coloured handkerchiefs, and all that sort of thing. Sammy 
was determined to study the conditions of the working classes ; 
and he was so keen he borrowed Worple’s trousers for the part.” 

“What became of his own—er—er . . .?” 

I leapt to her relief. 

‘He gave them allaway. Twenty pairs. The whole boiling. 
That’s like Sammy. He’s as thorough as they make ’em. If 
I may say so, Miss Podd, you have every reason to be proud of 
Sammy.” 

“But where is he ? What is he doing ?” 

There is a limit to everything. How could I tell her that 
Sammy could be seen trapesing up and down the Strand carrying 
an advertisement-board ? 

“You mustn’t worry, Miss Podd,”’ I said soothingly. 

She swung round on me. 

“But I am forced to worry. Perhaps something terrible has 
happened to him! If it has, I shall never forgive myself— 
—or you !” 

“Me ?” 

“If you were a real friend you would have stopped him 
carrying out this ridiculous idea !” 


ad 
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It was Worple who brought me the news. Two more days, 
and not a line from Sammy. It looked as though he had sub- 
merged himself by dropping the body into the Thames. 

Worple had a real affection for the afflicted lad. That was 
evident. He had been given to moping from the moment I had 
taken up residence; and on the Wednesday evening he asked 
permission for the evening off. 

A couple of hours later the telephone rang. 

“It’s Worple speaking, sir,” said an agitated voice. ‘I’ve 
found him |!” 

“Found him!” I didn’t like the sound. It suggested 
mortuaries and places. 

“Mr. Saunderson, sir. He’s in a hostel in the Waterloo 
Road, and he would like to see you.” 

“Suffering cats, Worple! You haven’t- been drinking, by 
any chance ?”’ 

“T’ve been too worried for that, Mr. Harrington. The 
address is 1001B Waterloo Road; and the master is expecting 

ou.” 
: There was a finality about the way Worple rang off that left 
no doubt in my mind; I had to go down to that beastly place 
and do a bit of backing up. 

I found Sammy ina really deplorable condition, but apparently 
very happy. 

“T love the life, James,’”’ he said ; ‘‘and as for these chaps”— 
looking at the jokers who were glaring at me—“‘they’re the finest 
fellows in the world. I thought I'd like to see you, so that you 
could know I was all right. At last I know what real happiness 
means, for I feel I’m doing a bit of good in the world.”’ 

“And you intend to stick it ?’’ Honestly, it was almost 
unbelievable. 

“Yes. These chaps seem to have taken a fancy to me, and 
they want me to start a Protection Society for them. They say 
I’m the man to put it over. You see, I incautiously admitted 
yesterday that I had been educated at Oxford, but explained 
that I had come down through drink.” 

“Not plain, straightforward lunacy ?” 

“No, drink. If you haven't got patience to listen to what I 
want to tell you, you’d better go, James.” 

“Oh, I’ll listen all right.’ Better let the poor ass talk his 
fool head off, I supposed. 

“A crisis occurred yesterday, James. Two hundred of us 
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were engaged to advertise a big film—‘Sons and Daughters’— 
which is being shown at the Collodeum. While we were walking 
on our beat, a film was taken of us. This film, so we heard, was 
shown on the screen before the evening performance of ‘Sons and 
Daughters’.”’ 

“Well ?” I asked irritably. 

“We objected to that,” he explained. ‘‘We were not told 
that we were to be cinematographed. 

“What we claim,’”’ went on Sammy, raising his voice, “‘is that 
we were employed merely to advertise the film, not to have our- 
selves exhibited in every cinema throughout the country. If 
they wanted to film us, we should have received actors’ salaries. 
That is our point, isn’t it, mates ?” 

Mates ! 

“Don’t laugh, you fool!’ warned Sammy hoarsely. ‘They 
may think you’re an employer and choke you on the spot. But, 
I say, how about joining us ?”’ 

I left the place so quickly after that I hadn’t time to tell 
Sammy anything about Emily Podd having called. 


The next morning, feeling that the brain wanted air, I took 
a stroll in Hyde Park. Crowds have invariably attracted me, 
and when IJ saw a dense concourse near the Marble Arch entrance, 
I wandered over. A fellow standing on a soap-box was being 
cheered. 

‘What we need is action, comrades of the Publicity Patrol,”’ 
this joker was thundering when I took up position. “Words 
are no use!’’ (Cheers.) ‘“We must beard these employers 
in their dens, show them that we are not afraid of them, prove 
to them that we are strong enough to demand a fair and living 
wage !’’ (More cheers.) ‘“‘What do we see to-day? We see a 
city that is completely without walking advertisements! Why ? 
Because we have stood shoulder to shoulder like sandwiches in a 
glass case.” (Cheers.) ‘‘And we will continue to stand shoulder 
to shoulder until this crying injustice, this abominable exploita- 
tion is rectified.” (Uproartous cheers.) ‘‘Boys of the Boards, we 
have proved by our action to-day that even the humblest of us 


have souls!” (Deafening cheers, and a voice: “That's the 
ticket !’’) “Britons, strike home for the wooden walls of old 
England |’ (Frenzied pandemonium.) 


You've guessed it, I suppose? Yes, the speaker was Sammy 
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Saunderson. Clean off his nut, of course, and ready to play with 
the squirrels. 

After another twenty minutes he stepped down from the 
platform, and I tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Splendid !”" I declared. I had to say that because I was 
hemmed in. 

“T have done wonders in a short space of time, James,’ he 
said, disregarding the sarcasm. ‘To-day we have formed a 
Protection Society for Publicity Patrollers. These chaps 
appointed me their leader. At once I declared a lightning strike. 
It was a wonderful sight to see these brave fellows with whom I 
have stood 2 

“Shoulder to shoulder !”’ 

“Shoulder to shoulder, downing their boards directly the 
word was given. I am longing to tell Emily. She will be 
thrilled by it. And to-morrow e 

“What is to-morrow to bring forth, Sammy ?” 

“I am about to be appointed delegate to interview those 
who starve and batten on us at the present time ; I am to conduct 
the negotiations for better pay.”’ 

“Do you happen to know the name of the chief employer of 
advertisement paraders in London, Sammy ?”’ 

“No. I got my job through an agency.” 

“You'll laugh when I tell you, Sammy.” 

He looked at me. 

“Laugh ?”’ 

“You'll scream. The chief employer of the Publicity Patrol 
is Mr. Ephraim P. Podd, father of Miss Emily-——”’ 








What I told Sammy was the living truth. Ephraim P. Podd, 
of New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and a few other places, 
on one of his periodical visits to London had decided that the 
art of publicity as represented by the living advertisements 
within two boards who patrolled the metropolis was so dead and 
moribund that he must do something to enliven it. As the result 
of a few judicious enquiries, I had further learned that a desperate 
battle was being waged at the present time between the American 
invader and Mr. Charles A. Barnum, who stood for all that was 
best in London Proprietary Publicity Patrol circles, for Publicity 
Patrol supremacy. Each organization was trying to wipe the 
other off the streets. Honours had been fairly eve» until Sammy 
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Saunderson, smitten with the amelioration craze, had called a 
lightning strike. 


Ephraim P. Podd scowled as his secretary announced: ‘‘The 
gentleman from the Publicity Patrol Society, sir.” 

“Gentleman! What the thunder do you mean, Simmons ? 
The fellow’s bound to be a hobo, a rough-neck. I wish they 
allowed you to carry a gun in this God-forsaken country. Show 
the tramp in.” 

Two minutes later Ephraim sat bolt upright in his chair. 
A young man whose silk hat glistened in the morning sunshine, 
whose coat fitted miraculously, whose trouser creases were a joy 
to the eye, who wore his spats as only an Englishman of the right 
type can wear spats, came into the room. 

‘Well, and who are you ?” demanded Mr. Podd, wondering 
how the caller had got past Simmons. 

The visitor was nervous. He coughed, and shifted his 
weight from the left foot to the right, and then back again. 

“Well ?”’ said Mr. Podd again. 

‘“‘Er—I have called on behalf of the Publicity Patrol Society,” 
replied the visitor in a rather faint voice. 

“You’ve done—what?’ When he was deeply moved, 
Ephraim P. always became distinctly bellicose. 

“I’m not joking—honestly. I’m the secretary of the newly 
formed Publicity Patrol Society, and I thought I’d trot round 
and have a little friendly pow-wow with you about increased pay. 
I can assure you it’s badly wanted. Put it to yourself, old 
hoss.”’ 

“Don’t call me ‘old hoss’ !’’ thundered the raving Mr. Podd. 

“‘Old man’, then. I say, put it to yourself, old man. How 
would you like to live on what our chaps get—with ninepence 
knocked off for insurance ?”’ 

Ephraim P. Podd prided himself on being a strong, ruthless 
man of action. 

“I'll give you just two minutes to clear out of here, my 
lunatic friend. If you aren’t outside at the end of that time, I'll 
get a policeman to throw you out.” 

The caller coughed. 

“Hate to seem peevish or anything like that, but I think you 
would rather regret doing that. Apart from the policeman 
possibly getting hurt—in which case you would be liable for 
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damages—my colleagues in the Union would be very upset. 
They’re waiting outside now.” 

Ephraim rose in his wrath. 

“I don’t know who you are, but let me warn you that I’m a 
dangerous man to try to make a fool of !”’ he roared. 

Then the door opened and a girl entered. 

“Sammy !” 

“Emmie! Oh, Emmie!” 

“Snakes !’’ shrieked Ephraim P. Podd, goggling at the sight 
of his only daughter being clutched in the arms of a perfect 
stranger. 

“Emily !” he called at last. 

The distractingly pretty girl disengaged herself reluctantly. 

“Perhaps I ought to explain, Daddy, that this is Sammy 
Saunderson, and I’m going to marry him.” ~ 

Ephraim had faced many startling situations in his time— 
faced and overcome them—but to be informed in this casual 
fashion that his only daughter, the apple of his eye, was con- 
templating almost immediate matrimony with a man who was 
secretary of the local Publicity Patrol Society was much too much. 

“Do you know that this—this person came here to blackmail 
me this morning, Emily ?”’ 

“Sammy !” 

“TI am afraid your father has got rather the wrong notion, 
darling. He doesn’t seem to believe me, but I’ve been sent here 
by the Publicity Patrol to negotiate with Mr. Podd on a question 
of increased pay. You have no idea how hard the work is, 
Emily ; my shoulders——” 

‘“‘Have you carried an advertisement board, Sammy ?”’ She 
seemed thrilled at the thought. 

“All day and every day for the past week,’’ Sammy replied. 

‘Not in those clothes ?”’ 

‘“Er—no. You see, I had rather a shock yesterday. After I 
had been appointed a delegate by my pals of the Patrol, a friend 
of mine—James Harrington—sprang a surprise. He told me 
that the biggest employer of publicity patrollers in London was 
—your father. I didn’t think it would be paying Mr. Podd 
proper respect to come here wearing grubby togs.” 

“But why did you have to wear grubby togs, Sammy ?” 

““Because—don’t you see ?—I couldn't have got a job in 
that line at all unless I had been wearing awful clothes. I had to 
dress for the part.” 
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Emily laughed as a nightingale sings—through sheer joy. 

‘And you did this forme, Sammy ? You—you wore Worple’s 
oldest trousers for me ?”’ 

“How did you know that ?” 

“Your friend Mr. Harrington told me. Oh, Sammy !’ 

“Stop that chattering and give me a clear account of all this 
nonsense !”’ barked Mr. Podd. ‘‘You seem a gentleman, after all, 
Mr. Saunderson,” he went on, addressing the young man. “If 
you had formed an affection for my daughter, why did you not 
come to me in a straightforward fashion and acquaint me with 
the fact ?” 

“I was about to do so, sir; but Emily—I hope you do not 
mind me calling her ‘Emily’, sir—and I had a bit of a tiff. She 
told me the truth about myself, said I was living an empty 
existence——’”’ 

“Oh, Sammy, I didn’t really mean it! I didn’t realize what 
I was saying.” 

“T hadn’t realized it myself before, sir,’ went on Sammy ; 
“but after Emily had pointed out that all my income——” 

“What is your income ?”’ enquired Mr. Podd briskly. 

“It works out at about ten thousand pounds a year, sir.”’ 

“Fifty thousand dollars. Well, go ahead.” 

“As I was saying, sir, after Emily had pointed out that all my 
income was derived from the sweated industry of other people, I 
endeavoured to try to discover how the working classes lived. 
Once I became a walking advertisement, I found myself taking 
such an interest in their conditions that——’”’ 

“You lost me at least five thousand dollars yesterday by 
calling a lightning strike,’’ broke in the cold, hard voice of 
Ephraim P. 

There was a sticky silence. 

Emily broke it. 

“Don’t you see, Daddy,” she said, ““Sammy is so popular that 
all the advertisement-board men in London will work for you 
now instead of the other man if——”’ 

“Yes,” said her father eagerly. “‘If—what ?” 

“If Sammy tells them to,”’ supplied the offspring. 

“Will you do that ?”’ asked Mr. Podd. 

“On terms, sir.’’ The secretary of the Publicity Patrol 
Society squared his shoulders. 

“On terms! What terms ?”’ 

“That I become a partner in the firm, Mr. Podd,” said Sammy 
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Saunderson, speaking firmly and looking hard at Emily. “I 
think I can claim, as the result of my practical experience, to 
know far more about the industry than you do yourself.” 

“Is there anything else you want ?”’ 

Sammy disregarded the sarcasm. 

“There is Emily, of course, sir.”’ 


That’s why I say it’s women who cause all this History to be 
written. If it hadn’t been for Emily Podd, the laziest man in 
town would not have become a modern captain of industry. 


GIVING LIONEL A LEG-UP 


UNDERSTAND me, I’m not boasting. Just stating a fact. Lionel 
Bakehouse (pronounced Bacchus, after the god-johnny) was in 
the consommé clean up to his parting, and I lugged him out by his 
coat-tails. That’s all. Nothing to get excited about; any 
fellow with proper feeling would have done the same. But it 
was such a rummy show that I feel I must tell somebody about it. 

Perhaps I’d better start with the dramatis personae business. 
Putting modesty on one side, my name is Charles, and I try to 
live up to it. What I mean by that is that I can’t help being 
anyone’s prize pal—get the idea, “Charles his friend’? I 
don’t quite know what it is, but I simply can’t see a fellow in 
trouble without taking off my coat and wading in to the rescue. 
It’s a fairly wearing business, I can assure you, but by this time 
it’s become a habit. 

That’s enough about myself. Now we come to Lionel. 
Lionel was a bit of a bug in his way. He was the Third Secretary 
to the Minister for International Complications. His principal 
jobs were to prod a map of the world with little pins and see that 
the marmalade jar in front of the Minister’s gas-fire was always 
filled with water. In the Bakehouse (pronounced Bacchus) 
family circle, it was generally admitted that Lionel was ‘‘keeping 
an eye on the Far East”’. 

Grave, silent cove. Had one of those heavily domed fore- 
heads as now worn in Whitehall, and a cathedral sort of voice. 
Went six feet one inch, and was thin in proportion. Looked 
gloomy enough to have been a Professor in Russian Economics, 
and drank barley-water before going to bed. One often wondered 
why he went on living. 

We had always imagined Lionel to have about as much 
sentiment as a pint of lentils, so you can picture the shock we 
received when he told us he contemplated handing over the 
keys of the castle. Lionel married /—that took some getting, 
if you follow me. Lionel roaming wild and free was enough 
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for anyone ; but Lionel yoked, chained to the plough, delivering 
himself up every evening like a parcel from Selfridge’s, was 
beyond us. It was one of those things which simply could not 
be grasped. Even when I stood by his hand and handed out 
the ring, I thought it must all be a dream. 

Eloise was her name. It suited her; I’ll say that. She had 
large blue eyes, and when she looked at you she seemed to be 
wanting to tell you her inmost thoughts, even what her favourite 
foodstuffs were for lunch. A confirmed yearner. She always 
seemed to be swaying towards somebody—which may have 
accounted for Lionel losing his balance. : 

Now, I’m such a sensitive sort of cove. Seeing trouble ahead 
amounts to a positive gift with me. When I first saw Eloise and 
Lionel together I went straight home and drank three Scotches 
right off. If I hadn’t I should never have rallied. Eloise was 
all soul, and Lionel was all pins and discarded marmalade jars. 
I couldn’t see ’em blending anyhow. 

After standing by and seeing the worst, I nipped over to 
Switzerland. I wanted a change of air; the expression on 
Lionel’s face when the third old boot caught him on the side of 
his head after coming out of the vestry put a dent in me. It was 
a couple of months later that I rolled back to Duke Street. 

“‘Any callers, Thomson ?”’ I asked my man. 

“Mr. Bakehouse—frequently, sir.”’ 

I didn’t quite like the tone in which he said “frequently”, 
and I turned on him pretty sharply. 

“What do you mean—‘frequently’ ?”’ 

“Mr. Bakehouse has called every day for the past week, 
sir,’ replied my fellow, using the injured air with which he always 
tries to browbeat me. ‘‘He seemed particularly anxious to see 
you, sir.” 

“Righto !’”’ I chirped. 

Always the little optimist, you see, making a mock of sorrow. 
But really my heart was just about down in my golf shoes. 
That clammy feeling you read about in the patent-medicine 
advertisements had me in its grip. I was unmanned. What on 
earth could have happened to Lionel? Had he played the 
wanton with the marmalade jars? I shuddered, and got 
Thomson to call me a taxi. 

I found Lionel in a state bordering on mildew. He was 
sitting all crumpled up in front of the map, which I discovered 
upon close examination to be entirely pinless. 
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“Have you tried Peaker’s Peerless Powders for that Perfectly 
Punk Feeling ?” I started. 

‘For what ?” asked Lionel, looking like nothing on earth. 

“For that punk feeling !’’ I cried. “You look as though 
crabs were nibbling your vitals.” 

Lionel groaned. Itshooktheroom. Then he shook his head. 

“Charles,”’ he said, ‘“‘how little you know !” 

“Well, hand me the complete Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

“You won't laugh at me ?” He turned like a panther guard- 
ing its young. That was exactly the idea: a panther guarding 
its young. 

“Cross my heart !’’ I swore. 

“Life has become a mockery to me, Charles.” 

He flung out his hands so wildly that if there had been any 
pins left in the map of the world they must have been scattered 
to the four winds. 

At that moment the telephone-bell rang. 

“‘The Chief,”’ said the Third Secretary, awestruck. 

Then Lionel Bakehouse did a very remarkable thing. He 
took the receiver off, but instead of placing it to his ear, he put 
it on the table. 

‘“‘Now we shan’t be interrupted,” he said, like a man to whom 
Fate can do no further harm. 


Before he had gone very far I knew that it was an Eugene 
O'Neill scenario. That American bird would have made a 
twelve-act tragedy out of Lionel’s libretto. There were all the 
elements. 

Of course, a natural curiosity like Lionel should never have 
got married at all. Failing the one safe course, he should have 
tied himself up to someone suitable—a jaegared female lecturer 
of the Royal Geographical Society, say, or, in alternative, a 
Third Secretary of the other sex. Not Eloise Onoway—never, 
in this world, Eloise Onoway. 

Having fallen badly at the first hurdle, he should have done 
his best to retrieve the mistake. He should have been firm, he 
should have shown that he intended to be master in his own 
house—and that home should not have been within one hundred 
miles of Rhodenia Park. 

Rhodenia Park is worth a paragraph to itself, and it shall have 
it. Founded by freaks for freaks, it was the home for the 
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Completely Half-Baked. Long-haired men and short-haired 
women mingled in what they called unanimity of feeling, sandals 
and bathrobes. 

The poor prunes who lived at Rhodenia Park pretended to 
despise the outside world. They called themselves sensitive 
souls, and said they cared naught for the rude clamour of the 
mob—the mob being anyone who objected on sound rheumatism 
lines to sandals and bathrobes. 

Well, that was the crew who, somehow or other, had roped in 
Eloise Bakehouse—née Onoway. Eloise was a girl who had been 
saying for a long time that she wanted to find expression. She 
had tried many things—the stage, the films, and a bit of motor- 
driving for a practically defunct Cabinet Minister ; but none of 
these had seemed to suit. 

Marrying Lionel hadn’t helped a bit, either. P’raps the old 
boy had told her the inmost secrets of his heart—the stuff about 
the pins and the marmalade jar—but whatever the reason, it 
hadn’t stopped the girl from fretting. Doug, her brother, said 
that she had lately developed a habit of moaning. ‘‘She calls it 
her soul, but, of course, it may be her stomach,” he said, and 
went off chuckling. Brothers are like that when you stop to 
think about them. 

I looked at Lionel, and said in a loud, commanding tone : 

oe horse, you are going to invite me home to dinner to- 
night.”’ 

With that the sufferer started out of his stupor. 

“Can't! he gasped. ‘Eloise is going to be initiated to- 
night.” 

“Initiated! Into what ?” 

“Into the Inner Circle of the Symbolic Souls!’ he piped— 
and fell back into the gas-fire. 


You can’t stop a determined man. 

After bringing Lionel to, I bunged him into the old bus 
and shot him out home. He didn’t live actually in Rhodenia 
Park—there was such a run on the crazy shacks there that you 
couldn't get one for love or money—but Eloise had pitched her 
tent just on the outskirts. 

Mrs. Bakehouse wasn’t at home. I guessed she was fooling 
round with the freaks ; but just as we had sat down to a perfectly 
horrible dinner, she breezed in. She was wearing a one-piece 
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garment of sage-green, bobbed hair, and a far-away expression. 
In spite of the make-up she looked so pretty, however, that I 
forgave her on the spot. 

She eyed me coldly. 

“I’m afraid I have little time for conventional duties, Mr. 
Claverly,” she said, “‘so I shall have to leave you to Lionel to be 
looked after.” 

“Why be so cruel? Your husband tells me you are going 
to some jolly old show to-night—would it be too dreadful if I 
butted in ?”’ 

“My husband—as usual—has misinformed you, Mr. Claverly,”’ 
she said sternly. “I am to be initiated to-night into the Inner 
Circle of the Symbolic Souls, an intellectual community of select 
spirits. I scarcely think that such a gathering would appeal to 
you—or you to it !” 

With that she tossed her pretty head and breezed out, leaving 
me staggering against the ropes. 

“A nasty upper-cut that last bit,” I murmured to Lionel, 
who looked as if he had eaten some poisoned porridge. ‘‘But can 
we forget, old son, that the Claverlys fought at Corunna ?” 


It took some doing, but eventually I persuaded Lionel to 
accompany me into the stronghold of the Sensitive Souls. Scorn- 
ing to enter by the front gate, we scaled the wall and dropped 
down into a geranium bed. Crouching low, we saw a number of 
the freaks filing out of their circus-tent houses and loping towards 
a large shack that looked as though it had been started as a church 
and finished off as a football grand-stand. 

Walking in front was Mrs. Bakehouse, disguised this time as 
one of these jolly old Grecian dancers. She looked ravishing, 
and I could quite understand Lionel being peeved. I went all 
hot myself. And there was quite a nip in the air too. 

Lionel made a noise like a corncrake with asthma, and 
stumbled forward. His eyes glinted fire. 

“Steady, old son,’ I said. ‘“‘Let’s make sure of our ground 
first.” 

Arrived at the entrance to the night club, some fat loafer 
with greasy hair and the wrong kind of feet for sandals tried to 
shoo us away. 

“Begone !’”’ he piped, and waved his hands. 

With that I waved mine. This was a great moment for the 
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Cause. I felt that I must strike a blow for the Restoration of 
Lionel’s Conjugal Rights. 

Though I say it as shouldn’t, it was a pretty snappy right 
swing. It caught the sandalled apostle of Higher Life on the 
point of his flabby jaw, and he flopped without a word. 

Then we marched onwards. 

I suppose it was the battle-light in our eyes that tipped ’em 
off, for none of the other cultured ones tried any of the rough 
stuff, and we were free to look on. 

It was the High Priest rotter who got my goat. He was 
the hairiest thing outside Regent’s Park. Surrounded by the 
noisiest crowd that ever escaped being jailed, he initiated Eloise 
Bakehouse into the Inner Circle of the Symbolic Souls by first 
putting his paws on her head and then kissing her on both 
cheeks. 

You should have seen Lionel at this stage; he was almost 
human—absolutely |! Never saw such a change in a fellow in my 
life. I could quite understand his feeling, of course ; but it wasn’t 
part of my scheme to break up the proceedings so early. I 
wanted to have the whole layout before I started in real earnest. 

Following the initiation ceremony was some sort of playlet. 
Like everything else in the Bats’ Belfry, it was supposed to be 
symbolic. I took it as an interpretation of Indigestion Following 
a Lobster Mayonnaise Supper. Afterwards Eloise Bakehouse 
informed me it was a psycho-analytic drama entitled ‘‘Fingers of 
Fate’’—but that left me cold ; the awful writhings of the players 
could only have meant acute physical suffering. 

In this Eloise played the part of Naiad, the dancer. She 
saved it. Great stuff, while it lasted ; even the heavy breathing 
of Lionel couldn't stop me from shouting, ‘‘Encore |” 

Lionel waited to take Eloise home, but she was as coldly 
indifferent as ever. 

“Why did you come to-night with your hostile influence ?” 
she snapped. ‘Don’t you know that only elemental creatures 
of the wild wind and the searching sun are allowed in this place of 
tireless thoughts ? Lionel, why did I marry a gross materialist, 
a bond-slave to convention and modern civilization ?”’ 

Well, I ask you! 


I didn’t see Lionel for a fortnight after that, thinking it too 
dangerous to interfere between man and almost wife. 
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Apparently matters had gone from bad to worse. Eloise 
was overdoing the Naiad business. 

“Never home to dinner,” wailed Lionel. “Why, I scarcely 
see anything of her—and when I do, she talks some poisonous 
rot about being an elemental spirit far above the corroding 
influence of cramped convention. I tell you what it is, Charles— 
one of these days I shall do something desperate.” 

“You will!’ I replied, with conviction. Something had 
struck me with the force of an avalanche. ‘I’m going to make 
you do it,” I added. 

Lionel looked at me severely. 

“Still, I must never forget that I am a Civil Servant,” he said. 
As though to emphasize the point, he struck several totally 
unnecessary pins into the map of the world behind him. 

‘Loan me your left ear, Lionel,” I said solemnly. ‘Out 
of the vast ether a plan has come to me for your deliverance. 
Have you a bathing-suit at home ?” 

“Yes—s ; but . 

“Listen !’”’ I cried sternly. 

He listened. Occasionally he broke into a hollow groan; 
at other times he would pace the floor, raising his hands in 
anguish as though calling upon heaven to witness his shame. 
In one of these moments, he unguardedly tore at his collar, which 
split. A regrettable scene followed. But when he was quiet 
once more, I had him feeding out of my hand. 





Across the eastern horizon the first faint flushes of dawn 
came stealing. But the poetry of the world’s awakening was 
something tempered by the sharp snap there was in the air. 

Also in the Bakehouse bedroom. Mrs. Bakehouse became 
acutely conscious of this when her husband, flinging back the 
clothes with a careless hand, strode determinedly into his dressing- 
room. 

“Lionel!” (Sleepily, but with a hint of anger.) 

No answer. 

“Lionel !’? (With increased wakefulness and some quite 
unmistakable anger.) 

“You called?” There was an inflexion in her husband’s 
voice which Mrs. Bakehouse had never remarked before. 

“Called! Of course I called! What do you mean by getting 
out of bed in the middle of the night in this ridiculous fashion ?” 
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Gaunt but impressive in his mauve-striped pyjamas, Lionel 
Bakehouse turned quickly. 

‘Ridiculous fashion!” he repeated. “Woman! Do you 
know what you are saying? Do you know that you are 
casting contempt on the Sublime Order of the Sons of the 
Sun ?” 

Mrs. Bakehouse sat up in bed, heedless of the nippy air, which 
now rushed in through the open window. Her face registered 
doubt, perplexity, smothered rage, and, roughly, seventeen 
other emotions. 

“Lionel, do you feel all right ? Because I think your mind 
must be wandering. What do you mean by this nonsense about 
the Sublime Order of the Sons of the Sun ?” 

“Mean, woman? It means that I have become an elemental ! 
Gleefully each morning with the break of day shall I rise and 
greet the Orb of Life with appropriate dances. Do you think 
you are the only person to wish to climb to higher things ?” 

With these few remarks, the Third Secretary to the Minister 
for International Complications disappeared again into his 
dressing-room. 

He made a sensational reappearance. Clad simply in a 
bathing-costume, inefficiently concealed by a bath-gown, he 
walked to the french window leading to the lawn and flung it 
wide with an imperious gesture. 

“Hail, Majesty !’ he called, giving the Fascist salute. “Now 
that thou hast in the lap of Thetis taken nap, give welcome to 
one of thy sons.” 

A strange cry came from the bed. But for the intense cold, 
Mrs. Bakehouse would undoubtedly have told herself that she 
was dreaming. Yet her husband doing his stuff as a sun- 
worshipper was worse than any dream. There are things too 
ee to be believed: Lionel in his bathing-costume was one of 
them. 

The Bakehouse home was a bungalow. Consequently, the 
Third Secretary and his wife slept on the ground floor. With his 
long stride, Lionel could have one foot in his bedroom and the 
other on his lawn. 

“Lionel! You'll catch your death of cold! Look how 
your knees are shaking !” 

It was the voice of the female raised in alarm. 

~ “Cold! I, a Son of the Sun!” Her husband, word-perfect 
in his part, laughed the idea to scorn. 
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- He strode off, teeth chattering like castanets. 

. In the centre of the lawn he placed on the wet grass the piece 
of matting he had been carrying with meticulous care. Then, 
looking towards the rising sun, he flung his gown from him and 
commenced such a series of strange posturings as only a person 
with his physical peculiarities could have performed. It was 
the New Health Movement gone completely woosy. 

At the open window, Mrs. Bakehouse shuddered at the 
spectacle. 

Suddenly she also stiffened. A woman’s head had appeared 
over the garden fence. It was followed by a woman’s face. 
The woman looked at the strangely costumed Son of the Sun 
(who was in the midst of the most intricate movement he had 
yet attempted), and chuckled—positively chuckled. Mrs. 
Bakehouse heard her distinctly. 

“Hallo, lovely. You ave up early !”’ 

With hands pressed to her ears, Mrs. Bakehouse heard the 
devastating, terrible words. 

But worse was to come. 

‘‘Hello, sweetheart. How do you think I look ?” 

Her husband, Lionel P. Bakehouse, educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and at the present time occupying the highly dignified 
and much-envied post of Third Secretary to the Minister for 
International Complications, had turned sideways, and deliber- 
ately replied to the intrusive and insufferable female. With 
strained eyes, heaving breast, and clenched hands, Mrs. Bake- 
house hung mesmerized on the creature’s reply. 

‘T think you look perfectly splendid, dearie,’’ came the words. 

“Perfectly splendid” would have been bad enough without 
the ‘‘dearie’. How dared any woman but herself say that her 
husband was perfectly splendid ? How dared any other woman 
call him by such an affectionately intimate appellation as 
“‘dearie” ? 

The temporary paralysis left her. Clad only in her dressing- 
gown, she dashed on to the lawn. 

“You abandoned wretch!’’ she cried to the creature whose 
face showed over the top of the wall. “Go away! Go away 
before I communicate with the police! How dare you speak to 
my husband whilst—whilst he is in this condition? And you” 
—turning to the preposterous performer—' ‘if you don’t 
want to break my heart, you will come into the house at 
once.” 
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Have you guessed it? The situation, as I saw it, was this : 
Lionel could only be saved by something desperate being done. 
So I made him word-perfect in his part first, and then, just at 
the crucial moment, disguised as something out of one of Charlie 
Cochran’s choruses, popped my head over the wall. It was lucky 
Lionel’s house was the end one of a row, but even then, it meant 
staying up all night and bribing Jackson, my chauffeur, never to 
say a word about the rummy affair. 

You know the way these medical jokers kill one crowd of 
germs by injecting an even more virulent lot into the system ? 
That was how I figured out Eloise would be cured. 


It is significant that Lionel gave up his membership of the 
Sublime Order of the Sons of the Sun just about the time that 
his wife resigned from the Inner Circle of Symbolic Souls. 


MERVYN IN THE MELTING-POT 


CAN you spare acouple of minutes? Youcan? That’s topping, 
because I think you really ought to hear the stirring story of 
Mervyn Phillpott. A stout fellow, Mervyn—he used to lug 
the scales down at a good eighteen stone—even if he is a 
changed man now. 

Right from the start, poor old Mervyn had carried his burden. 
Even as a kid he had to have his clothes specially made for him, 
while as life went on his troubles and his girth increased. He 
bore up manfully, however, until the present episode, when all 
his affairs might truthfully be said to have gone clean into the 
melting-pot. 


Her name was Imogen. She was an American, and her 
father had a lot of money—about a third of all there was in 
the world, roughly speaking. 

Yet Mervyn loved her for herself alone. Fat men are often 
like that. 

It seemed ludicrous for a fellow with three chins and the 
largest waistband in London to talk about love, and so Mervyn 
kept silent. To his Aunt Monica, who suggested a certain loosen- 
ing of the vocal chords, he turned a deaf ear. 

Mervyn was about as big a problem to Lady Monica Perringer 
—his only living relative—as the American Loan used to be to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in Imogen Samson she imagined 
she had found a solution. It was disconcerting to have this good 
idea biffed brutally on the bean. 

“Very well, Mervyn,” Lady Perringer said, with icy severity ; 
“if that is your attitude, I shall cease to interest myself in your 
affairs. You must shift for yourself.” 

“Shift for myself ?’’ repeated Mervyn, looking like a harassed 
haggis. Usually his aunt only employed the most classical of 
language ; this lapsing into the idiom of the people was a bad 
sign. 
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The wind continued to blow from the north. 

“T shall discontinue your allowance, Mervyn. You are 
twenty-six years of age, and it is time you did some work. It 
might get your fat down.” With a gesture that Queen Elizabeth 
probably used when giving the high-sign for one of her former 
favourites to be beheaded, Lady Perringer swept from the room. 

Mervyn’s first idea was to fling himself wildly at her feet 
and crave for time. But one glance at his aunt’s face told him 
this was a prison sentence without any option. 

Drawing two chairs together, he sat down. This was the 
most serious crisis of his life. Perspiration bedewed his brow. 
In that vast region covered by the four bottom buttons of his 
waistcoat, there was a disquieting ache. He had eaten an ample 
breakfast only an hour before, but this sudden shock made him 
feel as empty asasieve. It was awful. 

I don’t want you to think that Mervyn didn’t put up a 
struggle. He did. He actually asked one of his pals—Tony 
Devlin it was—to find him a job. 

“What at ?”’ naturally enquired Tony. 

“Work !’’ replied Mervyn, with simple directness. 

“Right !”’ responded the other, with heartless levity. ‘“They’ve 
got the road up in Piccadilly ; go and hire yourself out as a steam- 
roller.” 

Every man has hislimit. That night, after practising secretly 
in his bedroom to flop as gracefully as possible on to one knee, 
Mervyn waddled round to the FitzHerbert Hotel, where the 
Samsons were bedding down. 

Imogen listened carefully to what he had to say, called a 
couple of porters to help him to his feet, and then passed judg- 
ment. 

“You're a nice boy, Mervyn,” she said, “but too fat.” 

“But I love yo c 

“I know, and it’s very nice indeed of you to tell me; but 
you're far too fat.” 

“Then you don't love me !”’ spluttered Mervyn. 

Imogen stifled a tiny yawn. 

“How can I get to know the real you,” she asked, “when it’s 
hidden away behind so much flesh ? How long have you been 
this way, Mervyn ?”’ 

“All my life,” he told her, in an Owen Nares voice. 

“Then I’m afraid it’s no use hoping. It’s probably consti- 
tutional. I’m sorry, Mervyn, dreadfully sorry—but you must 
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see for yourself how impossible it is. Why, we could not even 
dance together.” 

To hear a fat man groan is an unnerving ordeal. Imogen 
Samson shuddered. But she remained firm. As a possible 
husband Mervyn was at least six stone over-weight. 


All national heroes do not get their photographs into the 
newspapers. The world knew nothing, for example, of the 
martyrdom of Mervyn Phillpott. It passed on its way, un- 
heeding and indifferent. What troubled the world that care 
kept its watch in Mervyn’s eye, and that where care lodges, sleep 
hasn’t much chance to lie? The answer, as you have no doubt 
anticipated, is a lemon. 

Not to beat any more bones about it, poor old Mervyn was 
dead stymied. Too proud to beg—from his aunt, too fat to 
steal—without getting noticed, he was in a really dreadful state. 
Apart altogether from the financial famine, love, like a worm in 
the bud, was stealing the colour from his damask cheek, now that 
he knew he had lost Imogen for ever. 

He was brooding gloomily on how everything had become 
unstuck this particular afternoon when, walking down Sackville 
Street, he heard a call. 

“Hi! You!” 

Now, there may be men in the world who can walk on without 
a shiver when they hear someone shouting behind them, ‘Hi! 
You !”” but Mervyn Phillpott was not one of them. Sackville 
is a street of tailors, and the particular serf of the shears who 
toiled over Mervyn’s garments had his business abode there. 
Mervyn strongly suspected the voice in question belonged to 
this coyote. 

The tailor question has its peculiarities. With money in 
hand, one can dismiss the importunities of a tailor with the 
scorn which such unseemly badgering deserves ; without money 
one feels at once like an escaped criminal. With Mervyn 
Phillpott the feeling became so acute that he actually started 
to run. 

A fat man running down Sackville Street is certain to arrest 
attention. Mervyn’s meandering was no exception. After 
casting one look at the fugitive, the crowd, acting in a public 
spirit, wholeheartedly took up the chase. 
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- Tremors shook Mervyn’s bulk. He owed Smoot the tailor 
nearly one hundred pounds. Visions of spending the rest of his 
life in a Brixton cell blurred his vision. 

He must get away. But where? Already hands were 
clawing at his shoulders. With the instinct of the hunted 
creature he turned sideways into an open door and lunged 
forward. 

“Hi! What’s the game ?” 

This also was a cold, enquiring voice. Mervyn looked up at 
the man into whose arms he had sagged, saw a being attired like 
a cinema commissionaire, noticed the lettering on the cap, and 
did the quickest mental act in his life. 

“Matter ?”’ he replied haughtily. “What do you mean by 
such insolence? I’ve come to have a Turkish bath.” 

Joe Hunt, the doorkeeper in the Abdul Turkish Bath 
Establishment, disentangled himself from the mass of humanity 
which he was holding up with extreme difficulty and expressed 
himself forcibly. 

“You don’t half look as though you want one too!’ he said. 
“What’s your scrappin’ weight—twenty stun ?” 

Mervyn passed on. Outside the gates, as it were, he could 
hear the tumult of the multitude still sighing for his blood. 
This was not a moment to tarry. 

“Ticket, sir ?”’ 

. He had arrived by this time at a sort of office, behind the 
window of which sat a girl. 

“Ticket ? Certainly!’ replied Mervyn gallantly. “Er— 
how much ?”’ 

‘Half a crown for the ordinary bath, five shillings if you want 
special massage,”’ replied the girl in dulcet tones. 

You will have inferred from the previous pages that Mervyn 
hadn’t much loose tin lying about ; but he was so grateful for 
having escaped from the avenging mob, and he was, moreover, so 
taken with the gracious look in the girl’s eyes, that he fished out 
five bob without a moment’s hesitation. 

“T'll have the special massage—certainly !”’ he said. 

“I’m sure you will find the benefit of it !’’ was the encouraging 
response. 

Leaving the siren, Mervyn walked along a passage and found 
himself in a square room. Here, no sooner did he show himself, 
than one of two men seized him violently, plumped him into 
a chair, took off his boots, handed him an armful of towels, 
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placed slippers on his feet, and then conducted him to a long 
corridor on either side of which were cubicles. 

“Smoked ’addocks! ‘E’s a ’efty ’un, Jim!” the guide told 
his confrére when he returned. 

Mervyn, left alone, ruminated. Then he started to undress. 
After all, he had paid his five shillings—a hurried search assured 
him that it was the last five shillings he had in the world—and he 
might as well have his money’s worth. It would give the crowd 
outside time to disperse, in any case. He had never had a 
Turkish bath, but he had been assured by his friends that the 
sensation was pleasurable. Anyway, he was going to try it. 
Anything was better than facing the world again. 

Partially undressed, he poked his head ee the sheltering 
curtains of his cubicle and called : 

“Attendant !”’ 

The man who had escorted him came hurrying up. 

“Sir ?”? 

“What do I do now ?” 4sked Mervyn. 

Within five minutes Mervyn, an impressive figure wearing 
only two loin-cloths (the largest provided by the management), 
stepped from his cubicle and walked resolutely along the corridor. 
Pushing aside a curtained door, he found himself in a room full 
of steam, hot air, and Turkish bathers being violently pummelled 
whilst lying at full length on raised boards. 

One of the pummellers ceased from his labours to point to 
yet another door. 

“The heat chambers are in there, sir.” 

Determined to see this thing through to the sticky end—he 
was already feeling that way—Mervyn oozed onwards, to be 
greeted with a hot blast as he turned into the chamber indicated. 
Here he discovered a number of seated figures brooding deeply 
and giving practically no sign of life. As it seemed the thing to 
do, Mervyn sat down. 

Immediately several million pores he had never known 
he possessed commenced to work overtime. Small rivers com- 
menced to form on his body. As they pattered on the floor a 
grave voice said : 

“You ought to have come here years ago—it would have 
prevented you getting into that disgustingly obese condition.”’ 

Turning to see his critic, Mervyn discovered a man sitting in 
what looked like his bare bones. 

“I beg your pardon ?” he said severely. 
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“T said that you ought to have come here years ago,” repeated 
the man. ‘Look at me.” 

Mervyn dashed a pint of perspiration from off his fore- 
head. 

“T don’t want to look at you; if you only knew it, you're a 
very unpleasant sight,’’ he said sternly, and, giving a twist to his 
loin-cloth, he strode away. 

There are three chambers of heat at Abdul’s. The first is 
for beginners, the second is for stout lads who have served their 
apprenticeship and can be guaranteed to stand the strain, and 
then there is—the Oven. This is a small compartment, seating 
only six, situated immediately over the heating apparatus. 
Colonels home from India make straight for it, but to the ordinary 
man it is sudden death without any warning. 

Mervyn headed direct for the Oven. He did so because he 
wanted to get as far away as possible from his critic the Living 
Skeleton. 

Several more million unsuspected pores started to do their 
bit once Mervyn was safely installed in the Oven. Owing to the 
mist in front of his eyes he did not recognize, until the man spoke, 
the figure who seated itself next to him. 

“T regret that you should have avoided me this afternoon, 
Mr. Phillpott.” 

Smoot ! 

He looked. Yes, the face was Smoot’s. 

“I object to being shouted at in the street, Mr. Smoot.” 

“And I strongly resent your ignoring my frequent applica- 
tions for payment, Mr. Phillpott.” 

Mervyn dashed another quart of sweat from his brow. 

“Do you mean to say, confound it, that you followed me 
here in order that you could dun me ?”’ 

“I am determined to have my money,” was the merciless 
rejoinder. “There are curious stories going round concerning 
you, Mr. Phillpott. I have talked with other of your creditors— 
to be perfectly frank, I am alarmed at your condition.” 

Mervyn shifted uneasily. To be equally frank, he was 
alarmed himself. He wondered how long he would be able to 
stick this perfectly foul heat. Then came a thought that even 
in the Oven sent a cold shiver through him: his creditors would 
be waiting outside. He daren’t leave the place. 

He commenced to laugh. It was a laugh that an absconding 
slate club treasurer at the moment of arrest might have uttered. 


> 
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Mervyn resolved that if Smoot’s idea was to wait until he 
changed back into his street clothes, he would have to do some 
lingering. 

It became hotter every minute. A third section of un- 
suspected pores were now joining in the revelry. But he stuck 
to his post. 

“Do—you—think—1t—i s—a dvisable—for—you—to—stay— 
here—any—longer ? The—temperature—is—really—overpower- 
ing,’’ said Smoot in pants. 

A derisive laugh came from Mervyn Phillpott. 

“I — usually — spend — several — hours — in — here — but — 
you — toddle — off — home — Smoot. Don’t — let — me — keep— 

ou.” 
- ‘“T—must—instst—upon—a—settlement—of—my—account.” 

“Can’'t—pay—you—here—you—ass |” ~ 

After that, Smoot settled himself to wait. But he was out 
of training, and presently, with a loud gasp, he rose and lurched 
away. If he had stayed any longer, he would have completely 
evaporated. 

Waiting until he had seen him stagger through to the massage- 
room, Mervyn cooled his ardour sufficiently to return to the first 
heat-chamber. 

After another half an hour, deeming it safe, he ventured out 
himself. 

An attendant hastened forward. 

“Get on this table, please, sir.” 

“Ouch !”" cried Mervyn, as the man’s knuckles dug deeply 
into the small of his back. 

“Do you a world of good, sir. If you stayed here a week and 
put yourself into my hands, you wouldn't know yourself.” 

“OucH |” 

“You wouldn’t really, sir’—punching Mervyn viciously in 
the region of the ribs. ‘“‘The trouble with you stout gentlemen is 
that you leave it tillit’s too late. Then you get fatty degenera- 
tion of the ’eart and you pop off as easy as kiss me ‘and. Takea 
tip from me, sir: why, I ’ad a gen'l’man in the other day lying 
at death’s door, as you may say. ’E’d been to Harley Street, 
and all the big doctors ’ad said they was sorry but they could do 
nothin’ for ’im. He comes along to me, and, bless your life, in a 
week or so he got himself insured for a couple of thousand 
pahnds. It’s a fact, sir.” 

“Ouch !” 
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Half an hour later, when he was in a rest-room drying-off, 
as the process was known, Mervyn rang a bell. 

“Tell the manager I wish to see him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

A gentleman with a hot-house air presented himself. 

“Are you the manager ?” 

“‘At your service, sir.”’ 

“Er—lI was talking to one of the masseurs just now——’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“And he was saying that you occasionally put people up. 
My doctor has recommended me a course of treatment.”’ 

The manager bowed. 

“Whilst we are not an hotel, sir, yet we have a small number 
of rooms available. May I enquire your name, sir ?”’ 

Mervyn blanched. He couldn’t give his own name. It was 
impossible to tell this bird that he was seeking refuge merely to 
evade his creditors. 

‘““Er—Perringer.”’ 

The manager bowed. 

“Any relation to Lady Perringer, sir ?”’ 

“Er—cousin,” replied Mervyn. 


’ 


A week passed. It was a pleasant week, 1f somewhat enervat- 
ing. Each day Mervyn soaked himself in the Oven before 
delivering himself up to the bony knuckles of the human punching- 
machine. 

After that came a luxurious rest in the cooling-off chamber, 
in the restful quietude of which he could smoke, read the maga- 
zines, and eat—and how he did eat! Occasionally he had qualms, 
but he had long since decided that when the day of reckoning 
did come he would get the bill and send it to his aunt. 

On the twelfth day the beatific calm was disturbed. Mervyn 
was perspiring comfortably in the Oven when two strangers came 
and settled themselves companionably near him. 

“The Samsons are going back to New York to-morrow, 
Charles,’’ said one stranger. 

“Too early to congratulate you yet, old son ?”’ enquired the 
other. 

Charles, the first speaker, smiled. Mervyn, who had turned 
to look at him, decided it was the most hideous and fiendish 
smirk he had ever seen on any human face. 
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“All I can say,” was Charles’s perfectly nauseating reply, 
“is that Imogen was very kind last night—yes, very kind.” 

Mervyn started violently. What right had this frightful 
freak to talk about Imogen? What in thunder did he mean 
by it ? 

But if what the fellow said was true, he hadn’t a moment 
to lose. If the Samsons were really returning to America the 
next day he might never see Imogen again. 

Jumping up as though he had been scorched, he fled. 

“A shower—quickly !’’ he ordered the masseur. “And 
get my clothes down to the rest-room. I have an urgent appoint- 
ment !” 

Ten minutes later Mervyn was ready for the street. He was 
vaguely conscious that the manager was regarding him with a 
calculating eye, but he hadn’t time to worry over a trifle like 
that. Rushing into the street, he hailed the first taxicab. 

“FitzHerbert Hotel !” 


Miss Imogen Samson was at home to a few of her more 
intimate friends. She was taking advantage of this tea-gathering 
to say reluctant farewells. 

“Yes, isn't it annoying ?”’ she was murmuring for the tenth 
time. “But Daddy has suddenly made up his mind, and he won’t 
leave me here alone.” 

“You are looking worried, dear. Is anything wrong ?”’ 

Imogen flushed at this direct query. 

“Anything wrong? Of course not,’ she prevaricated. 

But, all the same, there was something wrong. Imogen 
was worried about the complete disappearance of Mervyn 
Phillpott. Absence had made her realize she was fonder of him 
than she had thought. Poor boy, surely he couldn’t have taken 
her rebuff too deeply and done something desperate ? 

“But you look so pale, dearest !’’ persisted her candid 
friend. 

“Pale!” And then, putting her hands to her heart, Imogen 
Samson screamed. 

Something that looked like the ghost or the shadow of the 
man she had spurned staggered into the room. It was Mervyn 
Phillpott—and yet it was not Mervyn Phillpott. For this 
apparition was at least six stones lighter in weight ; two of the 
three chins had completely disappeared ; the face was now like 
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unto one of those strong, stern-jawed individuals to be seen in 
the advertisement pages of American magazines. 

“Imogen !"’ cried the ghost, whose clothes flapped weirdly . 
about him as he walked. 

“Mervyn !” 

Imogen Samson even yet could hardly believe her eyes. 
The poor boy! How he must have suffered ! 

“Mervyn,” she cried again, “how changed you are! What 
has become of such a large part of you ?” 

The man to whose arm she clung was struggling to think out 
a suitable reply when the door burst open and two men strode in. 
Mervyn instantly recognized one as the manager of Abdul’s. 
The second was a stranger, but he didn’t like him either. 

“May I enquire the reason for this intrusion ?’’ demanded 
Miss Samson haughtily. Her maternal instinct had been warned 
—these men meant harm to Mervyn: Mervyn, who had suffered 
so much because of her that he had shrunk at least four sizes 
smaller. 

“This—this person,’ started the manager of Abdul’s to 
explain, ‘‘has left my establishment without paying his 
bill.” 

‘Who is this individual, Mervyn ?”’ 

“T understand he has some sort of connection with a Turkish 
bath.” 

“With a Turkish bath ?” 

“Yes, you see—but do you mind if I don’t explain now, 
Imogen ? A Harley Street doctor said it was the only thing 
that could save my life——”’ 

“Mervyn I” 

The second intruder, who had not troubled so far to remove 
his objectionable bowler hat, now stepped forward. 

“T’m from Scotland Yard,’ he said. ‘‘Mr. Frapper here 
called mein. Apart from the debt, I want to take this gentleman 
along for enquiries. He looks to me very much like ‘Flash Joe’ 
Tratman, the swell mobsman.”’ 

“ “Flash Joe’ Tratman !’’ repeated Imogen. And then the 
door opened again and in came another visitor. 

“Mervyn, what are you doing in those awful clothes ?”’ asked 
Lady Monica Perringer. ‘And who are these dreadful persons ?” 
—surveying Abdul’s manager and the bowler-hatted one through 
a lorgnette. 

By this time Mervyn felt answering questions was easy. 
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“This one’’—indicating the detective—‘says he is from 
Scotland Yard. He doubts my being a relation of yours, Aunt. 
He seems to think that I am a crook called ‘Flash Joe’ Tratman 
in disguise.” 

“What nonsense! I am Lady Perringer, and this is my 
nephew, Mr. Mervyn Phillpott.” 

“He told me he was a cousin,’’ commented Abdul’s manager 
heavily. ° 

“And who are you, pray ?” 

“Manager for Abdul’s—the Turkish baths in St. James’s 
Street. This man, whom you say is your nephew, has been 
staying there for several days. He owes thirty pounds.” 

The door opened once again, and yet another visitor popped 
in. He was a thin, cadaverous-looking man, who made straight 
for Imogen Samson, disregarding everyone else. 

“Daddy !’’ cried Imogen. “‘Thank God you’ve come! Daddy, 
give me a hundred and fifty dollars at once !” 

“In a minute, my dear,’ said her father. ‘I want to tell 
you something first. You know that corn that’s been giving 
me so much trouble ever since I came to London? You know 
that I've tried everything that could be bought in this benighted 
town and that nothing did it a bit of good? Well—now don’t 
interrupt your old father, child—I dropped into a place in St. 
James’s Street this afternoon to have a Turkish bath, and the 
attendant cut that goldarned corn out as clean as a whistle—yes, 
sir : it came out as clean and as sweet as a nut !”’ 

“Daddy !”’ 

“Wait! I haven't finished yet. Have you ever stopped to 
realize, Imogen, the amount of evil that is caused by corns? A 
man is afflicted as I was. His whole nature changes. He may 
easily become a criminal; the least that can happen 1s for his 
mind and brain to become warped. For the past month I have 
not been myself—you must have noticed the fact yourself, Imogen. 
Now—I am free! Free!’ In proof of his freedom, Silas 
Samson, the richest man but two in the world, did a spirited 
step-dance. 

“Daddy !” 

““Just one more moment, Imogen. You should share the joy 
your old father feels at this moment. You know, Imogen, 
that I’m not a mean-spirited man. What do you think I did 
after the attendant rclieved me of that corn? Why, I bought 
the place and installed him as manager !” 
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An individual whose drooping moustache was his most char- 
acteristic feature sagged forward. 

“If you will excuse me, sir, there must be some mistake— 
I am the manager of Abdul’s Turkish Baths in St. James’s Street.” 

Silas Samson looked at him thoughtfully. 

“So you shall be,” he said. “I'll take the other feller back 
to New York with me and make a fortune out of corns on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” 


“Mervyn |” 
“Imogen |”’ 
They clinched. 
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Ir is to be feared that when the historian gets to work on the 
Plantagenet annals, prejudice will be shown in the affair of 
Simon versus The Rest. For that reason, a totally unbiased 
account is given below. 

Love had to come to Simon by way of one of the principal 
artistes in the revue ‘‘Don’t Believe a Word of It”. The rest of 
the Plantagenet family had risen, consequently, in indignant 
protest. 

On the face of it, Simon might have been considered to possess 
a cast-iron defence. Connie Gilder had risen to such eminence 
in the acting profession that her hand could reasonably have 
been sought by any aspiring young peer. 

And yet when Simon, in support of his plea for matrimony, 
cited the case of his grandfather, old Playfair Plantagenet, one 
of the leading lads of his time, who had rounded off a notably 
hectic career by marrying into the Chorus, the Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Plantagenets that had been called to 
consider the question ruled the precedent out of order, and 
announced the family ruling. 

Rising amidst considerable excitement, Simon had stated that 
he willingly, even gladly, accepted the alternative. Love had 
blossomed in his heart, and he could not shut the door in its 
face, he said. 

Borrowing a few quid from Marchant, the family butler, he 
shook the dust of the various country seats from off his feet and 
engaged a small bed-sitting-room in the purlieus of Brixton. He 
had received it on good authority that no man could hope to 
succeed in the acting profession unless he lived at Brixton. For 
he was desirous of becoming an actor himself. 

Love had demanded this fresh sacrifice. Before his moving- 
in, Connie Gilder had listened to his pleading indifferently. There 
was an adorable little frown above the brown eyes. 

“Not for me!” she said decisively. ‘‘Especially after what 
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you've just told me. I’ve seen too many girls die young through 
marrying a man with a family like yours! Why, Si, I should 
just freeze to death when your people looked at me! You're a 
nice boy, and you mean well ; but there’s nothing doing, old son. 
When I marry, I shall marry into the Profession. He'll be a man 
of my own class, not a fellow who will be ashamed of me in the 
first week.” 

“Rot !”’ replied Simon Plantagenet. “You'll marry me, not 
my people. I say, you can’t throw me over like this, you know !” 

“If you were only in the Profesh, darling !’’ Connie said, 
drooping her head. 

Something stirred inside Simon Plantagenet. It was his 
memory recalling the fact that in the year something his forebears 
had ridden to the Crusades. 

He accepted the challenge gaily. 

“T’ll get a fellow to propose me, straight away !’’ he said. 
“Good fun, acting—what ?” 

In duty bound, he informed his family of this second step. 
The Plantagenets retorted by cutting off all financial supplies. 


Sitting on the bed in his small room a few days before Christ- 
mas, Simon felt hope dying within him. Doubt was taking its 
place. Now that the feverish excitement had passed, reaction 
had set in. In Simon’s case it was one of those lingering re- 
actions, set to mournful music. The Last of the Plantagenets 
felt as if he had committed a murder and was experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in disposing of the body. 

He was still steeped in gloom, when, a radiant vision, Connie 
Gilder burst into the room. 

“Come on, Simon,” she cried, “‘get a move on! I’ve made 
Mr. Williams promise to give you a small part in the new show 
they're putting on. The rehearsal starts at eleven, so we shall 
have to hurry. You'll do the best you can, won’t you ?” 

This doubt in the mind of his beloved increased to something 
like a certainty the fear Simon had that he was about to make 
a priceless ass of himself. Harrowed by dreadful qualms, he 
accompanied Connie to the theatre. 

Once inside the portals, he stepped into a strange and un- 
feeling world. Seated in the empty stalls was a man whose 
democratic tastes had led him to take off his coat and pull up 
his shirt-sleeves. He was smoking a cigar of particular violence, 
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and spoke a tongue of which the budding Thespian did not ken. 
This was Jud B. Williams, the famous American producer, and 
Simon felt at once that they weren’t going to be friends. 

It was early apparent that this feeling was reciprocated. 

‘“T’m tired of seeing these sissy boys!’’ declared Jud B. 
nasally. ‘But Life’s hard, anyway ; get up there, and show us 
all what you can’t do!” The finger with which he pointed to 
the stage depressed Simon still more. 

Love upheld the Last of the Plantagenets in that moment of 
trial. But for Connie Gilder, he would have reduced the Ameri- 
can producer to a state of gibbering penitence by means of the 
famed Plantagenet stare. With Connie’s brown eyes fixed im- 
ploringly upon him, however, he walked away, and presently 
found himself standing alone on a draughty platform with the 
members of the orchestra making what seemed grotesque noises 
at him. 

“Sing !’’ barked Jud B. 

Simon had only got through the first two lines of the ‘Eton 
Boating Song’’—the only thing he knew—when his tormentor 
stood up and pulled his shirt-sleeves higher. 

“Dance !’’ hissed Jud B. 

As Simon said afterwards, he hadn't a proper chance. Danc- 
ing a foxtrot with an imaginary partner is not a fair test. 

But the verdict was frankly hostile. 

“In the States,” blared Jud B., “‘they’d shoot a guy with 
feet like yours! The best thing you can do is to buy a bath- 
chair. Next!” 

Grief engulfed Simon. He looked round for Connie ; but she 
was nowhere to be seen. She had vanished. 

He had started hurriedly for the door when a boy dressed 
in uniform touched him on the arm. 

“The manager wants to see you in the office,’ 
this youth. 

Simon registered surprise by dropping his monocle. 

“The manager ?”’ He started. 

“I think he wants to pension you off,’ explained the boy. 
“Will you please to follow me ?” 

Adopting an attitude of exaggerated respect, the boy minced 
away, to the appreciative laughter of the watching crowd. 

Inside the office was a man with a prominent nose and 
diamonds to match. He proclaimed himself to be Mr. J. Lionel 
Hatton, the theatrical magnate. 


vouchsafed 
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‘‘What are you going to do now ?” asked Mr. Hatton. ‘When 
you were on the stage you gave me a pain, but I think I can find 
you a job.” 

Simon, who realized that he was faced with the grim alterna- 
tives of sleeping on the Embankment or resuming his old posi- 
tion as the Family Curse, made a sound of gratitude. 

“TI want an advance agent for my Number One ‘Hallo! You 
Boys !’ Touring Company,’’* said Mr. Hatton. “The salary will 
be five pounds a week, and what you can make out of your 
travelling expenses. I’m giving you the job because you can 
wear a silk hat better than any man I’ve ever seen. The train 
leaves Euston in half an hour.” 


Simon was taking the air. He felt that his head wanted 
cooling. Throughout the long train journey to Birminster, he 
had tried to remember the multitudinous instructions he had 
received. He had to make friends with the local pressmen ; to 
see that the posters setting forth the attractions of the revue 
which was to charm the town during the following week were 
prominently displayed ; he had to “‘plant”’ his leaflets in as many 
hotels and pubs as possible ; he-—— 

For a man who had done practically no thinking for himself 
up till now, it was too much. Simon, as stated, had left his 
hotel to wander ; his room at the ‘‘Saracen’s Head”’ had stifled 
him. He felt the need of open spaces and healing winds. 

Obsessed by the duties which he had forgotten, he walked 
bewilderedly through the crowded streets. Unconsciously he 
fell into step with a number of men who talked excitedly among 
themselves. 

Vaguely, and as in a dream, the recollection came to Simon 
that wherever men in Birminster congregated, there also were 
the leaflets, with which his pockets were stuffed, supposed to be. 
He would spend the evening with these hurrying men; they 
would be better company than his thoughts. 

Keeping close to his companions, he found himself at length 
in a crowded hall. The atmosphere made him cough as he 
entered, for the air was heavy and rank with tobacco smoke. 
The audience appeared to be comprised wholly of members of the 
working classes, and if Simon had not been so occupied, he would 


* Written in 1920. 
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probably have noticed that the silk hat he was wearing was being 
viewed with the frankest suspicion. 

Chance, the jester, had willed that the gathering at which 
the Last of the Plantagenets had presented himself in the execu- 
tion of his calling should be a Special Emergency Meeting called 
by the Strike Committee of the local branch of the Gas Workers’ 
Union. There had been trouble at the district gas works recently, 
and retribution was being threatened. With the prospect of 
hearing Mr. Ben Macey, the well-known Labour orator, the local 
Gas Workers had turned up in force. He had not been long in 
the hall before Simon became acutely conscious that some of 
them had not waited to wash. 

The men with whom Simon had kept pace were late ; that 
was why they had hurried. The former, owing to this cause, 
could not have arrived at a more dramatic moment, for Mr. Ben 
Macey, after a somewhat shaky opening, was now in full song. 

“While you work and slave to keep body and soul together, 
the capitalistic classes eat, drink, and be merry !’’ thundered the 
orator. ‘On my way to the meeting to-night I saw a poster of 
a theatrical performance which is coming to the Hippodrome 
next week. It showed a girl drinking champagne with a lot of 
silly-looking swells in evening-dress. Disgraceful, I calls it !’”’ 

Simon Plantagenet raised his monocle and placed it in his 
eye. Indifferent to the concentrated hissing which told that the 
act had been observed, he gazed earnestly at the speaker, who 
had paused for breath, not to mention applause. 

His agitation made his voice sound particularly shrill. 

“I say, I can’t allow that, you know,” he observed. “I happen 
to know the lady in question, and you're absolutely wrong, you 
understand. ‘Hallo! You Boys!’ is an awfully good show, with 
nothing objectionable in it at all. If you like, you can come 
along with me next week and see it for yourself.” 

Mr. Ben Macey drew himself up and tried to look aloof. 

“Thank heaven, my class an’ your class ain't bound to mix !”’ 
he declared dramatically. 

It was the signal. The words acted as a whip might have 
acted to a spirited horse. For the past ten minutes a big man 
standing immediately behind Simon had only prevented himself 
from assaulting the advance agent’s silk hat by keeping his hands 
firmly in his pockets. 

With a whoop of triumph, he now rushed to the attack. 

Brerph ! 

BTL K 
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All the passion which Mr. Ben Macey’s whirlwind words had 
inflamed went into the blow. 

With the wreckage of his once resplendent headgear hanging 
round his ears, Simon faced about. A stranger could have seen 
that something had changed him. With his hat gone, Simon 
was afraid that his job would follow. It was his stock-in-trade, 
the emblem of his calling ; without it, he was lost. The thought 
was desolating. Life without a hat loomed ahead as an empty 
existence, and it would be at least another month before he 
could afford to buy another. 

The wild called Simon, the crusading spirit of his early 
Christian forefathers surged within him. Into the hostile face 
of the iconoclastic Gas Worker he thrust a clenched fist. 

““Let’s go outside ?”’ pleaded his opponent almost tearfully. 

It seemed a sound scheme to the Last of the Plantagenets ; 
he felt his style being cramped at the moment. 


We live in less spacious days than our forefathers ; the freedom 
of the individual is being interfered with to an intolerable degree ; 
hardly a minute of the second round had passed before a mon- 
strous hand had caught Simon’s swinging left arm in mid air. 

“You'll ’ave to come along o’ me !” said a voice. 

Simon looked up and saw that the intruder was a police- 
sergeant. 

“T couldn’t do that, old fellow. You see, I can’t leave my 
friend,”’ he replied. 

The lust of battle was still raging within him. 

‘“’E’s comin’ with you!” replied the police-sergeant grimly. 
“Bring ’im along, George !”’ 


They lodged him in a cell 
Because he wasn’t very well. 


The words of the song which promised to be the popular “‘hit”’ 
of “Hallo! You Boys !’’ came bitterly to Simon’s mind as he 
brooded over the malignant fate which appeared to be tracking 
him down. 

The outlook was as black as his ruined hat. Everything was 
lost. What would Connie say? What would Mr. J. Lionel 
Hatton say ? What—what would his people say ? 
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He groaned and then smiled. A scheme Napoleonic in its 
daring came to Simon when he thought of his people. He dwelt 
lovingly upon the memory of the last interview he had had with 
the Dowager Duchess. 

In reply to his hammering on the wall of his cell, a policeman 
appeared. 

“Send off this telegram for me, constable,’’ said Simon. 
‘‘Here’s a shilling for your trouble.”’ 


It had promised to be a listless morning at the Birminster 
Police Court when attention was arrested by an intriguing 
spectacle. | 

Side by side in the dock were a couple of defendants who 
afforded such a striking contrast that they might have been 
mistaken for a pair of cross-talk comedians. The sense of farce 
was quickened by the fact that the immaculately dressed partner 
carried with considerable aplomb an irretrievably ruined silk hat. 
His companion was dressed in the corduroys, loose-fitting coat 
and neckerchief of the British working-man. 

The curious duo were Simon Plantagenet and Bill Bradley, 
paying a forenoon call upon the Birminster magistrates. 

“What is the charge ?”’ enquired the chairman of the Bench, 
who had never been quite the same man since a local newspaper 
had referred to him as the local Justice Darling. 

“Fightin’ in public, your worship,’ rumbled the court 
sergeant. 

“Ah! Labour striking again, I presume !’’ 

The joke went off excellently. Everyone seemed delighted, 
if an exception be made in the case of Bill Bradley, Simon’s 
partner in trouble. 

“I didn’t come ‘ere to be laughed at!’’ he growled belli- 
gerently. 

“As you apparently got the worse of the argument, we 
are prepared to sympathize with you, instead of laughing at 
you,” replied the chairman brightly. ‘And now let us hear the 
evidence.” 

In sonorous tones the police-sergeant in charge of the case 
gave the desired details. 

‘“‘And now what have you to say ?”’ enquired the chairman, 
turning to the defendants. 

“After you, old fellow !’’ remarked Simon politely. 
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Bill Bradley acknowledged the courtesy with a scowl. 

“Wot I sez is that any man would ’ave done it ; that’s wot I 
sez !’’ he started to declaim vehemently. ‘Wot right did this 
fine gentleman’’—oh, the biting scorn of Bill Bradley |—* ’ave 
in bein’ at our meetin’? That’s wot I want ter know. ’E was 
sent to spy on behalf of the capitalistic clarses, because they 
knew that we were ’oldin’ a special meetin’ called by the Strike 
Committee. When I sees ’im a-standin’ there, wearin’ that ‘at, 
it was more than ’uman flesh an’ blood could stand !” 

“Then you admit striking the other defendant ?’’ asked the 
magistrate. 

“Yus, I do. An’ any other proper-minded man would ’ave 
done the same. There ’e was, a-standin’ there, wearin’ that 
’ ata 

“That will do, Bradley !’’ The chairman stemmed the tide 
by holding up his hand. “And what is your version of this dis- 
tressing affair ?”’ 

Nudged in the ribs by the court sergeant, Simon came to life 
with a start. Before replying, he created a decidedly favourable 
impression upon the court by bowing gravely to the presiding 
magistrate. So had a former Plantagenet bowed to his court 
of accusers before being led away to the block. 

“If you will allow me to say so, sir, my friend has got hold of 
the wrong idea. If I had known what the wretched meeting 
was, I wouldn’t have put my foot inside the beastly show! The 
fact is, I hadn’t the haziest idea what the rot was all about until 
the speaker fellow began running down an actress friend of mine. 
Then, directly I protested, someone at the back caught me a 
thumping biff, and—well, then, sir’ —with an engaging smile— 
“the fun commenced. Hang it all, a fellow can’t. have a 
thoroughly decent topper smashed without doing something in 
return |” 

The sentiment seemed to find favour on the Bench. 

“What you tell us alters our view of this case considerably,” 
said the chairman. ‘‘May I ask the name of the young lady in 
question, and the circumstances in which, as you state, she was 
insulted ?”’ 

The startling series of events in which Simon Plantagenet 
had figured during the past few hours had left their mark. Great 
shocks are sometimes blessings in disguise, and Simon’s brain was 
working with a celerity that was truly astonishing. As though a 
revelation had come to him, he realized that he was now being 
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given a chance to fulfil his destiny, to keep pace with his exacting 
job, to drive home the merits of the No. 1 “‘Hallo! You Boys !” 
Touring Company, in fact. 

“I don’t mind telling you at all, sir,’ he said, in the confidential 
tone one friend uses to another. 

Out of the corner of his monocle, Simon had seen the listless 
reporters transform themselves into very demons of energy, and 
he had not forgotten his employer’s parting injunction: ‘‘Get 
into the papers, my boy ; that’s the important thing !” 

“‘The lady’s name is Miss Connie Gilder,”’ he continued. ‘She 
is playing the star part in the highly successful revue ‘Hallo ! 
You Boys !’ which is coming to the Birminster Hippodrome next 
week. Not only is she an exceedingly accomplished actress, 
gifted with the rarest of natural charm, but she is the envied 
possessor of a most winsome personality. Her beauty is of the 
typically English type. This, sir, you will be able to see for 
yourself by glancing at these art cards.”’ 

Thrusting a hand inside a pocket, the advance agent with- 
drew it filled with leaflets and other literature devoted to the 
wholesale booming of the No. 1 “Hallo! You Boys!’ Touring 
Company. 

“Will you please be good enough to pass these up to the 
Bench ?”’ 

The court sergeant received the proffered papers with dignity ; 
but even his stolid composure was not proof against the bewitch- 
ing smile which Connie Gilder flashed at him from the art cards 
he was holding. His rugged features softencd, and quite un- 
consciously he smiled. 

“What is your opinion of the young lady, Hagley ?” asked 
the chairman, looking across at the reporters as he spoke. 

“Tf you ask me, sir,” replied the court sergeant, still bemused, 
“she’s a peach !”’ 

The words had scarcely left his mouth when a reporter jumped 
up in his seat like a startled fawn and rushed helter-skelter for 
the door. He bore the appearance of a man who had come into 
unexpected riches. Asa matter of fact, he was going to telephone 
the best story the local police-court had had for a month, in time 
for the early afternoon edition. 


It had been a busy morning for Mr. J. Lionel Hatton, the 
theatrical entrepreneur. Hardly had he stifled his first morning 
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yawn before the telephone by the side of his bed rang with 
determined insistence. 

He lifted the receiver and demanded the reason for this early 
disturbance. 

“Is that you, chief ?’’ asked an eager voice. “I say, that 
new chap at Birminster’s set ‘em alight! Seen the papers ? 
He’s brought off a bloomin’ miracle !”’ 

There was a rainbow in the sky for Mr. J. Lionel Hatton after 
that. Ringing for his valet, he shocked that disillusioned menial 
by smiling at him. Later he was distinctly heard whistling in 
his bath. 

Arrived an hour before his usual time at the office, he found 
his secretary, the possessor of the early-morning jubilance, sur- 
rounded by Press-cuttings. 

“What did I tell you, chief ? He’s set ’em alight !” 

Still crooning this ecstasy, the secretary pushed his employer 
by main force into his chair and arranged the cuttings in order. 

As he read, Mr. Hatton felt something like Napoleon after 
one of his more important victories. For what the secretary had 
said was true ; the untried advance agent at Birminster had set 
the Press of England blazing. 

Keen-eyed sub-editors, bending over their Fleet Street desks, 
had seized avidly upon the story of Simon, the Last of the Plan- 
tagenets, standing in the unheroic atmosphere of the Gas 
Workers’ meeting, gallantly defending the fair name of one of 
England’s rising actresses ; and, after languishing in a prison 
cell, his discharge amid the cheers of the populace the next 
morning. In almost every case, this throbbing drama of Life 
and Love was blazoned on the front page. 

“Terrific |’ cried the entrepreneur. “How many papers 
publish Connie’s photograph ?” 

The secretary consulted his tablets. 

“Miss Gilder’s photograph appears in ten London morning 
papers and thirty-seven provincial ones,” he announced gravely. 
“But what is even more important is that mention of the revue 
“Hallo ! You Boys !’ is made in no fewer than one hundred and 
forty-four newspapers all over the United Kingdom. Chief’’— 
his voice shook—‘‘this is, perhaps, the biggest thing that has 
ever been done! This will shake the country up like an earth- 
quake. Excuse me.”” He went to the telephone. 

Two minutes later, he turned to his employer with the well- 
known I-told-you-so demeanour. 
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“Van Ligne wants to book the revue for six months solid for all 
the No. 1 towns!” hesaid. “Chief, you ought to be on your way.” 


Mr. J. Lionel Hatton advanced with arms outstretched. 

“Splendid, my dear fellow !’’ he exclaimed expansively. 
“You've done brilliantly, and you'll find that I’m not the kind 
of man to forget. I told you that this job would be simple for 
a fellow like you, Simon! Now, what would you say if I told 
you that I had decided to double your salary ?” 

The curtains rustled and a girl stepped forth. 

“It’s not what Simon says, it’s what J say !” declared Miss 
Connie Gilder. “If you can afford to double Simon’s salary, 
you can afford to double mine—and you'll have to !” 

“T'll go and get the contracts for both of you fixed up.” 
And, beaming his benediction, the entrepreneur whisked away. 

Simon wiped his monocle with extreme care. 

“With all these lashings of cash we can get married straight 
away! What do you say, old girl ?” 

Connie Gilder, safely anchored in two resolute arms, looked 
up with misty eyes. 

‘“You’re much too wonderful to let any other girl get hold 
of, Simon,” she declared with joyous pride. “But what will 
your people say ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all mght! You see, when I was in that beastly 
prison place, I thought of a topping scheme! Here it is.’ 
Pulling out two slips of paper, one white and the other buff, he 
held them out for the girl to see, adding: “‘The white fellow is 
a copy of a wire I sent ; the other chap is the answer.” 

With eyes that sparkled, Connie Gilder read : 


Am arrested for being disorderly. Promise consent to marriage, 
or shall give real name.—Simon. 


“Lovely !”” cried Connie Gilder, and read the reply: 


Reluctantly give consent to avoid disgraceful scandal. 
— Plantagenet. 


“But what name did you give the police ?’’ demanded the girl. 
“T really forget,” replied the Last of the Plantagenets. “I 
think it was Perkins !” 


PERCY WAS THE PERSON 


I FEEL it’s up to me to tell the world the invigorating story 
of Percy Whiffle. Strong men will become stronger as they read ; 
weak men, who all their lives have allowed themselves to be 
beaten by adversity, will pick up their hats and go out to look 
for someone bigger they can knock down, For Percy’s is the 
story of a brave man armed, who turned the hour of his defeat 
into a dazzling triumph. 

Percy isn’t brainy ; his head is just the upper part of him. 
Big chap, with a fishlike stare when you meet him first. Says 
“Ah !”’ frequently, and when he wants to vary his conversation 
switches off to “Oh-h!’’ Scarcely ever seen without an um- 
brella. Believed to keep his spats on in bed. That’s Percy. 

And now to the tale. 


When the rumour first reached me that Percy Whiffle was to 
be seen cavorting with a charmer, I simply wouldn't believe it. 
Absolutely no. JI‘or Percy had always struck me as being the 
hardest case for a girl to get on with that I had ever met. 

But you never can tell. It’s these strong, silent men with 
fishlike stares who go.down with a wallop once they fall. One 
look from a pair of bright blue eyes, and they’re leaning against 
the ropes gasping for breath and waiting for the towel to be 
thrown in. 

So it proved with Percy Whiffle. Getting off a bus one even- 
ing, something fluffy in apple-green chiffon velvet seemed likely 
to be crushed. Percy rushed to the rescue ; the girl stepped off 
in comfort ; the bus went on-—and there they were alone. 

“That was awfully kind of you,” murmured Unice Griffin. 

“Not at all,”’ stammered Percy, who then had the inspiration 
of his life. 

““As—we—er—seem to be going the same way—what I mean 
to say is—er—do you mind ?” 
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Unice who, although only twenty, knew all the preliminary 
symptoms, smiled radiantly. The result to Percy was like a June 
sun shining on his eyeglasses. 

“T shall be very pleased,” she said. She had said it so many 
times before, it came natural to her. 

During that walk up Hawarden Avenue, Percy became as 
one who had partaken copiously of strong waters. His legs were 
none too steady, and his hat seemed to be whirling round his 
head. As he hadn’t had a drink since lunch, he knew that this 
must be Love. 

They stood at her garden gate. 

“I—er—can I—possibly see you again?” he enquired. 

Unice assumed an expression of wonderment. 

“Do you really want to ?” she asked. 

Percy gulped. A prolonged conversation on those lines was 
beyond him. 

“I—er—if you only would !’’ he managed. 

“Do you dance ?” enquired Unice. 

Percy gave her to understand that dancing was not one of 
his accomplishments. 

“Perhaps you like the pictures ?’’—doing her best to help him. 

With considerable difficulty Percy intimated that he didn’t 
altogether disapprove of the pictures. 

“I am free to-morrow night—and they say that Valli Strumpet 
is awfully good in ‘Why Women Go Wrong’. It’s on at the 
Majestic.” 

So they went to the pictures. Percy, in whose breast strange 
emotions were rioting, would dearly have loved to have held her 
hand; but he had mis-spent his youth. So he did not hold 
her hand. Unice, after taking off her glove, felt it was a waste 
of energy, and put it on again. 

For the next evening she proposed the Tootham Empire 
Music Hall. 

Momentous night for Percy, this. It was destined to change 
his whole life, to alter his entire character. 

The “‘star’’ turn was Peppina, the famous Oriental dancer. 
Peppina, whose only claim to Orientalism was the fact that her 
father had once sold ice-cream in the East End of London, danced 
a thing called ‘“Moonlight Love’. The stage was darkened, and 
Peppina was seen bathed in a white limelight. 

“Oh, how beautiful !’’ breathed Unice. “I have always 
adored the flute !” 
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From the lair of the orchestra came some gentle notes 
symbolic of naiads dancing in a glade. Unquestionably they 
were a by the instrument which Unice Griffin declared she 
adored. 

Something harrowing was born within Percy Whiffle. He 
was by this time in the wild delirium of a first love. Now, among 
the many distressing symptoms of first love is a painful conscious- 
ness that one is but the merest worm. Jealousy is another trait. 
Percy hated the lights to go up, but he hated still more the 
fellow with the flute. Already he felt that he would prove the 
wrecker of his hopes, the destroyer of his dreams. 

He loathed to set eyes on the creature. 

Yet he was forced to do so, because directly the members of 
the orchestra became recognizable again, Unice Griffin pointed 
out a man with a sallow, thin face and black hair that was at 
least four inches longer in the nape of his neck than it had any 
right to be. 

“Don’t you think he looks artistic ?”’ she whispered. 

Better men than Percy Whiffle would have lied in similar 
circumstances. 

“Quite,” he said. 

The rest of that evening was a time of torment for Percy. 
The girl he loved with a force that made him feel giddy seemed 
obsessed by this long-haired rotter breathing into the flute. It 
was difficult to understand—but there it was. 

When she wished him good-bye at the garden gate, Unice 
seemed cold and distracted. 

When he asked the usual question, she hedged—quite de- 
finitely hedged. 

“Really, I am so frightfully full up just now that I can’t 
quite tell when I shall be able to see you again,” she replied. 
“Shall we leave it that I will ring you at the office ?”’ 

Percy nodded. He couldn’t speak. 


In the words of Mrs. Murcher, his landlady, ‘Mr. Whiffle 
wasn’t at all himself, he wasn’t,’ during the next day or so. 
Naturally he wasn’t. Percy was seriously debating the question 
of learning to play the flute. 

He saw nothing else for it. Unice Griffin had turned him 
down because he couldn’t play the flute. It was a horrible 
habit, according to his ideas, but, his breast bleeding from about 
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seven million odd Cupid’s arrows, Percy preferred to lose his 
self-respect rather than lose Unice Griffin. When he was pro- 
ficient, when he could pour as much wind into the beastly thing 
as that long-haired waster, he would call round at Acacia Lodge 
and show her that if she really wanted a flute-playing husband, 
he represented the genuine article. 

But it was a perfectly ghastly business all the same. 

Into what deep waters he had plunged even Percy did not 
realize until the night when, wrestling with some scales, he was 
interrupted by a knock on the door. 

Without stood Mrs. Murcher. 

‘I’m sorry for you, Mr. Whiffle, that I am, but I really can’t 
have you making those dreadful noises. The other people in 
the ‘ouse are complaining about it—there’s Miss Grainger in 
Number Four; she’s saying that the place must be haunted. 
I’ve never had a cross word with you before, Mr. Whiffle, but 
either you must stop making those horrible sounds or I shall 
have to ask you to vacate your room.” 

Percy had no answer. Fate had dealt him another crushing 
blow. He didn’t want to leave Mrs. Murcher’s, where he had 
been so comfortable for the last two years; but on the other 
hand he simply had to keep on practising. 

There was still the street ! 

Snatching up his telescopic music-stand and hiding the instru- 
ment of his shame in his overcoat pocket, he dashed downstairs 


“YT want you to drive me round and round the square for an 
hour. Your cab is lit inside, I suppose ?” 

The taxi-driver jerked his head and stared. 

“Rhand and rhand the bloomin’ square, guv’nor,’’ he re- 
peated. ‘“What’s the ruddy idear ?”’ 

“That is my business,” replied Percy Whiffle coldly. “Will 
you or will you not take on the job ?” 

“It'll cost you somethin’, guv’nor !”’ 

“TI don’t care what it costs !’" was the indignant answer. 

Muttering to himself, the driver started his engine. 

“And drive slowly,” called his fare from the window ; ‘‘drive 
very slowly.” 

Immediately Percy fixed his stand, placed upon it the book 
of scales, and whipped out his flute. 

Lyzz-000-ppsa. . . . 
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The taxi stopped, and the driver’s enquiring face showed at 
the window. 

“If you're goin’ to commit sooicide, you’d better hop it out 
of there,” he declared belligerently. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to ’ave my 
keb get a bad name for a paltry thirty bob !” 

Greatness shows in a crisis. Percy retained his dignity. It 
cost him a tremendous effort, but he did it. 

“You fool !’’ he said severely. “I am learning to play the 
flute.” 

“Oh, if you’re only barmy,” commented the driver with a 
certain crude sympathy, “nothin’ more need be said.” 


A month passed. It was an anxious, indeed, in many ways 
a harassed month for Percy Whiffle. For one thing he became 
known as the ‘‘mad musician”. Each night as he was driven 
slowly round and round the square in the taxi-cab, a crowd in- 
variably followed. They would wait for hours for the chance 
to follow. To see Percy learning to play his flute with his music 
spread out neatly before him was a sight they felt they could 
not afford to miss. 

What were Percy’s thoughts? Percy had no thoughts. He 
was beyond thinking. But, staunch soul, he had determination, 
He was resolved to go on until either his brain capitulated or he 
learned to play the darned thing. There was simply no middle 
course. 

At the end of the month he was surprised to hear one night 
a pleasant sound emerge, somewhat frightened, from the flute. 
Percy thought it time he was on his way. 


Love afflicts men in many ways. Take the case of Percy 
Whiffle. Not only had it induced him to learn to play the 
flute, but worse, if possible, it had compelled him to read 
poetry. 

Love poems—the kind of stuff in which the fellow raves about 
the ‘glorious mantle of the night rendered radiant by the light 
in my lady’s eyes”’. 

The night idea appealed to Percy. Perhaps it was because 
he had been out so much after dark recently. And reading the 
line ‘‘To beguile her with love’s sweet notes’, he came to the 
conclusion that it was up to him to give Unice an unexpected 
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treat. She liked the flute; she should have it. But the 
approach must be night. 

After all, how crude just to saunter round one night to Acacia 
Lodge with his flute under his arm and say, “‘Unice dear, for 
your sweet sake I have learned to play the beastly thing. Listen, 
while I do ‘Annie Laurie’.” 

Even Percy could tell that that would be quite wrong. Women 
liked surprises. How more neatly or surely could he reach Unice 
Griffin's heart than by playing beneath her window in the witch- 
ing night-time ? 

Behold, then, Percy leaving his boarding-house one night at 
eleven. He had not told Mrs. Murcher where he was going— 
he felt this thing must be kept a secret from the dull, uncom- 
prehending world—but he was careful to see that he had his 
latchkey. 

A policeman, who had been warned to keep him under ob- 
servation, eyed him sourly as he passed. It was well for Percy 
that he had left his telescopic music-stand at home. 

Percy scarcely noticed the constable or his expression. His 
heart was so full that he could have burst into what he imagined 
was song. Unice had turned him down because he was un- 
worthy, but that night should see him restored to her favour. 
Once the dulcet strains greeted her ears... . 


Acacia Lodge was a detached villa, entirely surrounded by 
garden. His teeth were chattering, but his soul was on fire as 
he opened the gate at the side and walked quickly towards the 
house. 

Taking up a position beneath the window which in those 
former happy days Unice Griffin had once pointed out to him 
as hers, he produced his flute. 


Mr. Edward Griffin had had a hard day (that was a beautiful 
mashie chip to the third green), and he wanted to get to sleep. 
To his wife’s gossip he had turned a deaf, not to say a rude, ear. 

But he was the first to break the silence. 

“What the devil’s that ?”’ he blared. 

From beneath the window came a series of sounds that defied 
analysis. All were horrible. 
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“I expect it’s the cats,’’ replied Mrs. Griffin coldly. “I 
thought you wanted to get to sleep ?” 

‘How in the name of goodness can I sleep with that frightful 
row going on? Cats! I'll give them cats!” 

He scrambled out of bed and went to the wash-hand-stand. 
Picking up the heavy jug, which was full of water, he quietly 
opened the window. 


Percy Whiffle lifted up his eyes, 

She had heard ; she was opening her window. 

“Unice I’ he called softly. 

Mr. Griffin, without waiting to take aim, emptied his jug. 

Even while he staggered from this unexpected blow, one 
dreadful thought penetrated Percy’s brain : 

Unice couldn't have liked his music ! 

And this was the girl for whom he had worked and slaved ! 
This was the girl for whose sake he had suffered torment and 
humiliation unforgettable! What a fool he had been! Well, 
that finished it. Never again—never, never again ! 

Blindly he staggered forward. He did not know where he 
was going, and he scarcely cared. Presently he found himself in 
the drive leading down to the garden gate at which he had said 
his former tender farewells. 

What followed was very confused. He remembered seeing 
a black shadow leap out ; he remembered wanting to hit this 
thing, and, because he could not get near enough to it with his 
fists, he hit it with what he held in his right hand. 

As the trusty flute descended with terrific force upon the 
head of the ruffian, it split in twain. But it had done its work ; 
not wanting any more, the intruder took to his heels and fled. 

And then : 

“You saved me! Oh, Percy, how wonderful you are !” 

He could never tell exactly how it happened—but there was 
Unice Griffin clinging to him; her arms were round his neck, 
her face held close to his. 

“T’ve been to a dance, Percy. Directly I opened the gate 
that brute of a man sprang at me—he was after my pearls, I 
suppose—and then you... Oh, Percy, why have you kept 
away from me for so long ?” 

In his bewilderment Percy told the simple truth. It is always 
the same with these strong natures. 
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“T have been learning to play the flute,” he said. ‘‘To-night 

I came round——”’ 
‘Why, Percy, you are wet through! What has happened ?”’ 

“Which is your room, Unice ?” he asked her. 

“That one with the creeper round the window. I changed 
a week ago. Father and Mother are sleeping in my old room. 
Why ?” 

“I had my reasons for asking,” replied Percy briefly. 


Of course the story got about. Maggie, the maid, told her 
young man—who happened to be employed at the local news- 
paper office—and in the weekly Guardian the next Saturday 
there was a half-column headed : 


TOOTHAM RESIDENT’S HEROIC ACTION 
PLucky RESCUE FROM DESPERATE RUFFIAN 
PORTRAIT OF MR. PERCY WHIFFLE 


Mr. Percy Whiffle was stated to be popular, handsome, and 
to be a rising stockbroker. Percy, indeed, for the very first 
time in his life was quite understood to be the person. But no 
mention was made of his being a flute-player. 

On the evening that Unice Griffin became engaged, she 
mentioned this matter to her fiancé. 

“T’m so glad you didn’t go on with your flute practices, 
Percy,’ she said; ‘‘to my mind, there’s onlv one instrument for 
aman to play, and that——” 

“Yes, darling ?” 

“Ts the violin.” 


Mr. Percy Whiffle, it is now generally known in Tootham, is 
not musical. 
He collects stamps. 
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My name’s Wimple. I’m a butler. I’ve never in my life 
authored before ; but things being what they are at the present 
time, and as everybody else seems to be doing it, I thought I 
might try my hand at writing out one or two of my experiences. 
And I’ve had a few—ho, not half, as the expression goes, I give 
you my word ! 

Now this is the story of how young Dunheved, through the 
modest efforts of your humble, came into fifty thousand a year 
and three estates! What did I get out of it? A fiver! A 
measly, mouldy, paltry fiver! But ain’t—I should say isn’t— 
that the way of the world ? 

It was his great-aunt, Lady Fantangel, who caused young 
Dunheved to be called Esmond. She had a brother who went 
out as a missionary to the Cannibal Islands—and /A1s name was 
Esmond. 

Esmond started cutting his capers at Eton, and by the time 
he had reached Oxford he had gone in for farming on a big scale ; 
that lad sowed more wild oats than would have covered the whole 
of Canada. His favourite occupation was biting policemen’s 
ears, so that he became quite a well-known visitor at Marlborough 
Street Police Court. In fact, I believe the staff there came to 
look on him more or less as a fixture ; 1f Esmond didn’t drop in 
once a week regular, a squad was sent out to see if anything 
serious had happened to the boy. 

I was in service with Mr. Dalleby at the time. Rum nut he 
was too! Played a game of snooker-pool with young Essie one 
night—woke me up at three o’clock in the morning to tell me that 
I had to see my new master home in a taxicab. Been reading 
a book called “Ruggles of Red Gap’, he gave me to understand. 

But, as I am never averse to a change i in these days, I pulled 
Esmond’s head out of the coal-box where he was slumbering 
restfully and went along to Hamilton Place. 

Then my troubles began. It seems that young Tom sa 
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had been telling the Bad Egg what a wonder I was in a crisis. 
According to him, I had once been a cocktail mixer to a bishop. 

That did it. Esmond had been fairly frolicsome before, 
but now he went all out. Said he wanted to test my powers. 
The worst of it was when I told him, as politely as possible, that I 
disliked getting out of a warm bed three nights following in 
order to bail him out at Vine Street, he said that I was the only 
friend—/ic—he had in the world, and what were true friends 
for if they didn’t rally round in time of trouble ? 

In spite of everything, I couldn’t help liking the lad—and 
felt that his being yoked to a name like Esmond was deserving of 
sympathy. So I stayed on, always doing what I could. 


I hadn’t been with him three months when he came into my 
pantry one morning shaking all over like a badly set blancmange. 
Before I could reach for the bottle, which he playfully called my 
“corpse-reviver’, Esmond had thrust a newspaper into my 
hand. 

“Look at it, Wimple !’’ he said shakily. 

Asking permission to sit down, I read what he had pointed 
out. It appeared that Esmond had become overnight the tenth 
Earl of Muraven. 

“Congratulations, my lord,” I said respectfully. 

“Congratulations my foot !’’ he replied, or words to the same 
effect. ‘‘What’s the use of coming into the title when there’s 
no oof on the end of it ?” 

“The late Earl is said by the newspaper to have been a very 
rich man, sir.”’ 

I said it with a bit of a lilt. I had hopes myself, you under- 
stand. There was a matter of wages owing me, and now that 
heaven had started to rain its blessings upon Esmond, I meant to 
collect. 

Esmond became ’eated—pardon, heated. 

“Here, read the darned thing for yourself, Wimple, and tell 
me what the deuce I’m to do about it.” 

With that he pushed a letter into my hand, and clutched his 
head as though he were afraid it might come off. 

The letter had been written by Messrs. Bates, Bates, Bates & 
Bates. I could tell from that they were solicitors. And a very 
nasty letter it was too. It pushed poor young Esmond into the 
soup head first. After reading the rigmarole four times, I 
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gathered that owing to the Bad Egg’s extravagant habits and 
general misbehaviour, the late Earl had left him a mere {100 a 
year with which to uphold the dignity of his high estate, and 
had bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to his spinster sister, the 
Lady Hermione Sudleigh. 

Wiping my forehead, for the air seemed to have become very 
close, I turned to the newspaper—the Daily Megaphone it was— 
and there saw a face. 

That finished it ; directly I gazed upon the features of Lady 
Hermione, I knew that Esmond might as well start advertising 
for a job as a plumber’s mate straight away. There would be 
nothing coming to him from tha# direction. 

Later on Esmond told me all that he knew about Lady 
Hermione. It seemed sufficient. Lady. Hermione Sudleigh 
had inherited the elevating and high-minded tendencies of her 
famous relative Lady Fantangel. She spent her life, according 
to Esmond, in making flannel undergarments for dark-skinned 
huzzies in the tropics who were quite warm enough without 
them. 

“To think that the money which should be mine by right 
is going to be spent on those confounded savages !’” moaned the 
Bad Egg. 

It was an affecting picture, especially as it made me think of 
the back salary. 

“You must take an interest in social work yourself,” I said 
sternly. 

I admit I gave it to him pretty straight, for I reckoned that 
some of that £50,000 a year belonged to me. 

Esmond jumped as though I had offered him a nice cooling 
drink of prussic acid. 

‘“‘What the devil do you mean, Wimple ?”’ he barked. “‘What’s 
social work ?” 

‘Social work, as I understand it, my lord, is the attempt to 
make the lot of unfortunate souls a little brighter.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with me as an unfortunate soul, then ?” 
he demanded. ‘This mousetrap female has robbed me of 
£50,000 every fifty-two weeks—nothing frantically jolly about 
that, is there ?”’ 

“On the contrary, sir. But you misunderstand me. What I 
meant to suggest was that it might be advisable to affect an 
interest in some of the things which Lady Hermione Sudleigh 
has so much at ‘eart—heart.” 
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F “I get you, Wimple. Play up to the old girl; is that the 
idea ?”’ 

“Since you put it that way—yes, sir. I notice that there is a 
large and important meeting being held at the Carnleigh Hall 
this afternoon in aid of Foreign Missions. Should Lady Hermione 
see you there it might have a good influence upon her; surely 
she cannot expect you to keep up the earldom on a mere two 
pounds a week—it’s not sufficient to pay me my wages, sir !”” 

The word “wages” stung Esmond as I had every intention 
it should. But for that I don’t think he would have got a move 
on, but as it was he looked up from his fish and said : 

“Tf I’m not back by six o’clock, Wimple, you'd better stagger 
along to the Carnleigh Hall. I shall want your help.” 

“Certainly, my lord. If I might suggest’’—taking the glass 
out of his hand—‘‘I wouldn’t have anything more to drink, my 
lord.” 

“Look here, Wimple . . .”’ he started. But I soon stopped 
that. I was in command from now on. 

“Persons attending Foreign Missions meetings are invariably 
sober,’ I said severely. 

Well, I got him off at last, thank goodness; but I hadn’t 
had more than a couple of hours’ sleep before there was a noise in 
the hall like a ton of coal being dropped into the cellar at one go. 

It was the Bad Egg, looking worse. And he didn’t fall on 
my neck ; what good news he had he must have told to someone 
outside. 

“You're a washout, Wimple !” he blared. ‘You hear what I 
say, Wimple ?—-you’re a rotten washout !”’ 

“I heard you the first time, my lord,” I replied, with some 
dignity. 

“You did, eh? Well, that’s some satisfaction, anyway.” 

He broke off to clutch his head with both hands. (You will 
remember I have remarked upon this peculiar habit of his before.) 

“Do you know what they did to me this afternoon at that 
beastly meeting, Wimple? They hissed me.” 

“‘Hissed you, my lord !” 

““Hissed me! Directly I pushed the old face round the door, 
some moth-eaten joker with hearthrug whiskers asked me what 
my business was. Thinking to get on good terms with the relic, 
I said pleasantly enough that my intention was to pinch the 
collection if I had a chance. No harm in that, so far as I could 
see ; but what did this walking antimacassar do but lope ,rouad 
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to another cove and whisper somewhat fiercely in his ear. You 
would have thought that I had measles spots all over me, the 
way they glared. Then they came across. 

“ “If you attempt any disturbance here I shall call for the 
police !’ said Mothball Number Two. 

“Of course, I wasn’t going to stand that, and so I pushed 
my way past them. That was when the hissing started.” 

‘““Er—was Lady Hermione Sudleigh present ?”’ I ventured 
to enquire. 

“Sitting in the front row, old lad, looking as though she were 
hatching out a nest of eggs. If ever there was a human hen, it’s 
that woman, Wimple !”’ 

“And what happened, sir ?”’ 

“Well, after they had all lost their breath hissing, the fun 
waxed fast and furious. Someone said that there were worse 
heathens here in London than were to be encountered in the 
darkest bits of Africa—the blighter was looking at me when he 
said it, too—and then everyone cried, ‘Hear, hear !’ 

“After a while someone else gave an address on ‘Sin and its 
Consequences’, and when I got up he called after me, ‘And lo! 
the sinner departeth !’ They clapped that bit.” 

“It was an unfortunate experience, my lord; but if you will 
permit me to say so, you started badly, sounded the wrong note, 
asit were. It was injudicious for you to announce your intention 
of stealing the collection.”’ 

“Only my rotten joke, Wimple. I just wanted to establish 
a pally feeling right away.” 

“Quite so, my lord—but, in the circumstances, indiscreet. 
I am afraid you have made matters worse.” 

He took his head between his hands once again—it really was 
a most distressing habit—and then he said wildly : 

‘Look here, Wimple, you've simply got to pull me through 
this—I’ll see that you're all right if you do.” 

Of course, what I ought to have done was to have reduced it 
to black and white ; but the appeal was so earnest that my heart 
got the better of my head. 

“Was it true that you used to mix cocktails for the Bishop of 
Middlestone ?”’ asked Esmond. 

“T was certainly in his lordship’s service.”’ 

“But old——”’ 

“And that I was once fortunate enough to extricate his lord- 
ship from a somewhat awkward position.”’ 
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“Good enoughski! If you can lug a bishop out by his coat- 
tails this job of mine should be dead easy. Now run away and 
think of something.” 


After mature deliberation, I decided that a conciliatory letter 
breathing peace and hoping for goodwill was about the best card 
to play. So painfully—for Esmond was a very poor correspon- 
dent—the Earl of Dunheved indited at my dictation the following 
letter to Lady Hermione Sudleigh : 


My Dear Aunt, 

It has been a matter of great sorrow to me to know that 
however tnnocently—and such, I assure you, was the case—my 
visit to the wonderful meeting at Carnleigh Hall yesterday was the 
cause of disturbance. It was my tntentton—knowing your interest 
in social work of all description—to sit with you, but owing to an 
unfortunate misunderstanding at the door I was prevented from 
doing so. Wall you please accept my most sincere regrets? And 
may I not have the pleasure of calling upon you soon ? 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Dunheved. 


I thought it not bad myself, especially the last bit promising 
to open up further communications. 

The next morning I went to the telephone. It was ringing 
very loudly, as though the person intended she should be heard. 

“Who is that speaking >?” enquired a voice that had been 
carefully packed in ice. 

“Wimple, madam.” 

“Ah—Wimple, is it ?’’ came the frigid back-chat. “Then 
you can take a message, Wimple. You can tell my nephew the 
Earl of Dunheved that under no conditions whatever will I 
allow him to call at my house. You can also inform him that 
my servants have the strictest instructions to say that I am not 
at home should he disobey this order. Will you be careful to 
give him those messages from Lady Hermione Sudleigh, Wimple ?”’ 

“Very good, your ladyship’’—and then she breezed off. 

It looked to me as though I had stubbed my toe pretty badly 
—apparently you never could tell when these human hens 
will turn round and bite you—and I took along the sad tidings 
as though I was walking on eggs. 
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The Earl took it rather better than I thought. 

“It’s only what was to be expected, Wimple,”’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
the reward for sticking to ginger ale and going to bed early. 
Well, we'll change all that now. A pal of mine has told me to 
put my pyjama trousers on ss ee in the three o'clock this 
afternoon, and if that comes off . 


Pretty Polly won at fifteen to one. 

All that Esmond had done so thoroughly before was merely a 
curtain-raiser to what he now endeavoured to accomplish. He 
really set his mind on his work. 

That night Esmond said he was eating at the Ritz. He 
didn’t add where he was drinking. But judging by his condition 
when two taximen brought him in and dropped him carelessly 
on the carpet, he must have walked his feet off trying to find a 
place that had an entirely new gargle. Esmond had not only 
gone down for the third time, but he had stayed down. 

Next morning when I went to see the wreck : 

“What time did I come home last night, Wimple ?”’ 

“You didn’t come—you were brought !”’ I replied severely. 

“Was I—er . 

“You certainly were !”’ 

“Ah, well! Funny thing, Wimple, but I rather had that 
Impression myself. But at whatever sacrifice—at whatever 
sacrifice, I repeat, Wimple—the work must go on.” 

“So that I may know what to expect, may I respectfully 
enquire if you intend to make a habit of being brought home every 
morning at three o'clock by two taxi-drivers ?”’ 

Esmond looked thoughtful. 

“T should have thought that one could have done it. But 
why do you ask, Wimple ?”’ 

“So that I can make my arrangements, sir. To put a dust- 
sheet on the dining-room carpet for one thing.”’ 

“The work must go on, Wimple,” he repeated. ‘Now that 
my aunt has definitely refused the olive branch which I held out 
to her, I must convince her that her flinty nature is driving me 
to the other extreme. Could you arrange that Lady Hermione 
Sudleigh should receive the information that two taxi-men 
deposited the body of her dutiful nephew on his dining-room 
carpet at three o'clock this morning, Wimple ?”’ 

“T should hesitate to do that, my lord.” 
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“Well, well—but it will get round, it will get round. All 
these social reformers have large ears.” 


It happened on a Friday. At three o'clock in the afternoon, 
to be precise. It was just the sort of thing that could be expected 
to happen on a Friday. 

The front-door bell rang and I answered the door. Upon the 
step was an elderly female. By her umbrella and goloshes I 
knew her to be Lady Hermione Sudleigh. The goloshes must 
have been in her family for generations. Probably Lady 
Fantangel had worn them. 

“You are Wimple ?” she asked, in a hard, ringing voice. 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

But my voice quavered a bit. Whether she noticed it or not, 
she sailed right past me. 

I caught her at the door. 

“The Earl is engaged at present, your ladyship. Will you 
please sit down ?”’ And I opened the drawing-room door. 

“Engaged ? With whom is my nephew engaged ?” 

Ah, there she had me! Asa matter of fact, the Bad Egg was 
just at that moment trying to do the gallant simultaneously to 
five chorus ladies from the Principality Theatre, who, by an 
unhappy chance, had all called at the same time. One had 
popped in through the basement. 

“With some ladies, your ladyship,”’ I said weakly. 

Yes, I know it was weakness, but this female had an uncanny 
effect upon me; the general effect of her was paralysing. When 
I offered to take the umbrella, she flourished it like a sword. 

“Ah ‘iad 

Lady Hermione made a movement as though she had come to 
the surface to take a deep breath. 

“T will see my nephew now. Now, Wimple.”’ 

But I beat her toit. I only just had time, however, to whisper 
a few words in Esmond’s ear before they faced each other. 

“T have called to find that you carry on your iniquities in 
your own house—in the very home of the Dunheveds!’’ she 
boomed. 

I must say Esmond came out very well. For the first time 
in my life I was proud of him. 

“T fail to understand you, aunt,’ he replied, standing first 
on one foot and then on the other. 
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“It is too clear !” came the shriek. ‘‘Isn’t all London talking 
of your conduct? Do not the newspapers print accounts ? 
And now when I call I find you——” 

‘May I explain, your ladyship?”’ I put in; and turning 
sideways so that she couldn’t catch my eye, I pushed on. “I 
stated a few moments ago, your ladyship, that the Earl was 
engaged with some ladies. I did not add, as I should have done, 
that these form the standing committee of the Chorus Girls’ 
Social Reform Society. They called this afternoon to know if the 
Earl would consent to act as the honorary president of their 
Society.” 

I was now well in my stride and running well. I hadn't 
listened for five long years to a bishop talking to deputations for 
nothing. 

‘“‘Acquainted as you are, your ladyship, with all the phases of 
social reform work,’’ I continued, ‘‘you will, of course, appreciate 
the high honour which has been done the Earl; and the work, 
about which he is most enthusiastic-—’”’ 

“Most, enthusiastic !’’ said Esmond. 

‘“‘About which, as I have said before, the Earl is most enthusi- 
astic, is extremely valuable. It is a well-known fact that chorus 
girls are not only subject to many insidious temptations about 
which the great mass of thinking people in this country have no 
knowledge, but that they are also peculiarly prone to colds in— 
in various parts of their body, owing to extremely draughty 
dressing-rooms, where they are herded together in a most repre- 
hensible manner.” 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw that she was listening. 

On I went. 

“I speak with feeling, your ladyship, because I was once a 
chorus girl—I mean, I had a very near and dear relation who was 
a chorus girl. She died in the young flower of her life, your 
ladyship——”’ 

“How very sad, Wimple! I had no idea... 

Esmond did his bit. 

“Of course not, aunt. Living the secluded life you do, how 
could you possibly know under what dreadful conditions these 
poor girls have to live ? But Iam determined to cuddle—cherish 
—the high hopes which they have reposed in me. The one 
drawback is lack of funds. Still, I shall do what I can.” 

“T should like to meet these poor young persons,” said Lady 
Hermione. 


»») 
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By this time I was on my way to warn the beauty chorus 
waiting in the next room. 

“Quiet, ladies, if you wish to save the Earl’s life and reason,” 
I told the chatterers, who wanted to know why Esmond had so 
basely deserted them. 

As briefly as possible I explained the position, and then, 
lorgnette to eye, in walked Lady Hermione, followed ,by her 
adoring nephew, the Earl of Dunheved. 

““Er—these are the ladies of the committee, aunt,” said 
Esmond. 

The committee smiled very sweetly. 

‘Pleased to meet your ladyship,”’ they simpered. 

The committee sat down—on chairs. Not one of them so 
far forgot herself as to try to sit on Esmond’s knee. 

“We will have tea, Wimple.” 

If that chit Joy Tressider hadn’t winked at me as I left 
the room, I should have had fears. But when I came back 
Lulu de Trayne—her real name was Minnie Dawkins, if I remem- 
ber rightly—was telling her ladyship all about the horrors she 
had encountered once at Wighan. 

“And there were mice, your ladyship,’’ she concluded. 

Lady Hermione Sudleigh rose. She rose with the dignity of a 
cash customer at Harrods. 

“Esmond, I will send you along a cheque,” she said. ‘‘This 
wonderful work must go on. I am determined upon it. No, 
don’t let me detain you any longer. Wimple can see me to 
the door.”’ 


ROUGHING IT WITH REGGIE* 


HAVE you noticed how deucedly complex Life has become ? 
I know it sounds frightfully like Aldous Huxley, but it’s a fact. 
That’s why I’m mentioning it. There’s poor old Reggie— 
Reggie Tibbs. He’s all right now, and looks like settling down 
into a comfortable middle-age, with a large family and a safe job 
as vicar’s warden, but he was up to his neck in trouble at one 
time. 

Reggie and I went to school together. He says he will 
always regard me as his best friend. That’s enough—lI’ve 
finished. But there’s no getting away from it that he messed 
things horribly. 

Reggie is in Steel. Has been in Steel ever since he went into 
the City, and will probably be buried in a steel coffin. That’s 
the kind of chap he is. Cuts out everything else ; thinks it’s all 
bosh. Red-faced, beefy sort. Going to run to fat before long— 
you know the type. Doesn’t talk much—all about Steel when 
he does. 

When I heard that Reggie—sounds ridiculous a man like 
that being called Reginald ; his name should have been Milner, 
or something rugged like Horatio—was engaged, I began to have 
qualms. Chap like that’s got to marry right, or it’s going to be 
rough on the woman. I found out it was rough on poor old 
Reggie ! 

I missed Reggie for a month after his bereaved friends read 
all about the sad ceremony in the Morning Post; thought that 
the supply of Steel had given out—extraordinary business ! 
Then I was having a bit of food in Simpson’s one day when he 
came in. My first impression was that he wanted some of those 
jolly little liver pills—cunning little blighters—wanted pocketfuls 
of them ! 

“Cheeri-o !”” I said. ‘‘We must have a drink on this ; in fact, 
we must have several drinks ! bi here have you been hiding ?”’ 
* My first magazine story. Written in 1918.—S. H. 
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The poor old chap didn’t seem a bit wholesome to me when 
he sat down—had that unpleasant cold-cod look about the 
eyes. 

“Get it off your chest, old top!’’ I cried. “Trust your 
Uncle Clarence !”’ 

“You’re a decent fellow, Clarrie,”’ he replied in a far-away 
voice. ‘But I’m only a bit tired. Oh, by the way, you must 
1un in to dinner one night and meet the wife.” 

Then he pitched into his mutton. 

Now that set me thinking. When a chap’s only been married 
a month, you naturally expect him to be full of his subject—My 
Wife-in-Seven-Large-Volumes kind of thing. Reggie never had 
been one of the talking sort, but this was being scant—scant ; 
that’s the word. 

“Where are you livin’ ?”’ I asked, a bit coldly, for I felt that 
he wasn’t playing the game, somehow. 

He pushed his plate away as though all the savour had gone, 
and groaned. 

“Rhodenia Park,” he replied, hanging his head. 

“Rhodenia Park !”’ I said. ‘‘What is it ?” 

“Tt’s a garden colony,” replied Reggie, still using that far-off 
voice as though he were a ventriloquist. ‘‘Mclis—I mean 
Millicent—likes it ; all her interests are centred there.”’ 

I felt myself going faint; if I hadn’t had the presence of 
mind to pour out another glass of Burgundy and nip it down 
quick, I believe I should have gone off. 

“How do I get there—taxi, train, tube, bus, or by boat from 
Glasgow ?”’ I managed to stammer. 

He pushed a large map of the suburbs into my hand and 
rushed away. By Jove! It was absolutely ghastly, the whole 
business. 


It was not until I got there that I realized what the poor old 
chap was suffering. 

Rhodenia Park was not so much a suburb as a home for those 
poor souls who had gone off the rails through eating a straight 
diet of raw beans. There was a sort of cerebral combustion about 
that place that quite put the wind up me; a week in that show 
and I should have been going about in shorts and a guitar 
singing sonnets to Bernard Shaw. 

We were mooning round old Reggie’s shack, which looked to 
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me as though the chap who had built it meant it first of all to be 
a church, but had finished it off as a circus, when I heard Reggie’s 
breath coming quick. 

“My wife,” he says—and leaves me to it. 

I stared—I don’t mind telling you I did. 

Reggie being in Steel, I should have thought he would have 
picked up something solid. Not a bit of it. She was one of the 
drooping, willowy kind. Not that she wouldn't have looked 
well if she had only taken care of herself. But she was wearing 
a potato-sack sort of greeny thing over her shoulders, and an 
intense expression as though her food wasn’t doing her any 


ood. 
“Awfully glad to meet you, Mrs. Tibbs,’’ I said as pleasantly 
as I could. I was going to do the right thing by Reggie as long 
as I had strength and retained my faculties. 

“Reginald is a scoffer, and not of the Elect !’’ she comes back 
to me, rolling her eyes, as though she had indigestion and didn’t 
think it polite to mention it before a strange man. ‘‘But you— 
you ie as though, for all your foppish vanities, you had a 
soul |” 

Never a civil word—just that High Priestess stuff, and 
nothing to sweeten it. And I her husband's best friend ! 

If old Reggie hadn’t come up then I don’t know what I should 
have done, for a lot of sallow men with long hair, and even more 
sallow women with short hair, started coming towards us. 
Directly she caught sight of them, Mrs. Tibbs (1 didn’t like to 
think of her as Reggie’s wife) clapped her hands, and cried: 
“Oh, Let Us Be Glad !” 

“Q Sister, We Will Be Glad!’ shouts back the woosy 
crowd—honestly. 

She, whom Reggie had sworn to cherish all the days of his life, 
put herself at the head, and the procession, which would have 
made Old Man Barnum reach for his cheque-book, started 
towards the Tibbs’ home. Arm-in-arm, and resting on each 
other for mutual support, Reggie and I brought up the rear. I 
like to think I’m a feeling sort of chap, and I wasn’t going to ask 
a lot of fool questions. But there was something I had to know. 

““What’s going to happen ?” I whispered. I had to know 
what I was in for with all those rotters about. 

“Milli—I mean Melisande—is giving a dinner to-night, and 
afterwards there'll be a Communion of Souls.” 

That was the time when I started to feel my hair pushing my 
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hat over my eyes. A chap in Steel talking about Communion of 
Souls... . 

“Don’t leave me, old man !”’ he said, and there was absolutely 
a throb in the poor old chap’s voice. 

“Leave it to me, boy! But what does it all mean ?”’ 

This is how I figured it out after he had finished : Old Reggie 
had been bitten in the neck by one of those wild-bird women 
who are always talking about Culture and all that sort of baily 
rot. She must have had it pretty badly, from what I gathered, 
for although her real name was Millicent, she insisted on being 
called Melisande. That will show you how awful the whole 
thing was—woosy, absolutely woosy ! 

And instead of settling down in Clarges Street or some- 
where near things, she had insisted upon bringing him to this 
colony of the Completely Half-Baked. You can see for your- 
selves, now, how ghastly the whole thing was—especially for a 
chap in Steel. 


Some of you know me—you know how particular Jenkins is 
the way I turn out. Well, can you figure me sitting down 
Turk-fashion, eating my food from my lap like any wretched 
heathen? And no napkin ! 

I tell you, I shudder now when I think of it. Reggie and I 
were the only sane persons there; all the rest were wearing 
sandals and bare legs. 

And the stuff was all half cooked and wretchedly messy. 
Nothing civilized—beans and tomatoes, and all that ghastly 
stuff. If there had been a table, I’d have pitched my little lot 
underneath ; but we were all squatting on the floor. Miulli—I 
mean Melisande—had given the order: ‘‘Our souls are free; so 
shall our bodies be !” 

That dinner lasted the best part of a year, and all the time the 
bean-eaters were looking at Reggie and I as though we were 
beastly savages who ate with our fingers. I tell you, the first 
chance I had I slipped away for a Scotch, and it saved my life. 

Poor old Reggie didn’t have anything to say. He knew I 
was an understanding sort of chap. Just looked into my eyes. 
You wouldn't have thought it of a fellow who was as much in 
Steel as he was. Just shows you how broken up he was. 

At last his mouth opened. 

“It’s wearing me down,” he said; and then, as though 
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afraid to say too much, he went on: “‘But we'd better be getting 
back. Melis—I mean Millicent—is giving a Circle Reading, and 
someone—Oswald FitzHugh, I think—has promised to propound 
his theory of Entrammelled Expansion, or the Higher Cult of 
Expressive Gladness !”” 

I was forced to have another Scotch after that. When I 
heard Reggie—Reggie Tibbs—talking stuff like that, I went all 
limp. 

When we got back to the chapel, which they called the 
dining-room, we found them lying about just like the pictures of 
those old Roman johnnies. Only onc of them had a chair, and this 
was on a kind of platform. Mclis-—I mean Millicent—sat in this, 
looking as though she had a gumboil. 

She glowered at us when we came in, and the rest of the 
woosers followed her example. I felt as though I were being 
tried for bigamy. As for poor old Reggie, he seemed to rattle. 

“As you have not yet received Gladness into your souls,” 
howled the woman who had brought the blight into my poor 
friend’s life, “‘come into the Inner Circle. Perhaps the Light 
will come to you and rout out the Dark Places !”’ 

What with the excitement, sympathy for poor old Reggie, and 
the Scotch, I wasn’t so steady as I might have been. 

Something was in the way as I barged forward with good 
old Reggie in support, and I kicked it away. It proved to be a 
bean-eater’s bare shin, and if he had any Gladness in his soul, 
it didn’t sound much like it. 

The blighter glared at me, and muttered something in his 
dirty bit of a beard. I wanted him to say something I could 
hear—for it turned out to be the wooser I was sitting next at 
that horrible dinner. If I’d had those Scotches before, I’d have 
choked him with his own beans. 

The President’s Opening Address from the Chair was awful 
tosh. It nearly made me risk all and rush out for another life- 
saver, and I could hear old Reggie making noises like stifled 
birds. 

According to Melis—I mean Millicent—she and the other 
poor twisted freaks had resolved that the outside world was far 
too crude for them to have anything to do with. So they lived 
together, away from the rough influences of Bayswater, West 
Hampstead and Maida Vale, each helping the other on the Raw 
Bean Route, and each giving off rays of Hope and Comradeship. 
At least, that was what Melisande said. 
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They lived on Proteids—and Gladness—the most miserable 
set of blighters I ever set eyes on! Nothing surprised me after 
that—not even when the wooser whose shin I had kicked proved 
to be the notable Oswald FitzHugh, who was to read a paralysing 
paper on—what was it ? Oh, “Untrammelled Expansion, or the 
Higher Cult of Expressive Gladness’’. 

Oswald was no beauty ; let me put that on record at once. 
He may have becn Glad, but he wasn’t spirituel. The sight of his 
feet inside his sandals made me revolt against Life as I found it. 
His was one of those large, pallid faces, fringed with a sickly 
beard. He looked something like the moon in the middle of a 
heat-wave. If a cheese is aesthetic, then so was Oswald. But 
not otherwise. He had some trouble in getting on his feet, but 
it seemed worth it, for the woosers gave little panting sounds of 
delight when he clutched his forehead and commenced to let out 
the hot air. And directly Oswald got into full song, I knew that 
he was getting at me; he was trying to make me the goat. 

“Be Glad!’ he cried, glaring in my direction. “O my 
brother, be Glad! Cast away the Sin that is in you, holding you 
back from the Inner Circle of True Soul-Gladness, and Live the 
New Life! Begin to-night! Ican see that you are a frequenter 
of Taverns and the Low Places; throw aside the bonds that 
hold you in Thraldom, that arrest your progress towards Glad- 
ness! Come, and I will lead you; I will sate your soul in 
Gladness ; it will shine from your Eyes; it will Show in your 
Face. O Sinner, who by Fate has strayed into the Magic 
Inner Circle, Save Yourself—and be Glad !’ 

And it seemed that Oswald wasn’t the only one who wanted 
me to be Glad. The woosers all swayed towards me in a tempest 
of pleading. 

“Yes! Yes!" they cried, and started sighing in tremendous 
gusts. 

I looked at Reggie ; but Reggie wasn’t worth looking at just 
then. 

I felt myself shpping away. If anyone had told me I was 
mad, I shouldn’t have dared to contradict. Something started 
buzzing in my head. 

This got worse when Oswald, the Lad Who Was Glad, started 
his streaky tenor solo again—leering at me as though he knew 
what a beastly ass I was feeling. 

“Oh, come!” he bleated. “Surrender yourself tome! Show 
me you have received Gladness.”’ 
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That buzzing noise up in my dome stopped just then—some- 
thing snapped. I felt myself mad; madder even than Oswald ! 

With a spring, I jumped up. 

“T am Glad !’”’ I shouted at the top of my voice. 

‘‘He #s Glad !”’ cried the woosers in chorus, and all tried to 
get on their feet at once. 

It was some riot! Once they were on their sandals, they 
started a catch-as-catch-can contest among themselves by way 
of celebrating the new convert. One of the females made for 
Oswald. But Oswald was my meat, and I headed her off. 
Gladness with me was going to take a peculiar form, and Oswald 
was essential to the plot. 

He didn’t like the look of me; I could see that. But I was 
determined to show him how Glad I was=-glad of the chance to 
hand him a few where they would do him most good! I was going 
to pound the Glad Lad, and the woosers would think that it was 
simply Joy breaking out in me. What Oswald thought didn’t 
matter. 

“Brother,’”’ I cried, giving him a punch in the chest that 
made him upset a couple of bean-eaters, ‘I am Glad to come to 
you! I never knew what Gladness meant before to-night !’’ 
(This with a teasing left that sank into his fat face as though into 


dough !) 
‘Be Glad with me, brother !’”’ (Plop /) ‘‘Let Gladness shine 
from your eyes '—(biff /)—“‘and show in your face!" (Smack-k /) 


The last was a daisy of a right hook which landed clean on the 
point. Oswald slumbered. 
The subsequent proceedings broke up in disorder. 


For a week I drank nothing but black coffee, and wore a wet 
towel continuously. Reggie said that I had ruined his life. 
After doing what I had done, most men would have left it at 
that. But I had sworn to help him out of the mess—and I was 
going to do it, even if it meant adopting a wet towel permanently. 

Then—at 1.15 in the morning—the IDEA came. 





From the moment that Reggie—upon my soul, I didn’t 
think he had it in him—advanced up-stage and cried in a high, 
commanding voice: ‘My brothers and sisters, I have brought 
with me to-night a Super-soul who commands your deepest 
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homage-——Madame Olga Petrolovitch, the world-renowned presi- 
dent of the Sublime Sons of Secret Sadness !’’—the excitement 
was intense. Reggie’s introduction knocked ’em flat. 

They craned their necks until they looked like storks as I, in 
my character of the Russian prophetess, strode through the 
crowd, followed closely by Reggie, and mounted the small 
platform. Melisande was there—just about to make a speech 
too, it seemed—but neither Reggie nor I as much as looked at 
her. It was hard on Reggie, but he was playing for big stakes. 

“If it had not been for the earnest pleading of my latest 
disciple’’—here I caught hold of Reggie’s arm—‘I would not 
have made this journey to-night!” I cried. ‘All London is 
waiting to hear my voice—and why should I waste my precious 
time on a handful of stunted minds who perhaps are too foolish 
even to understand my words ? 

“But my disciple pleaded’’—another arm-squeeze—‘‘and I 
have come.” 

A voice—shrill and laden with passion—came from my right. 

“Why have you come—why, why, why ?” 

It was Melisande—a Melisande who looked at that moment 
almost a real woman. The plot was developing on favourable 
lines. 

“Woman,” I replied, ‘“‘you ask me why I have come. You 
have only to look into the anguished features of my disciple to 
know why I have come! I have come to save others—as I have 
saved him—from the ravages of your baneful influence! Don’t 
speak !’” I commanded, as I saw her lips quivering. “I, who 
come from the Youngest Yogi, He Who gained Knowledge 
through Sleeping Every Third Night in the Watercress Beds and 
Eating Filtered Coke, will not be interrupted! Had not my 
disciple wandered by chance into my Salon and heard the Light 
as It was Revealed to me, his mind would have given way 
beneath the Strain imposed upon his intellect by your spurious 
teachings! Silence !’’ I thundered again, as her lips trembled 
once more. I had got into my stride by this time, and was 
running well. ‘“‘Gladness !—it is a false doctrine! It poisons 
the mind! It unbalances the brain! It is the last relic of 
Heathenism! I tell you all, if you want to delve into the 
innermost secrets of Cosmic Psychology you must be—Secretly 
Sad !”” 

There was a sensation in court. There came from the 
assembled multitude a low, murmurous sound that told me I 
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had them safe until the end of the session. As for Melisande, 
they turned doubting glances on her ! 

A fierce hand clawed my sables (by Clarkson). I shook it off. 
She and I who were wrestling for the soul of Reggie Tibbs faced 
each other, glaring ! 

Melisande was no longer Melisande—she was Millicent. 

“You are a wicked woman!” she cried. “This man is no 
disciple of yours—I won't allow him to be your disciple! He is 
my husband, and I won’t have him going to your Salon !” 

I smiled—the wicked smile of the William Le Queux adven- 
turess. Then I looked at Reggie, and he drew me to him. 

“What do we care for earthly ties ?” I said scornfully. “We, 
the true followers of the Youngest Yogi, scorn man-made laws— 
we are of the Spirit !’’ 

“Reginald—Reginald !”’ screamed fie. poor mutt—no longer 
Melisande ; no longer Millicent, but plain Mrs. Tibbs. “Why 
has this creature bewitched you? Tell me!’ 

Reggie didn’t tell her. He put up a hand protestingly as she 
made a rush for him. 

“Back, woman!’ I said sternly. ‘‘Touch not a Son of 
Secret Sadness, one upon whom the Youngest Yogi has Laid 
Hands! My disciple will tell you how hopeless is your 
desire !”’ 

This was where Reggie had some good lines. And he was 
splendid—simply splendid ! 

“T have forsaken the Old Ways!” he said sardonically. “I 
cleave unto the New. Olga, my Spiritual Bride, will guide my 
footsteps should they err!”’ (It had taken a deuce of a lot of 
coaching to make him word-perfect, but he got it off fine !) 

Mrs. Tibbs shivered until the potato-sack arrangement she 
was wearing in the character of Melisande threatened to slip from 
its moorings. Then she raised her arms on high. 

“Are you mad, Reginald Tibbs?’ she shrilled. “Do you 
realize that I am your lawful wedded wife ?”’ 

“T realize nothing but that I am no longer Wantonly Glad, but 
Secretly Glad !’’ replied the priceless old thing, who was patting 
my face so hard that the grease-paint was coming off. “If you 
desire to forsake the Old Ways I will be a brother to you, O my 
sister—but I can be nothing more !” 

With a wild, despairing cry, Mrs. Tibbs opined that she 
wanted the full restitution of her conjugal rights. 

I pinched Reggie’s arms, and he remembered his last lines. 
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“O my teacher, take me from the demoralizing influences 
of this house !”’ he said. 
I led him away. 


While I fumbled in my underskirts for my cigarette-case I 
allowed Reggie one Scotch. 

“Now double back, old son!” I said. “The taxi is waiting, 
and you ought to find things pretty soft.” 


They live near me now. She is filling the empty places in 
Reggie’s stomach instead of the empty places in his soul. 

But she doesn’t like me; she must have wormed the truth 
out of old Reggie. And it was I who turned her into a decent 
woman ! 

That’s why I say Life is so deucedly complex. 


THE GREATNESS OF ALEXANDER 


Tus is the story of Bertie Bosanko, of how he was taken for a 
walk by a dog, and of what happened thereafter. All good, 
rousing stuff. 

Very rummy yarn, though, let me tell you. I had known 
Bertie for a good many years before this epoch in his young life 
occurred—he had been my fag at school—and a more carefree, 
light-hearted youth never got locked up by a policeman. Bertie 
had the old joe de vivre spirit present in large, unquenchable 
quantities. There really wasn’t much that Bertie hadn't done ; 
he had got his motor licence suspended for six months ; he had 
been warned off Piccadilly Circus and its environs during Oxford 
v. Cambridge nights—in fact, the merry soul had practically run 
the gamut. 

Falling in love was about the only thing Jeft to Bertie in the 
sensational line, and, by jingo, he went and did it! The news 
came to me via Tommy Birtles, and at first I couldn’t believe it ; 
Bertie had always struck me as being a bit above that sort of thing. 

But when, about a month later, he staggered into the flat 
and crumpled up in the nearest chair, I knew that it was true. 
He had that look about him—a mixture between a yearn and 
a yell. 

“T love her, Charles !’’ he cried, without the slightest warning. 
“I love her—and yet she fools round with those confounded 
dogs! How can a fellow get near to a girl who is surrounded by 
acres—-solid acres—-of dogs ?”’ 

I started to murmur sympathy. 

“Rest assured, Bertie, old top, that anything I can do.. 
But who is the lady ? Do J know her ?” 

“Her name is Sally Bunn,” said Bertie. 

“Are you sure, Bertie?» Two things seemed inconceivable 
to me. The first was that any girl could possibly have such a 
name as “Sally Bunn”, and the second that Bertie Bosanko could 
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“Quite sure. What’s the matter with her name? I love 
her- 

I curtailed the second stanza by offering the poor prune a 
cigarette. 

““Now commence at the beginning, speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly, and please don’t repeat yourself.” 

Bertie pulled himself together, sat well forward, and gave me 
an earful. 

Like a good many other lads who had come to me in trouble, 
Bertie’s prospective partner in the heart-and-soul business was 
the daughter of a man with too much money and a particular 
taste in sons-in-law. After getting as far as that, he pulled out a 
photograph. I realized then why she had been called ‘Sally 
Bunn” ; it was because she was nice enough to eat. 

Sally had come on a visit from the North with her father, 
who was one of those fellows who had invented the 
cheque-book. 

Better let Bertie speak for himself now. 

“Mind you, I’m not going to say a single word against Sally— 
I love the very ground she walks on, and all that sort of thing— 
ae ae I want to ask you is: why does she buy so many 

ogs a3 

“Has she bought many dogs ?”’ 

“Scores—I mean, grosses of ’em. There isn’t a vet in 
London who hasn't a dozen or so of the brutes boarding with 
him.”’ 

“Miss Bunn would appear to be fond of dogs.” 

“Fond of ‘em! She’s dotty—I mean, she raves about 
‘em—simply raves! She spends all her time interviewing men 
who have dogs to sell ; apart from those boarding at the vets’ 
there's a couple of empty boarding-houses in Bloomsbury 
absolutely full of dogs. The time is rapidly approaching when 
there won’t be a single dog in England safe from Sally. She’s the 
greatest stimulus to the dog-breeding industry that has happened 
for a century.” 

“T have always understood that a love for animals—and more 
especially dogs—is a very desirable trait,’’ I told Bertie. 

“In reason, old son, in reason. But the trouble with Sally 
is that she is so busy buying and looking after these confounded 
dogs that she simply hasn’t any time for anything else. Dash it, 
as I said just now, she’s surrounded—completely surrounded by 
dogs. I—I can’t get near her. Practically the only way I can 
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manage to speak to her these days is to carry a portable telephone 
about with me.” 

Bertie groaned, and I must say I had a good deal of sympathy 
with him. Essentially love was a close-up affair ; these long- 
distance courtships were rarely, if ever, a success. 

I put the grey-matter into commission. 

“What kind of dogs has Miss Bunn already in her possession ?”’ 

“All kinds.” 

‘‘What breeds, I mean.” 

“TI wouldn't answer for some of them,” replied Bertie darkly. 

‘Are you fond of dogs yourself, Bertie ?”’ 

“T used to be—but now I hate ’em.”’ 

Of course, that was reasonable enoueh in the circumstances. 

But I had my duty to do. 

“TI am afraid you will have to Become the most-talked-of 
dog-man in London, Bertie,’’ I said, and shooed him out of the 
room before he could ask any questions that I wasn’t prepared 
to answer at the moment. 


If one wishes to promote activity of the cerebellum there’s 
nothing to touch a walk in the fresh air. You can’t moon about 
modern London without getting a brain-wave sooner or 
later. 

I had reached Hyde Park Corner when I bounded forward. 
The largest dog I had ever seen was taking a man, who reached 
practically up to his shoulder, for a walk. 

That it was a dog was proved by its tail. Otherwise, I 
might have thought that it was a mixture of horse, elephant, and 

iraffe. 

I touched the man on his shoulder while his companion sniffed 
my hat. 

“A wonderful dog,’’ I said. 

“The most wonderful dawg in the world, guv’nor,”’ was the 
reply. 

“T am looking for a dog like that, and I'd be willing to pay a 
fair price for him,” I went on. 

“Can’t be done, guv’nor. This dawg is as good as sold 
already. I’m takin’ ’im to a young lady at the Ritz who'll pay a 
fancy price——’’ 

“You mean Miss Sarah Bunn,” I put in; “I’m her agent. 
To save you the trouble of going to Miss Bunn’s hotel, I will take 
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the dog off your hands straight away.’’ It happened that I had 
a fair-sized wad on me, and I now pulled it out. ‘“‘What’s your 
rice ?” 
. The fellow’s eyes glistened. 
“That dawg’s worth every penny of twenty-five quid, 
guv’nor.”’ 
“‘Here’s a tenner, and half a crown to get your hair cut.” 
“Gawd bless yer, guv’nor !”’ 
The next minute the fellow had vanished. 


I was brought to a realization of what I had done by the 
monster, whose chain I held, starting to nibble my hat. 

A dull feeling of horror swept through me; absolutely un- 
protected, I was alone with the biggest dog in London. 

By the time I had concluded that I must get the brute to a 
far more secluded place than Hyde Park, my hat was not only a 
perfect wreck, but my overcoat was disappearing in Huge 
Mouthfuls. 

It took about nine strong helpers to get him into the taxi, 
and even then the body was half out of the window. Progress 
down Piccadilly was slow in the circumstances, and outside the 
Ritz the driver, who had already said quite frankly he wasn’t a 
blank, blank travelling menagerie, was held up. 

“Oh, I say, what a wonderful dog !” 

I didn’t quite realize that the remark could possibly apply to 
the creature I held by the chain until I saw an exceedingly pretty 
girl leave the pavement and stroke the monster with a small, 
gloved hand. 

“Do tell me what you call him ?” she pleaded. 

In a flash I realized that this must be Sally Bunn. Surely no 
other girl in London would have risked being swallowed in one 
gulp. 

“Alexander,’’ I replied. 

“Alexander! Why ?” 

“Because—er—there is none greater,’ I said lamely. 

Just then the traffic eased a bit, and Mephistopheles at the 
wheel showed his scornful face. 

“Would you sell me the darling ?”’ asked the girl. 

I just had time to reply : 

“Awfully sorry, but he belongs to my friend, Mr. Bosanko— 
Bertie Bosanko, you know.” 
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That she did know was shown by the flush which came into 
her face. 


Directly I was back at the old flat I rang up Bertie. 

“It’s a very unpleasant habit you have of butting in on a 
cove when he’s feeding his face,’”’ he said reproachfully upon 
arrival. 

“T’ve got news, Bertie,” I replied. ‘Pin your ears well back. 
I’ve just met Miss Sally Bunn—your Sally, without a doubt.” 

“Well ?” 

Dash it, why did the fellow want to be so distant ? Why 
refuse to be matey? Anyone would have thought that at 
the first mention of his loved one’s name he would have leapt at 
least three times into the air before falling on my neck in an 
ecstasy of joy. Nothing of the sort. Just “Well?” I’ve 
always hated these bounders who persist in asking foolish 
questions. 

“TI met her in Piccadilly. Outside the Ritz. She spoke to 
me—tra, la, la !’’ 

“Did she ?”’ 

“Yes ; you see, she admired your dog !’’ 

“My dog? I haven’t adog! I hate dogs!” 

“You won't hate Alexander, the bull-pup of the Bosankos. 
Alexander’s got the Hound of the Baskervilles chewed to bits. 
Alexander a 

“Stop rotting, you ass! I came to you for help——” 

“And I gave you a dog—but such a dog. Come and see 
him.” 

Without hearing another word, I piloted him to the cellar. 
Here was Alexander, the greatest yet, rapidly working his way 
through a sack of dog biscuits. One gulp, one biscuit. 

“That great brute,” started Bertie. He sprang back as 
Alexander, looking up, and thinking perhaps that Bertie con- 
templated a raid on the stores, growled like a landlord demanding 
back rent. 

“It’s all right, Bertie,” I assured him. “Alexander wants a 
bit of knowing, but I look forward to the time when you two will 
be inseparable. Hand in hand you will walk together ; nothing 
will part you. Come and speak to the young master, Alexander.” 

Having finished his last biscuit, Alexander slowly raised 
himself in sections and loped forward. 
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“Miss Bunn expressed a wish to buy Alexander an hour ago, 
Bertie.” 

“She wanted to buy it ?” 

“Her exact words were: “Would you sell me the darling ?’ 
I refused to sell. I said that the animal was not mine to dispose 
of—he belonged to my friend Bertie Bosanko.”’ 

Still he couldn’t get the hang of the plot. 

“What am I going to do with the brute ?”’ he demanded. 

“Do? Why, make a pal of him, of course! There isn’t 
another dog like Alexander in the world probably. Miss Bunn 
will be so keen on getting him that she'll marry you the next 
time you ask her. So long as you have Alexander by your side, 
he’ll pull you through.” 


Bertie and Alexander became a pair of household words 
during the next month. They were as well known as Eggs and 
Bacon, Crosse and Blackwell, or any of those other fellows. 
Feeling that he was on a good thing, Bertie steadfastly refused to 
part with the dog which took him for a constitutional each day. 
As ill-luck would have it, Sally Bunn and her father, Jeremiah, 
had skipped over to Paris directly after I had presented Bertie 
with his mascot. 

That was a bit of bad, of course, although I sent over all the 
newspaper cuttings that touched on the subject of “Mr. Bertie 
Bosanko (with friend) in Hyde Park”’. 

But one morning in breezed Bertie, looking as bright as an 
electric night-sign. 

“T’ve heard from Sally—Miss Bunn, I mean. She’s going to 
stay with the Widdershaws at Wilpersden for a bit. Her father 
is a nut on golf, it seems. I shall go down——” 

“Not to play golf ?”” Bertie’s golf was principally responsible 
for the suicide-rate amongst professionals in the London area 
assuming such large proportions. 

“No-o! Don't be an ass. I want a change.” 

“You'll let Alexander take you ?”’ 

‘‘This is where Alexander earns his keep,’’ replied Bertie. 


I thought the matter well over and decided that I might as 
well trot down to Wilpersden myself. London had got fright- 
fully stuffy, I suddenly decided, and I always liked to be in at the 
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death. With Alexander on his best behaviour, Bertie seemed to 
have a fairish chance of pulling off the event. 

One of the first persons I met down at the Wilpersden golf 
clubhouse was Jeremiah Bunn. In contrast to Sally, he did not 
look nice enough to eat. 

“Frightfully keen, but doesn’t like to be beaten,’’ was the 
secretary's comment, as he sent us out together. I gave him the 
High Sign of Understanding, and toddled forth. 

Jeremiah, I soon learned, played quite a stoutish game. There 
were no flaws in it, being practically burglar-proof. 

He beat me by 3-2, and became quite human. 

“You must meet my daughter,” said Mr. Bunn. 

“T should be delighted, sir. Asa matter of fact, I am a friend 
of Mr. Bosanko, who—er .. .” . 

“Do you mean that confounded young bounder who persists 
in paying my daughter attention ?”’ 

The temperature dropped to such an extent that I felt myself 
shivering. Yet it was no use weakening. 

Risking everything, I touched him on the shoulder. 

“You speak hastily, Mr. Bunn. Forgive me if I address you 
so frankly, but although I have only known you such a short 
time, I recognize you for a man of sterling character, a man who 
would not condemn even the worst criminal unheard. Will you 
take my word for it that Mr. Bosanko is not only desperately in 
love with your daughter, but that he is essentially sound? I[ 
confess that I am proud to call Bertie Bosanko my friend.” 

Mr. Bunn chewed a digestive tablet which he had taken from 
his pocket. 

“T am relieved by this information, Mr. Clavering. I acknow- 
ledge that perhaps I was over-hasty. But he certainly seemed to 
be an idler. Now, hard work is the only——” 

I held up my hand. 

“An idler, Mr. Bunn? Do you know that Mr. Bosanko 
searched all over England in order that he might find a dog which 
wasn’t already included in your daughter’s unique collection ?”’ 

Jeremiah hurled a thunderbolt. 

““She’s sold ’em all—and a good job too. The hotel people 
were complaining.” 

_ “Do I understand you to say, Mr. Bunn, that your daughter 
is no longer interested in dogs ?” 

‘I made her get rid of the whole darned lot. They were a 
confounded nuisance.”’ 
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Muttering wildly to myself, I left him. Here wasa fresh snag, 
and one which I hadn’t expected. Did Sally still love dogs, in 
spite of being compelled by a harsh, unfeeling parent to dispose 
of all her specimens ? If she didn’t, then I might as well throw 
the towel into the ring. Bertie, for instance, would have a 
totally unnecessary Alexander on his hands. It was an appalling 
prospect. Only that morning I had received a brief but poignant 
note from Bertie, stating that the strong air of Wilpersden had 
gone to Alexander’s head, and that the day before he had chewed 
a large chunk out of a railway porter, whose only crime was that 
he wore green corduroy trousers. 

As quickly as possible I ran over to the cottage where Bertie 
was camped. 

“Miss Bunn has sold all her dogs !’’ I exclaimed. 

Bertie smirked. 

“That’s all right, old son. She’s going to have Alexander. 
In Alexander she will have enough dog—all possible kinds of dog 
—to last her for the rest of her life. After we are married, I shall 
get some stout friend, such as yourself, to walk past the garden 
gate wearing green corduroy trousers—and the bench of magis- 
trates will decide that Alexander would be better off in a home.”’ 

“Don’t be so horribly chatty !” I told him. It seemed to me 
that the fellow was taking a good deal of the credit for the 
Alexander stunt on himself. Who bought the animal in the 
first place ? Who stuffed him into a taxi-cab and thus earned 
the ribald mirth of the populace ? Who had introduced him to 
Sally Bunn ? 


The Wilpersden course seemed to agree with Jeremiah B., 
who played his two rounds daily. After he had turned in a nice 
eighty-six—only nine above the par figures—he became distinctly 
chirpy, and, on the invitation of the secretary, entered for the 
monthly medal competition. It is about the final of that pul- 
sating event that I wish to speak. 

A sprained wrist kept me from entering, so, at Jeremiah’s 
special request, I went round with him, carrying his clubs. A 
little tip I gave him in the locker room cemented the friendship 
which had already sprung up between us. 

“Mr. Bunn,” I said, “I take it you want to win ?”’ 


_ “If that spoon can be got by determination, I shall certainly 
win it, Clavering.” 
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“Quite so. But I’ve been in the bar, and there’s a lot of 
money being bet. You play a man with the name of Mackrell. 
He's a queer fish ; he’s got a habit of talking his opponent off his 

ame. Here’s some cotton-wool. Stuff it in your ears; then he 
won’t bother you.”’ 

He solemnly did what he was told. 

“Clavering, if ever I can do anything for you, let me know.” 

“Righto! And now we'd better be wending, don’t you 
think ?” | 

We found Mackrell already waiting on the first tee. He was 
an excessively fat man, with a booming voice, and had the 
reputation of being the champion long-distance talker in the 
county. | 

“Ah!” he blared. ‘‘North versus South, eh, what ?” 

“Mr. Bunn, unfortunately, is deaf,’ I chipped in. 

You should have seen his face fall. 

“Deaf ?’’ he shouted, frightening a couple who had reached 
the second green. “What in the thunder does he mean by being 
deaf ? A man who comes out to play golf with me has no right 
to be deaf !’” He walked up to his opponent and roared stiffly : 
“Will you take the honour, sir ?” 

Jeremiah assumed his Stock Exchange expression. 

“Tell me what he says, Clavering.”’ 

I pretended to convey the message vza the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet, and Jeremiah stepped up to the ball and walloped it 
on the nose. 

It was a beautiful slosh, and for the time being I forgot 
everything about Bertie Bosanko and mundane objects of that 
i and concentrated on Jeremiah Bunn bringing home the 

acon. 

It wasn’t until we had reached the neighbourhood of the 
seventh green that I thought again of Bertie. Up to this point, 
Jeremiah had not only played clinking good golf, but he had 
persistently ignored the remarks which his opponent kept 
shouting at him. Long before this, Mackrell had noticed the 
cotton-wool tightly wedged in the ears of his foe, and had taken 
the opportunity of telling the latter what he thought of a man 
who would stoop so low. 

“I like a man I can talk to going round !”" he trumpeted in 
contempt. 


Even then Jeremiah remained true to his trust This 
: Was 
at the eighth, where he sank a long putt to take the lead. 
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And now I must hurry on. Near the seventeenth green at 
Wilpersden is a road which is free to the villagers. Here, on long 
summer evenings, the rustics gather and drink in all the cuss 
words they can hear. They might be children at a lesson, for the 
attention they give the matter. 

Now, the position at the seventeenth was this : Mackrell was 
on the green in three. He had a holeable putt of three yards. 
Jeremiah had sliced his drive, and was short with his third. His 
ball was resting in a small rut five yards off the edge of the green. 
Everything depended on this hole; if Jeremiah won it, he had 
the match; if Mackrell won it, they would be all-square again, 
and Mackrell, who was a tremendously long driver, might carry 
the brook at the home hole. Both, I may add, had rattling good 
cards. 

The tension was so acute that no one had any eyes except 
for the stooping figure of Jeremiah Bunn as he gently swung his 
mashie to and fro before taking his shot. The sight of his baggy 
green plus-fours held me as in a trance. 

Green plus-fours ! 

Suddenly I was hurled aside. A monstrous form, using giant 
strides, loomed up behind the golfer, and, without any warning, 
made a long and searching sniff. 

Alexander ! 

Standing horror-stricken, side by side, were Sally Bunn and 
Bertie Bosanko. They were holding each other’s twitching hands. 

I can scarcely trust myself to describe what followed. Ina 
kind of nightmarish vision, I saw Jeremiah stiffen with fright, 
swing his club aimlessly at the ball, which was wretchedly topped, 
and then turn and curse the tactless Alexander. The latter 
slunk away as though thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

With that I fled. I had not the strength to watch any 
more. 

In a quiet corner of the club-house, I brooded over the 
dreadful happening. I could see it all. 

Bertie had called for Sally, no doubt, and Sally had remem- 
bered that her father was playing an important golf match that 
afternoon. 

“Let us go and watch the finish,’’ she must have said. 

Absorbed in love, they had forgotten Alexander and Alexan- 
der’s passionate and savage dislike of anything in green trouser- 


Ss. 
There were dark times ahead. Jeremiah had undoubtedly 
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lost his match to the dreadful fish-man, and all the good work 
I had put in on Bertie’s behalf would be wasted. 

I was still murmuring to myself when I heard a shout. 
There was a small crowd coming towards the club-house. 

In front proudly marched a man wearing green plus-fours. 
By his side trotted a monstrous dog. Every now and then the 
man would fondly pat the animal’s head. 

“‘Where did you get to, Clavering ?’’ asked Jeremiah Bunn, 
coming into the club-house. 

How could I tell him ? 

“You missed that approach of mine on the seventeenth. I 
topped it rather, but it hit the bunker and trickled into the hole. 
One of the best shots I’ve ever played.”’ 

“That approach went down?’ I gasped. “But—but I 
thought that—that a dog worried you.” 

“Takes more than a fine beast like this’’—patting Alexander’s 
head again—‘‘to put me off my approaching,” replied Jeremiah 
Bunn, without batting an eyelid. ‘‘As a matter of fact, I think 
he proved something of a mascot.” 


ADVERTISING ARTHUR 


I HAD floated round to Pink’s Club on that particular morning 
to have a livener—nothing like starting the day well—when who 
should I see but young Arthur Hatherleigh. Arthur was firmly 
attached to a large glass, and apparently hadn’t a thought in the 
world beyond gargling his tonsils. One of those single-souled 
fellows, Arthur. 

He had scarcely put the glass down, however, before I could 
see that something was wrong. He wasn’t wearing the grateful 
countenance which a chap should have after lowering a pint of 
the best. 

“Hands across the sea and all that sort of thing,” I chirruped, 
hoping to cheer him up. ‘“How’s New York ?” 

Arthur didn’t respond with the readiness I should have liked. 
There was nothing of the merry flip-flap about him. He looked 
like a chap who had put his shirt on the outsider in the two- 
thirty at Hurst Park, been welshed, and then had to walk home. 

“I want to see you,” he said slowly. 

You know those sensational serials in which the cove who has 
put on the false beard and the blue spectacles is just about to 
carry off the safe when : 

(You must not miss next week's thrilling instalment.) 

Well, that was the feeling I had. There was something about 
young Arthur that suggested all sorts of things : murder, sudden 
death, arson, and suicidal mania. 

Clearly it was up to me, however ; and, after having another 
quick one, I trundled him along to my flat. 

“Lock that door!’ Arthur said in his grave-digger’s voice 
when he was safely ensconced in a chair. 

Flipping over the cigarettes, I awaited results. 

Before he had gone very far, I realized that Arthur’s was a 
case for a specialist. 

Roughed out in synopsis form, the plot ran something like 
this : Arthur, having gone to New York to see an aunt from whom 
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he had expectations—she was one of the original members of 
the Dollar Trust—had met a girl. (Dveamy music.) Shelagh 
Summers, according to Arthur, had all the Charlie Cochran’s 
peaches standing on one leg; she was the loveliest, the most 
wonderful, the—but why go on? Arthur’s eyes shone like a 
couple of headlights when he mentioned her. 

All had gone well—reasonably well—until they had stepped 
on the boat coming home. (Shelagh and her mother had decided 
to take in London on a European trip.) 

Then—enter the villain! (Bassoon effects.) 

“Directly she set eyes on that bounder Desmond Dene, 





she 

Here Arthur’s hitherto ringing voice failed him. 

“Do you mean Dene the film actor ?” 

Arthur lit one of his fingers and threw the cigarette away. 

‘Yes |’ he choked. 

“But surely she could see through a fellow like Desmond 
Dene ?”’ I replied. ‘‘Why, that man’s the most affected ass in 
London !” 

“T know,” said Arthur. 

While he went to put his burnt finger under the cold-water 
tap, I recalled all I knew about Desmond Dene. 

The bounder was a human frog. He played the leaping 
musical-comedy hero not only on but off the screen. He did 
everything to music—with the spot-lime full on. He wanted to 
be taken to pieces and re-made. He had Marcelle-waved hair and 
pouting lips. He called you “deah thing” and schoolgirls at 
Tooting Bec collected his photographs. 

“Of course, he’s damned good-looking,” said Arthur, re- 
turning. ‘“‘But it’s his photographs that have done it. I am 
convinced that Shelagh doesn’t really love the bounder——’’ 

“How could any self-respecting girl ?”’ I put in. 

“Exactly, old thing! But as I was saying, it’s the photographs 
that have done it. You can’t pick up a paper these days without 
having to shudder at the grinning mug of this chunk of cheese. 
And Shelagh seems to like it! I suppose it gives her an inward 
thrill to know every time she looks at the fellow . . . Well, what 
can I do ?” he broke off to bark. 

There was a directness about Arthur which would not be 
put off. Fortunately, all the while he had been letting off 
steam and trotting out his tale of woe, the grey-matter had been 
getting down to its job. 
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“This is a desperate case—and desperate cases demand 
desperate remedies,” I enunciated. ‘‘We must find a spare 
space on the hoardings for your own photograph. You haven’t 
pouting lips, but you don’t hurt the eyes anything to speak of.” 

“Don’t be an ass!” spouted Arthur. ‘‘Why do I want to 
have my photograph on the hoardings? Besides, it’s such 
beastly bad form.” 

“In order that you may carry off the fair Shelagh, you poor 
fish,’ I replied sternly. ““You seemed to have the idea a moment 
ago, but now you've evidently lost it. Can’t you see that it’s 
not Desmond Dene so much as his photographs that she’s in 
love with? It flatters her to think that the most-photographed 
man in England has made love to her. He has made love to her, 
I suppose ?”’ 

Arthur choked. 

“The laws of this country ought to be changed,’ he said ; 
“they are scandalously out-of-date. Take murder, for instance : 
killing some people should be regarded as a public service, and a 
contribution made to the murderer out of the National Debt.” 

With that he rammed his hat hard on his head and broke away. 


I was just thinking that Jimmy Durrant was the cove to 
lend me a friendly mitt in this latest worry, when, picking up the 
day’s copy of the Dal, I noticed an advertisement. 

You al] know the agony columns of the Dial. If aman wants 
a pint of earwigs, or a blue monkey, or an elephant with three 
tusks, or a johnny to commit a burglary, he just floats down to 
the Dial office, writes it out on a bit of paper, and then sits back 
to await the crush. You can bet vour life that all the lot will 
be flooding his flat before he has finished his breakfast the next 
morning. I once knew a chap who advertised in the Dial for a 
talking parrot, and at 10.15 a.m. the day the thing appeared, 
he was run in for using unseemly language. His dining-room was 
full of parrots, and each was screeching naughty words. 

With the sad case of young Arthur still fresh in my mind, I 
read the following : 


WANTED.—Typical English gentleman; young, handsome, tall, 
athletic. To pose for photographs. Apply: 999B Piccadilly, W.r. 


The ‘first-impression I had, you know, was that I must be 
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imagining things. But, no, when I looked a second time, there 
it was. To clap on the chapeau and trickle down the street was 
but the work of a moment. 

I found the place all nght—but the crowd, laddies, the 
crowd! The typical English gentlemen, possessing all the 
attributes, were lined up in a queue, with the police seeing that 
they didn’t fight among themselves. 

Not having brought a camp-stool, I decided that the back 
entrance was indicated ; and, after climbing a wall and a roof or 
two, I looked in at a window, and saw— Jimmy Durrant ! 

I must tell you about Jimmy. He’s one of these free-lance 
journalist coves. Fearfully bright. Can dash off anything 
straight away from a song to an obituary notice. Writes a good 
many speeches for politicians. 

I yelled and he opened the window. 

There was not room for me to stand upright—all the rest of 
the space was filled with “typical English gentlemen’. I had to 
shout ‘‘Gangway |”’ before I could find a place to put my feet. 

Jimmy, whom I noticed was perspiring freely, waved his 
arms. 

“T must ask all you gentlemen to wait in the corridor for a 
few minutes,” he said. ‘‘I have to confer with my principal.” 

“Did you ever see such a collection ?’’ he wailed, after locking 
the door. 

“Jimmy,” I replied, taking him firmly by the shoulders, “‘if it’s 
a typical English gentleman you're wanting, I have the genuine 
article ready to hand.”’ 

“Will he photograph well ?” 

“Better than Desmond Dene himself,’ I said, and that 
clinched it. 

Then Durrant’s forehead became moist again. 

“But that crowd outside will eat me alive. How can we get 
rid of them ?” 

He walked to the window and looked out. 

“Ye gods |’ he groaned in the tone of a strong man in agony. 
*“‘There’s a queue half a mile long now.” 

“Telephone the police and ask them to inform the constable 
on duty that the job’s been filled. Then we can slip out the 
back way.” 

All of which we did. There were regrettable scenes among the 
typical English gentlemen, I understand—but, of course, that 


couldn’t be helped. 
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You may not believe it, but young Arthur took a lot of 
bringing up to the scratch. He raised all sorts of objections, and 
it wasn’t until I said I should chuck the thing altogether that he 

ave in. 
: “You ought to feel honoured,” Jimmy Durrant told him 
sternly ; “half the world’s been here trying to get this job.” He 
pointed to the desk piled high with letters. ‘ ‘Typical English 
gentlemen’ have written on blue, green, yellow, pink, and even 
purple notepaper! That ought to convince you, Mr. Hatherleigh. 
isten to this one.” He picked up the first letter : 


‘Dear Sir, 

“I am English, tall, handsome, young, fair. I have just 
grown a moustache which mother says is a great success. Man 
people have told me I bear a striking resemblance to the Apollo 
Belvedere! I do hope I will suat. 


‘“Another,”’ went on Jimmy Durrant. 


‘Dear Sur, 

“Kindly consider my application seriously. If you want a 
man with a good wardrobe, please wire me straight away. I do not 
want to appear boastful, but I doubt if there ts a better-dressed man in 
England than myself. 

“Some say I look best in evening dress, others prefer me in plus 
fours. Myself I think that fawn flannels and a Fair Isle jumper 
show me off to the best advantage. 


“One more: 


“‘Dear Sir, 

“I had better tell you I have a good figure, and by some 
people I believe I am supposed to be good-looking. I am sorry to 
tell you these concerted sort of things, but I don’t know at all what 
you need. 


“This cove adds that he is a member of one of the oldest 
families in the country,’ added Durrant. 

“Great Scott !” ejaculated Arthur. ‘‘But what——’’ 

“All in good time, Mr. Hatherleigh. I was about to say that 
the ideal man for the post is someone with blue-grey eyes. Tall 
and fair and clean-shaven, with a kink in the hair which he tries 
to stop but cannot. Not too prominent a chin, and not too 
florid a colouring. With square shoulders and nice voice. A 
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well-shaped head, a straight nose, good teeth, and no side- 
whiskers.” 

“The absolute article !’’ I said, clapping young Arthur on the 
shoulder. 

“T agree entirely. I trust, Mr. Hatherleigh, that you will 
see your way clear to accept my offer. Er—do you mind taking 
your coat, waistcoat, and shirt off ?”’ 

Arthur shied like a nervous horse. 

“Take my shirt off!’’ he cried. And then, dignity claiming 
its own, he walked resolutely to the door. 

“I’m sure you’d look topping in your vest !’’ pleaded Jimmy 
Durrant. 

“Tf you think I’m here to be made a bally fool of, you're jolly 
well mistaken !’”’ came the retort with heat. 

Arthur had the blood-of-his-fathers look about him. 

“I want to make a photograph of you,” explained Jimmy 
Durrant. 

“In my vest !”’ cried Arthur. 

“Yes ; you see, I’m really a publicity agent acting on behalf 
of a large firm who are putting a new kind of men’s underwear on 
the market. A novel kind of garment that will—er—oh, read the 
booklet! But there it is. I am authorized to pay the mght 
fellow—and you're the right fellow—a big price.” 

Arthur became stony-eyed. He registered arctic weather. 

“T trust you will excuse my saying that you’ve been under a 
misapprehension, Mr. Durrant,” he replied. ‘I wish you a very 
good afternoon.”’ 

Believe me, I hadn't the nerve to stop him. 


It was doggedness that did it. 

Of course, there was the slight question of personal pride as 
well. Dash it, do you think I was going to allow the stupidity 
of a fellow like Arthur Hatherleigh to spoil my idea? Arthur 
simply had to be photographed—there was simply nothing else 
for it. It took me three hours’ solid talking to convince him. 

I was really disappointed in the fellow. I should have 
imagined he would have shown more spirit. He didn’t deserve to 
be married. What about those knight-errants who thought 
nothing of carrying a ton or so of old iron about with them when 
performing a little stunt for their Jadye? And yet here was 
young Arthur actually refusing even to take his shirt off ! 
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Before the first photographs of Arthur wearing ‘‘Milsom’s 
Milanese for Men” appeared in the public Press, I met Shelagh 
Summers. Even to my unbiased eye she was practically all that 
Arthur had said; the very thought of her being cozened by 
that over-ripe fruit Desmond Dene made me boil. 

“Yes, I am rather fond of Arthur, Mr. Clavering,’’ she said, 
in answer to a leading question I put to her ; “‘but he is so modest, 
so retiring. I like a man who is not afraid to show himself to the 
world——”’ 

I laughed gently. 

“TI am divulging what is really a closely guarded secret, and 
Arthur would be furious, simply furious, with me if he thought I 
had said anything about it to anyone; but I don’t mind telling you, 
Miss Summers, that the whole world will be talking very soon 
about Arthur Hatherleigh. He will be in the position of one of 
the most-discussed men in the country. 

She clasped her hands in the way pretty girls have. 

“Oh, how awfully thrilling !’’ she trilled. ‘Can’t you tell me 
anything else, Mr. Clavering ?”’ 

“YT am afraid I cannot, Miss Summers-—nothing except this: 
That those of us who are Arthur’s friends will have every reason 
to be proud of him before long. Arthur will surprise a great 
many people, I can assure you. . . . No, positively, Miss Summers, 
I cannot say anything more now. [ repeat, however, that before 
long Mr. Hatherleigh will draw considerable notice to himself.” 

It was a safe bet, saying that. When the first photographs 
of young Arthur wearing ‘‘Milsom’s Milanese for Men” appeared, 
they created almost a riot. Arthur looked like Samson caught 
young and before his muscles became too prominent. One 
glance at him wearing this “‘exceedingly elegant combination 
garment, which unites ease with grace and good style with the 
maximum of comfort’, was sufficient to make the picture linger 
in the memory. 

The scheme was a tremendous success. Driven to it by their 
female relatives, half the houscholders in the country made 
bonfires of their stocks of underwear and rushed helter-skelter 
to the nearest hosiers to procure Milsom’s Milanese. 

The man who could be seen on the hoardings and in the news- 
papers displaying, in various elegant postures, the new com- 
bination garment became the leading personality of the hour. 
Gnashing his teeth in impotent fury, Desmond Dene had to be 
content with mere half-columns when testifying to thejvalue of 
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Sabini’s cigarettes and Prosperox, the nerve tonic. Young 
Arthur got full pages. | 

“If you ask me, old son, Shelagh Summers ought to consider 
herself jolly lucky,” said Jimmy Durrant. 

Personally, I had my doubts. 

Immediately after the first advertisements had appeared, 
young Arthur had vanished. In a letter overflowing with bitter 
reproach, written immediately prior to his disappearance, he 
accused me of being a ‘‘damned interfering swine” ! 

I regretted the phrase. There was not the real ring of grati- 
tude about it which I should have appreciated. It was rather 
hard, I thought. 

Having heard nothing from Shelagh Summers, I decided to 
call. She was staying at the Savoy, where she and her mother 
had a suite. 

Shown into a sitting-room, I was told that Miss Summers 
would see me shortly. My attention was soon attracted by a 
hard metallic voice proceeding from an adjoining room. 

“‘My dear, if you become engaged to this man, you will be the 
laughing-stock of everyone! It would not matter so much, 
perhaps, if the advertisements were only—er—respectable. But 
a man who allows himself to be seen by millions in his—his 
underwear—really, Shelagh, it is too much !” 

The heart missed a beat—several beats. In fact, for about 
fifteen moments it played leap-frog with itself. 

It must be the mother speaking. Every word had the true 
maternal ring. 

Somehow or other, it didn’t seem to me to be worth while 
staying. Before I could reach the door, however, a voice said : 
“Mr. Clavering |’ After that it was hopeless. ‘I am surprised 
that you should have the effrontery to come here, Mr. Clavering, 
after ruining my happiness !’’ said Shelagh Summers bitterly. 

“Ruined your happiness, Miss Summers ?”’ I had to do a bit 
of temporizing. 

“You surely heard what I said, Mr. Clavering ? I don’t mind 
telling you that I had a very real respect for Mr. Hatherleigh 
before—before he sunk so low as to... Oh, what made you 
induce him to sink so low ?”’ 

“T thought myself he had taken rather a flying leap into fame.” 

“Fame |’’ She sounded almost as angry as her mother. 
“Do you think it is fame—to... Oh, I can’t bear it ! Everyone 
knows that I was a friend of Mr. Hatherleigh, and now—— 
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“Come and rest, Shelagh,”’ said the most massive woman I 
had ever set eyes on in my life. 


If you study the life-stories of these grim-faced business 
burglars who are able to retire about thirty-five with uncountable 
millions, you will find that it is not their successes so much as 
the way they have triumphed over difficulties that have clinched 
the matter. 

For a fortnight I roamed in the outer darkness. My name 
was Mud. 

Nevertheless, Shelagh Summers and Arthur Price Pierrepoint 
Hatherleigh—young Arthur, to wit—became united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. : 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, with the American Ambassa- 
dor giving the bride away, and I standing on Arthur’s right hand 
to keep the bridge—I mean to see that nothing cropped up at 
the last minute. 

The newspapers headed the report : 


PERFECT MAN MARRIED, 


which, as you will no doubt say, wants a fair amount of explain- 
ing, no man, etc... . 

I’ve already told you that after the brief but breezy talk with 
Shelagh Summers I mooned about in the outer darkness for at 
least a fortnight. Not a glimmer would come, positively not a 
glimmer. Yet something had to be done. 

Now, it so happened that a day or so after the fortnight had 
expired, the Morning Miracle came out with rather a tasty half 
a column. 

This had the following headlines : 


PERFECT MAN FOUND 
MODERN ADONIS WHO PoSES FoR ADVERTISEMENTS 
WHAT MARY P. CHIDDER SAYS 

Interviewed by a representative of the Morning Miracle yesterday, 
Mary P. Chidder, the well-known American art critic and principal of the 
“House of the Beautiful’ Physical Culture Academy of Boston, Mass., 
said that she had seen in London recently her ideal—the perfect physical 
type of man, 

“It is true,”’ qualified Miss Chidder, ‘‘I have only seen his photograph, 
but I hope soon to have the pleasure of meeting this modern Adonis in the 
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flesh. England need not despair so long as she can produce young men 
with such striking beauty of face and figure as this fortunate youth who 
sustains and upholds the Grecian ideal.”’ 

We understand that the ‘‘fortunate youth” to whom this celebrated 
authority refers is a gentleman by the name of Mr. Arthur Hatherleigh, 
whose services have been obtained by the well-known Milsom firm of 
underwear manufacturers for posed photograph purposes. 


The Perfect Man ! 

Wooie ! 

The first day no fewer than 57,942 women sat themselves 
down and wrote a nice soul-to-soul letter to young Artie, telling 
him that the Grecian ideal was the very thing that mattered 
most to them in life. 

By the end of the week the General] Post Office were destroying 
wagon-loads of letters unread. They were all addressed to the 
Perfect Man. The fact was noted in the Morning Mzracle. 

So was the information that parties of strong, determined 
females were reported to be roaming the countryside searching 
for the P.M., who, it was stated, despairing of his life, had fled. 

That morning, Shelagh Summers came to see me. 

“Poor Arthur! I must save him !” she said. 

She spoke as though she meant it. You bet she meant it. 
Fancy any woman not wanting to rescue the Perfect Man from 
the clutches of every other woman in the world! 

I drove her to the Dzal office, where I inserted the following 
“agony in the Personal column. 


ARTHUR.---Come back. I want you--SHELAGH. 


‘The next morning young Artie, heavily disguised, crept into 
my flat. 

The rest was easy. 

“Arthur !’ 

‘Shelagh !”’ 

You know the stuff. 


Mary P. Chidder? It is perhaps significant that Jimmy 
Durrant—who wrote the interview for the Morning Miracle—was 
the only journalist in London who succeeded in finding Mary 
P. Chidder. 

You have to admit, however, that he made pretty good use of 
her. . 2 
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It all started with a girl. Come to think of it, isn’t it rummy 
how practically everything does start with a girl? Even the 
family affair in Eden. But we won’t go into that. 

The girl in this case was called Gladys—Gladys Smallside. She 
had a walk like a goddess, fair hair, a mouth that was not so much 
a mouth as an invitation to sit out the next dance, and eyes... 

It was because of her eyes that Randolph first lugged me into 
the business. 

I found him at 10.15 sitting on a bucket. His excuse was 
that, although he knew the bucket to be uncomfortable, the 
sharp edges kept him awake. 

“You see, old thing, I didn’t have a wink last night.’’ 

“Why not doss down on the old chesterfield, if you want to ?”’ 
I replied, pointing to the leather couch in the sitting-room. 

Randolph cackled like a harassed hen. 

“How can I think of sleep when--when the most wonderful 
girl in the world———”’ 


The general idea was this: Until now, Randolph Gedge had 
only thought vaguely about love. He had his golf, his hunting, 
his polo, his yacht, his occasional visits to Africa to pot a panther 
—what more could any reasonable fellow want ? Love to Ran- 
dolph had seemed a sort of sickening disease which had killed 
off too many promising lads. Coarsely he had sworn that he 
would keep clear. 

Then—it always happens this way—he had met Gladys 
Smallside. Gladys was over from Fifth Avenue ‘‘doing’’ England 
with an aunt. She met Randolph at Gleneagles, where he was 
trying his darnedest to swat the cover off a golf-ball. 

That was Randolph in congenial and happy surroundings. 

She met him again at Mrs. Oswaldtwistle’s Lazy Hour, and 


that was Randolph suffering the torments of the damned. 
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He explained at great length why he went. Directly he saw 
Gladys he had a spasm, and the whole of his inside turned com- 
pletely over. What he meant to convey was that he experienced 
a mental revolution. His ideas changed. Instead of scorning 
Love, : now held out both arms to embrace it. (Gladys, of 
course. 

His state of mind can be imagined when I say that directly 
he heard Gladys had gone from Gleneagles he left a round of 
golf stone cold—he was putting at the fifth at the time—and 
followed in hot haste to London. 

After a long chase he found Gladys at Mrs. Oswaldtwistle’s. 
Mrs. O. was a tall, pale, sickly-looking person who specialized in 
what she called soul symphonies, with human freaks as a strong 
side-line. 

Once a week—that was when the husband who misunderstood 
her was safely out of the way—she held her Lazy Hour. Mrs. 
Oswaldtwistle’s Lazy Hour was a period of time in which a large 
number of almost incredible people lay at full-length upon divans 
and talked very earnestly about themselves. 

What had induced a thoroughly sensible girl like Gladys 
Smallside to go to such a place in the first instance, it was prac- 
tically impossible for Randolph to tell me; but the guff that was 
talked there had gone to her head like some dreadful drug. 

“She actually belteves in tt!” cried Randolph, jumping up as 
though a whole family of wasps had stung him. 

It was a time for coolness and a level head. 

“Let me understand you quite clearly, Randolph,” I cut in. 
“In what does Miss Smallside actually believe ?’’ 

“In the absolutely dithery drivel of that complete outsider 
Shirley Sheldon !” he roared. 

The fly in the ointment, evidently. 

“Who is this Shirley Sheldon ? He sounds like an art gallery.” 

“‘He’s worse than that,” replied Randolph ; “‘he’s a poet.” 

I nodded in agreement. 

“To hear the wooser talk,” went on Randolph, “you would 
think that he was born spouting some rot about ‘Love’s Luscious 
Loot’.”’ 

** ‘Love’s Luscious Loot’! What does it mean ?” 

“How the deuce should I know ?”’ replied Randolph quite 
crossly. “All I can tell you is that if I catch him spouting it to 
Gladys—Miss Smallside—again, I shall flop him one.” 

“Sounds a pretty shrewd scheme,’’ I commented. Randolph 
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was six feet three inches and heavy on his feet. The sort of chap 
with whom flopping might easily become a science. 

‘What is this Sheldon person like ?”’ 

“Come and see him for yourself,’’ he snorted. 


I saw him. It was, quite frankly, an unpleasant sight. 
Shirley Sheldon had a fat, round, pale face, and a round, flabby 
body. He bulged in front. What he wanted was a course of 
Turkish baths, a few games of rugby with the Harlequins, and 
a flopping from Randolph Gedge every twenty-four hours. 

He wore green corduroy trousers, shaped at the ankle, and 
an orange-coloured velvet coat. Additional items included a blue 
flowing tie, a lot of hair, and a strong odour of scent. 

At the moment of our entry, Shirley was reading out some- 
thing from a sheet of paper he held in his hand, and a crowd of 
women were hanging on to every word. 

“Which is Gladys ?” I asked. 

“The prettiest |’ snapped Randolph. “By gosh, how can 
she stick this beastly atmosphere ?”’ 

I could understand Randolph. There was enough hot air 
in that room to have kept a large conservatory going at full 
blast. 

Randolph’s muttered curses caused a woman who hadn’t 
the right feet to be wearing sandals, to lift a warning finger. 
The poet stopped as though smitten with a sudden violent pain, 
and all the other women looked daggers at us, including Gladys. 

At last the wart stopped spouting, and we were free to 
mingle. 

It wasn't until Mrs. Oswaldtwistle floated up that I realized 
the danger the girl Randolph loved was in. Mrs. Oswaldtwistle 
told me without any warning that she, Mrs. O., was All Soul. 
Certainly the rest of her couldn’t be said to amount to much. 
She had the largest nose I had ever seen on any human face, 
with a pronounced hook at the end of it. I could understand her 
husband having business interests abroad. 

“Welcome! Welcome!” she said, playfully gnashing her 
long teeth. “Our little Circle is always open to the Receptive 
Minds who have not yet seen the Light | Will you have the honour 
of being presented to that Understanding Soul Shirley Sheldon ?”’ 

While Randolph made choking sounds, I let it be inferred 
that I was prepared to take the risk. 
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Fish-face advanced on teetering feet—as though he had bits 
of broken glass in his boots. He wore a smug smile. 

This became violently contorted the moment Randolph leapt 
about ten feet into the air. 

‘‘Now understand me, you rainbowed rabbit !”’ cried my com- 
panion, coming to earth. “If ever I catch you alone, I’l]——” 

He wasn’t able to finish, which was rather a pity, because he 
had got away to a fairish start, for the girl who made all the 
rest of the gang look like badly boiled suet puddings advanced to 
the footlights. 

“Randolph Gedge, I will never forgive you!”’ said Gladys 
Smallside. “Go! I never wish to see you again !” 

Curtain. 


We sat at one of those small, round tables in the Café Blue 
Moon. Every now and then Randolph would lift his right arm. 
Otherwise he gave no sign of life. He had ceased to be a human 
being, and was merely a repository for whisky. 

At last he spoke, and his were tremendous words : 

“Tf Sheldon comes here to-night I shall hit him in a vital 
spot,” he said. 

“That will be murder,’ I replied. 

“Exactly,” agreed Randolph. 

He raised his arm again. It was his fourteenth. 

I confess I had nothing more to say ; killing Shirley Sheldon 
seemed the only possible thing to do. No doubt the jury—honest 
men and women with homes and families of their own—would 
see Randolph’s point, and bring in a verdict of excusable homicide. 

And yet—I suppose 1 was weak-minded—I hoped that the 
green corduroy trousers of Shirley Sheldon would not show up 
that night. 

Someone smote me on the shoulder. 

“You look as though you didn’t know what to do with the 
corpse,” said Jimmy Durrant. 

“It is not a corpse yet,’’ put in Randolph coldly. He seemed 
to wish to correct the other’s statement. 

Jimmy Durrant did not reply. Possibly he remembered he 
was in the Café Blue Moon, where a man can assert that he is 
Julius Cesar and not be contradicted. 

I introduced Jimmy, who was a free-lance journalist, besides 
being always thirsty. 
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Now a strange thing happened. Randolph was not what you 
would call a pally bird at the best of times—I have heard since 
that he could be depended upon to play three rounds of golf 
without saying a word—but he quite took to Jimmy. To see 
them trying to beat each other’s record in lowering refreshment 
was an entrancing and affecting sight. 

I was practically left out in the cold, for after his twenty- 
fourth spot, Randolph commenced to talk about his love. To an 
absolute stranger, mind you—to a man he had known only long 
enough to have ten drinks with ! 

‘An’ all, old chap, because I can’t write this blasted poultry——”’ 

“T can write poetry,” said Jimmy Durrant. 

To Jimmy’s credit he didn’t say it boastingly. It was as 
though writing poetry was an easy accomplishment to him, and 
he couldn’t understand anyone not being able to write poetry. 
A sort of casual remark. 

The fact that next to him was a living, breathing—yes, 
drinking—man who could actually write poetry, was shown Ina 
remarkable fashion by Randolph. 

“Say that again, ole man—slowly !”’ 

Jimmy Durrant, blushing a little at the confession, complied. 

“I can write poetry,” he said, and then, in unanswerable 
argument : “I sell it ; I get money for it ; got some to-day. Have 
another drink ?”’ 

Randolph moved in his chair. 

“Not yet. This is important—frightfully important. I say, 
do you mind if I see you do a bit now ?”’ 

“You mean write poetry here ?”’ 

“Yes. Isn’t this a mght place ?”’ 

“There’s more bad poetry written here than anywhere else in 
the world,” replied Jimmy Durrant solemnly. He pulled out a 
piece of crumpled paper and a stumpy pencil, bent his head and 
scratched something. 

“There you are,”’ he said, and passed it across the table. 

Randolph read it in a strained, husky voice : 


“O Love, that art so hard to please, 
Let me but once get on my knees... 


‘IT say, could you keep this up ?’’ demanded Randolph, shaking 
hke a jelly with excitement. 
“I could—at sixpence a line,’’ replied Durrant. 
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Randolph pulled out a pocket-book. 

“T’d like a fiver’s-worth,” he said. ‘Stick in as much love as 
you can manage. Send it round to me to-morrow morning.” 

Then he staggered away. 

Five minutes later, Jimmy Durrant, working like a beaver, 
looked up to see Shirley Sheldon standing in the doorway. 

“‘That’s the man who is the rival of Mr. Gedge,”’ I remarked, 
thinking of the tragedy which had been so narrowly averted. 

Jimmy burst into a loud laugh. 


I didn’t see Randolph in any of the usual places for the next 
owe of days, so I dropped round on him in his flat in Clarges 

treet. 

The first intimation I had that anything untoward had 
happened was when [ heard the clicking of a typewriter. 

“Qh, I think that this is an incomparable line, Mr. Gedge.” 

Brushing the mist away from my eyes, I saw a nondescript 
female, wearing pince-nez, looking up at Randy in a soulful 
fashion. She was seated before the typewriter which I had heard 
clicking. 

“Randy .. .” 

The last of the Gedges turned as though I had bitten 
him. 

“Oh, it’s you !” he said, coming back to normal. It was not 
the palliest of greetings, but I let it pass. 

“‘Ah, Miss Spicer, get on with the rest of it, will you ? I shall 
be back in a few minutes.” 

“Who's the Wreck of the Hesperus ?” I asked when we had 
gone into the bedroom. 

“That's my secretary,’’ he replied. 

“Secretary ? Joined a Board of Directors, or something ?” 

He smiled a ghastly smile. 

“TI know I can trust you, Clavering. That fellow Durrant— 
the journalist you introduced to me at the Café Blue Moon, you 
know—1is writing me one hundred lines of poetry a day, and Miss 
Spicer types them. Then I send it on to Gladys—Miss Smallside.”’ 

“Had any reply yet ?” 

“She only got the first batch this morning.” 

“T see.” I was somewhat startled by Randolph’s duplicity. 
“And what does the Last Rose of Summer think about it? It 
may have been merely my fancy, but I kind of imagined that 
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she had a distinct yearn on when I popped in just now. All 
‘Lit up by Love’ sort of thing.”’ 

Randolph coughed. 

“That part is going to be rather awkward,” he confessed. 
‘You see, I haven’t told her that someone else has written the 
stuff. She thinks...” 

“What ?” 

“‘She thinks I write it myself. I told Durrant to make it all 
pretty passionate. I suppose I'd better be getting back ; I want 
to get another batch off by the twelve o'clock post.”’ 


I had just turned the corner into Piccadilly when who should 
I see but Gladys herself ! ; 

“Top o’ th’ mornin’ and all that sort of thing,” I chirruped. 

“Isn't it a lovely morning, Mr. Clavering ?”’ she smiled back. 
“I was just going to call on Mr. Gedge. I feel so happy this 
morning,” she added. 

Suddenly both knees went wonky. 

“Oh, Miss Smallside !”’ I said. 

“Yes, Mr. Clavering ?”’ 

“Ah, I don’t think I should call on Mr. Gedge just now,” I 
started, feeling the perspiration trickling down. “As a matter of 
fact, I’ve just called on old Randy myself, and he’s—he’s fright- 
fully busy.” 

Something in my face must have given her a hint. 

“Frightfully busy, Mr. Clavering ?”’ 

“With Miss Spicer, you know—Aggie Spicer.”’ 

“T have never heard of Aggie Spicer, Mr. Clavering.” The 
air had become chilly. 

““Miss Spicer is old Randy’s secretary, you know,” I went on 
to explain. “Now that he has blossomed out into a poet he has 
to have a secretary.” 

She appeared to ponder over the matter. 

“Perhaps Miss Spicer came first and the poetry followed, 
Mr. Clavering ?” 

Without giving me a chance to say another word, she signalled 
a passing taxi-cab. 

Until that moment I don’t think I had ever really realized 
how terribly sticky life could become. Bringing Miss Spicer’s 
name into the conversation had struck me as being a fairish 
scheme at the moment—nothing like a bit of competition, you 
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know—but looking at Gladys’ back as she stepped into the taxi 
rather made me wonder. 

Still, it was too late to try to catch her up. And after fooling 
round with that freak Shirley Sheldon, it seemed to me that she 
deserved a bit of a jolt. 


How the thing would have worked out if Jimmy Durrant 
hadn’t managed through a cunning bit of press-agenting to get 
Randolph’s photograph into the Datly Muracle, I don’t know. 
Randy was labelled the ‘“‘coming poet”, and what his pals said 
when they read it could only be printed on asbestos. Even the 
caddies at Sunningdale turned away from him in pained surprise. 

But this got him in solid again with Gladys—especially after 
he allowed her to have a good full-face look at Miss Spicer—and 
one day he came bursting in to me like a man whose underclothes 
have caught fire. 

“I want you to be my best man !” he yelped in excited tones. 

Administering first-aid out of the bottle, I placed him in a 
chair. 

“Do you mean to say that it’s all over—that Miss Smallside 
has consented to have you ?”’ 

Randolph gulped what was left in the glass. 

“Well, it’s not quite settled,’’ he said, “but with the help of 
that remarkable cove Jimmy Durrant, I’ve been making the 
running very strong lately. In fact, I should say, without boast- 
ing, that I’m an odds-on favourite at the moment.” 

Gradually I got the rest out of him. It sounded fantastic at 
first, but that wore off when I realized that Mrs. Oswaldtwistle 
must have had a hand in the thing. 

It seemed that Randolph’s supposed breaking out all over 
into poetry had acted as a challenge to that slug Shirley. He had 
redoubled his efforts—-and now wore cinnamon-brown velveteen 
trousers. He also had had his photograph in T1ftle-Tatile, the 
Gosstper, and the Talk of the Town 

The pace was feverish, and to settle the matter Gladys had 
suggested a competition; under the influence of Mrs. Oswald- 
twistle, of course, she had asked both of her suitors to write a 
sonnet. Although nothing had been put into writing, the inference 
was that she would give her heart and hand to the writer of the 
poem which met most highly with her approval. 

‘You're not going on with it ?”’ I demanded. To my mind, 
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any girl who could not decide upon Randolph, with the slug the 
only other runner, wanted a sound smacking before being sent 
to bed. Even the fact that she was pretty enough to stop a 
civil war did not excuse her. 

“Of course I am—what I mean to say is that Durrant is getting 
to work on the beastly thing right away. I've promised him an 
extra tenner if it wins.”’ 


I went along with Randolph as chief bottle-holder. A 
brother fish-face with a sort of fluff all round his mouth (he had 
lost his chin somewhere) stood by Shirley. There was a full 
house at Mrs. Oswaldtwistle’s, with all the trimmings—sandals, 
something burning that smelt like incense ; punk of all kinds. 

Gladys Smallside had been elected Goddess of the Muse for 
the afternoon, and she looked stunning in a sort of kimono 
effect with plenty of ventilation. 

After Mrs. Oswaldtwistle, the referee, had announced the 
rules governing the contest, Randolph, having won the toss, 
advanced upstage. Bowing to Gladys, he unrolled his paper and 
said his piece. 

It was pretty good. Jimmy Durrant had come out strong 
with a lot of words I had never heard before. Randolph said 
them without a single stumble—he had tried them out on Aggie 
Spicer, no doubt. 

Gladys looked radiant. 

There was only one discordant sound. 

It came from Shirley, the slug. 

“T ask for justice !’’ he said in a high-pitched voice. ‘‘This 
is infamous ! This person’’—pointing to Randolph with a quiver- 
ing but dirty finger—‘‘is a thief. It was 1 who wrote that sonnet- — 
he must have stolen a copy !” 

High above the excited twitterings of the woosers rose Gladys 
Smallside’s clear, bell-like voice. 

“Is this true, Mr. Gedge ?”’ 

“Of course it isn’t true! I wouldn’t be in the same room 
with him now if I could help it! He makes me ill.”’ 

‘You lie !’’ screamed Shirley. ‘‘You—a poet / You are not a 
poet ! You have never been a poet !” To show his immeasurable 
contempt, he slapped Randolph with his pudgy hand. 

In that pregnant, overpowering moment Randolph did what 
he had so often threatened to do—he flopped Shirley one. Good 
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and hard, he flopped him. Shirley gave one wild, startled cry of 
anguish and then subsided to the floor, his cinnamon-brown 
velvet trousers slightly stained with gore. 

“Mr. Gedge !_ I command you to explain !”’ exclaimed Gladys 
Smallside. 

It was time for me to step forward. 

“Tf you will permit me, Miss Smallside, I will give you a full 
explanation,” I said. “Although I came here as Mr. Gedge’s 
friend, please understand that I am not prejudiced in his favour. 
What I wish to say is the bare but sufficient truth. This—er— 
individual’’—motioning to the groaning Shirley Sheldon—‘‘has 
taunted Mr. Gedge with not being a poet. That is true, but what 
is equally true is that the challenger himself is not a poet ; he has 
never been a poet.”’ 

‘What ?” cried Mrs. Oswaldtwistle, her eyes glazed with 
horror. ‘‘Shirley, the Understanding Soul, not a poet! He has 
the Supreme Gift.” 

‘Really ? Well, he bought it at so much a line,” I replied 
coldly. 

“Bought it! The Gift——?” Mrs. Oswaldtwistle twisted her- 
self into eight different kinds of knots while the chorus of woosers 
moaned in unison. 

“TI can produce the man who sold the stuff to him !” I replied 
firmly. “‘He’s a free-lance journalist, his name is James Durrant, 
and through him Sheldon has humbugged you thoroughly !”’ 

“And this man ?”’ demanded Mrs. O., looking at Randolph. 

“Mr. Gedge will have no objection to my saying that he’s no 
more a poet than he’s a market gardener.” Disregarding the 
glare which Randolph gave me, I went on: ‘“‘Not being able to 
write poetry himself, but thinking it essential that he should 
expose the ridiculous fraud of Sheldon, he also engaged the 
journalist I have already mentioned. When it came to this sonnet 
stupidity, he arranged with Durrant to write two copies of the 
same thing !”’ 

“And this Durrant... ?’’ Mrs. O.’s thirst for information was 
insatiable. 

“T am afraid you will have some difficulty in inducing Jimmy 
Durrant to be an Understanding Soul,” I replied, as I led the 
bewildered Randolph away. 

Gladys sent in her resignation that night. Then she rang me up. 

“T shall never forgive either of you for making such a fool of 


me!” she said. “Randolph...” 
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“Randolph is leaving for Central Africa to-night,” I told her, 
nudging him in the ribs to keep quiet. “He intends to spend the 
next ten years living in a small, damp hut, shooting lions. He 
has just come round to wish me good-bye.” 

“Ts he there, Mr. Clavering ? Let me speak to him, please.” 


As I have always said, what you want with women is a little 
firmness. 

Of course, if Jimmy Durrant hadn't been so darned careless... 
But we won't go into that. 


ARMS AND THE CURATE 


My full name is Theopilus Cadwallaper Brown. The first- 
mentioned was my mother’s choice, I believe, but the second, I 
am positive, my father’s. Even my father, however, never had 
sufficient confidence in me, I feel sure, to lead him to think that 
I should ever live up to this desperate-sounding synonym. 
My respect for my father was very great, but I invariably used 
to sign my correspondence “Theo. C. Brown”. That was in 
the past ; now, if I listen to my dear Moira, I shall more con- 
fidently subscribe myself thus : 


I am, 
Very truly yours, 
T. Cadwallaper Brown (Rev.). 


Before I go on to describe the reason why publicity may now 
be given to a name which formerly I kept not only in the back- 
ground, but under strict subjection, so to speak, [ must explain 
that for the past two years I have been a curate under the Rev. 
Adam Mofferty, at the living of St. Anthony’s, in the rapidly 
growing suburb of Sholeby Shade (45 minutes from Baker Street, 
on the Westmead-Deeping line). 

They have been full years, ripe with experience. Little did I 
think when first I took up my abode among the somewhat mixed 
inhabitants of Sholeby Shade that I was about to enter upon the 
most momentous period of my life, nor that I was about to be 
the central] figure in one of those dramas of the Lesser People 
which are so colourfully depicted in modern popular literature. 

Almost my earliest impression was that I loved my superior’s 
daughter, my incomparable Moira. Tbe second was that 1 
should need to cal] upon my entire stock of fortitude if I were not 
to be beaten to the ground beneath the cold and almost callous 
stare of my Vicar’s wife. 

My chief desire is to be fair, not to let passion sway my 
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judgment, yet I cannot blind myself to the fact that the outlook 
of my dear Moira’s mother was greatly influenced by the large 
number of Aerated Bun Shares which she was said to hold. The 
Aerated Bun (with its associated industries) was paying well, it 
seemed. Far be it from me to pass censure on a fellow creature 
(I trust no one will inform Mrs. Mofferty that I have described 
her in this manner), but I am afraid that my Vicar’s wife preferred 
to attach more importance to the Aerated Bun than to her 
daughter’s happiness. In short, she plainly showed that her 
consent to an engagement between Moira and myself was out of 
the question entirely. 

The Rev. Adam Mofferty ? There was little if any help to be 
expected from my dear Vicar. The latter belonged to that not 
inconsiderable portion of the clergy of to-day who suffer them- 
selves to marry into a little money. Mrs. Mofferty was known by 
her few friends to be a “‘very capable manager’. This was quite 
true; she not only managed her Aerated Bun Shares, but her 
husband and the parish as well. You will see the difficult position 
I was in. 

If it had not been for my dear Moira I could not have gone on. 
But whenever I looked into the brown eyes of my beloved I 
gained fresh strength. She was the torch that kindled me into a 
Man—if—er—you know what I mean. 

It had always been a matter for wonderment to me why my 
dear Moira should return my affection, for she possessed not 
only rare personal beauty, but had other radiant attributes. She 
could give me a stroke on any long hole with the utmost ease ; for 
instance, while she was the champion lady tennis player of 
Sholeby Shade. From my youth I was never athletically inclined, 
but in view of my dear girl’s prowess I devoted what time I could 
to such pursuits as I thought were suitable to my physique and 
cloth. 

Even so, I must confess to surprise when meeting Moira one 
evening as I was going to a gathering of my Boy Scouts (I had 
consented to become Scoutmaster with some trepidation on 
account of the short knickers, which are an indispensable part of 
the equipment), my dear girl said: ‘You should teach your 
Scouts boxing, darling. It would do them good—and 
yourself.” 

“What would your father say ?’”” The agitated words were the 
first that came to my lips. 

Moira gave a rippling laugh, looking bewitching as she did 
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so. Even although I was quite considerably perturbed, I could 
not help noticing how charming she appeared. 

“Oh, never mind daddy,” she said, as though the matter were 
a subject for joking. 

I could not subscribe to this feeling myself. Indeed, the Rev. 
Adam Mofferty was more a subject for tragedy than comedy with 
me. Only the night before he had thrown out such a forcible 
hint about the inadvisability of curates marrying on insufficient 
means that I had been thrown .into the very depths of despair. 
In these circumstances I scarcely like running counter to my 
Vicar on any parochial matter. There was the ever-present fear 
of my losing my temper. 

‘My dear Moira,” I replied earnestly, ‘‘I love you very dearly, 
and I would do anything in my power to promote your personal 
happiness. This, I trust, you know already. But as for boxing...” 

She cut me short. “‘I understand that the father of one of the 
Scouts 1s a retired boxer. His name is Scroggins, and he lives at 
Number three Meadow Street. He would help you all he could, no 
doubt, Theo dear,” continued this remarkable girl of mine, coming 
closer, and looking at me in a way that made me wish I had not 
the meeting of the Earnest Endeavourers to attend that evening. 
“T am a great believer in boxing.” 

The words, to my surprise, were uttered in a tone of the 
deepest sincerity ; indeed, even of gravity. Before I could voice 
my astonishment, Moira had extracted a promise from me. I 
am afraid we men are somewhat weak. 

“You will see Mr. Scroggins, won't you, Theo ?”’ 

How could I refuse my dear Moira ? 


Meadow Street was a depressing neighbourhood, and if I 
had obeyed my own desire I should not have met the equally 
depressing Mr. Scroggins. 

The latter would have served quite well as a model for the 
late William Sykes. He had a close-cropped head, a nose that 
looked as though it had been stepped on, and singularly misshapen 
ears. The terrible thirst which seemed to afflict him at all hours 
stood in a category quite apart from his other disabilities. 

I confess that when I first saw Mr. Scroggins my courage 
failed me. Only by remembering the look in my dear Moira’s 
eyes when I last saw her did I rally myself sufficiently to broach 
the subject. 
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I should perhaps make myself perfectly clear. Since I had 
given my promise to my dear Moira, I had thought well round this 
perplexing matter of boxing. The more I thought about it, the 
more perplexing it seemed to become. Some of the boys in the 
Scouts were fourteen and upwards. They were well-grown 
lads at that. You realize my anxiety, I feel sure. 

Sooner or later, I foresaw clearly, I should be drawn into the 
boxing. Being Scoutmaster, I should be expected to have some 
proficiency in the strenuous art. It would be humiliating to be 
knocked about at will by a mere boy. 

When I explained to Mr. Scroggins that my desire in coming 
to him was not only to get his general advice about teaching the 
Scouts to box, but also to be initiated into the science myself, he 
burst into a coarse guffaw. 

“You'd look a bit of orlright, guv’nor, preaching a sermon 
with a black eye !”’ he said. 

Nettled by his crude humour, I fixed Mr. Scroggins with my 
stare. 

“You must on no account hit me—please understand that,’’ 
I replied. ‘I have come to you to be taught boxing, not to be 
assaulted.”’ 

Mr. Scroggins seemed to have a difficulty in expressing himself 
from this point to the end of the interview, but he agreed to come 
to my house on the following evening and bring all that he 
considered necessary with him. 

There must be a latent savagery, some lingering relic of the 
blood-lust of the Earliest Man, in every one of us. I am the most 
peaceable of persons, yet I freely confess that when, after a week’s 
lessons, I accidentally struck Mr. Scroggins, my instructor, upon 
his misshapen nose, a strange thrill ran through me. 

Acting upon an instinctive impulse, I endeavoured to follow 
up my success, and, hitting out fanwise with both arms, I forced 
my instructor clean across the floor of the large attic wherein 
we were taking our exercise. 

The breathing-space coming just then, my instructor was good 
enough to compliment me on the progress that he said I had made. 

“You're comin’ along like a ’ouse on fire,’”’ he said. ‘You're 
fast on your feet an’ as slippery as a nee]! In three months 
you'd almost forgit you ever was a curate. | was only tellin’ 
Miss Mofferty so to-day. ‘Is ’e real-ly good ?’ ses she to me. 
‘’E’s a comer !’ ses I to ’er. ‘That’s wot ‘e is—a comer !’”’ 

Now, while I did not exactly approve of my dear Moira 
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associating with such an individual as Mr. J. Scroggins, yet 
because I knew she had my interests at heart I could not help 
but feel slightly flushed with my unexpected success, and with 
the aid of my instructor I flung myself yet more heartily into the 
scheme for teaching my Scouts how to master what most truly 
has been described as the Manly Art. 

I was more than rewarded. Not only did my dear Moira 
give me every encouragement, but the number of boys wishing to 
be Scouts increased every day. The list of applicants, indeed, 
soon assumed embarrassing proportions. 

It was while I was taxing my mind as to the best method by 
which I could cope with this rush of recruits, that my dear Moira 
came to me breathless with what she described as “‘an absolute 
inspiration’, 

‘Theo, dear,’”’ she said, her pretty eyes gleaming, ‘‘here is a 
great opportunity for you! All the boys in the district are 
dying to join the Boy Scouts. The schoolroom is much too small. 
Now, I have a splendid idea; I’ve talked it over with Mr. 
Scroggins, and he has agreed to help me. You're listening, 
aren t you, dear ?”’ 

‘“‘Who could refuse to listen to such dulcet tones ?’’ I replied. 
“Moira, you are a siren !’’ 

Having acknowledged my somewhat daring remark with a 
bewitching smile, my dear Moira continued: ‘You know that 
large, unused hall in Fairfax Street ?’’ she said. ‘‘Well, a little 
money spent on it would make it a splendid headquarters for the 
Scouts. I’ve been to see the owner—it’s Mr. Tweedale, the 
retired grocer. 1 talked to him ever so nicely, and-—well, he’s 
definitely promised to sell it to me !”’ 

“But, my dear Moira,’’ I said, aghast, ‘““where is the money 
to come from? Iam afraid——’”’ 

“Don’t be silly !’’ she replied, almost snappishly in her 
excitement. “I have arranged all that too. Mr. Scroggins has 
agreed to hold a boxing exhibition in the Drill Hall, if we can 
engage it. There will be exhibitions by the Boy Scouts, which 
will be interesting enough in their way, of course ; but the real 
attraction, the thing that ought to draw the money in, will be 
five or six rounds of proper fighting between two professional 
pugilists! Mr. Scroggins says that he is almost sure he can get 
One-Round Flanagan and Battling Benson to help us !”’ 

Speech refused to come to me for a time. The mental 
picture of the Rev. Adam Mofferty hearing that these men with 
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the dreadful names were going to perform before his parishioners, 
was so overpowering that I could only gasp and make panee, 
inarticulate noises. 

“Your father . . .”’ I managed to exclaim at last. 

“Daddy says he is going away. Far more important—-so is 
mother! She announced at breakfast this morning that she was 
going the Daytons’ in Buckinghamshire for a month—a whole 
month !”’ 

“But she is bound to hear. So is your father.” 

My dear Moira put a slim finger on my lips. I knew then that 
she had made up her mind, and that nothing I could say would 
change her. 

“In the whole world there is no more worthy object than the 
Boy Scout movement,” she said with ringing earnestness. 
“Can you stop to consider smaller things when so much is at 
stake, Theo ?”’ 

Of course, I gave way. Lately I seemed to have got into the 
habit of giving way. 

But I will be quite frank and say that I viewed the future 
with the utmost misgiving. My doubts filled the days. Ever 
before me was the terrifying spectacle of my dear Moira’s mother 
when she heard—as she was bound to hear—that under my 
auspices those war-dogs of the prize-ring One-Round Flanagan 
and Battling Benson had come amongst the parishioners in a 
state of barbarous undress. 

The pluck of my dear Moira was a source of unfailing amaze- 
ment tome. She would laugh when I forecasted calamity ahead, 
and say that she had always believed in letting the future look 
after itself. 

“And keep on having your boxing lessons with Scroggins,” 
she added ; “‘a man never knows what awkward position he may 
be placed in !” 

I thought this remark somewhat strange, but I did not like to 
ask my dear Moira any more questions at that time. But I 
engaged my instructor for three evenings a week after this, 
instead of two. Following my usual frankness, I will say that 
by this time I had really taken a strong liking to the strenuous 
exercise. Perhaps this was because I became more deft in the 
use of the gloves. 

One evening Scroggins asked me a question which made me 
rock on my feet. 

‘““*Ow would you like to stand up to a regular fighter ?”’ he 
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said. ‘‘ ’Twould put the lid on that show Thursday night if you 
had a few rounds with Flanagan or the Battler.”’ 

“Heaven forbid !’’ I replied, horrified at the thought. 

“Aw, you're too modest, guv’nor!’’ replied the coarse if 
honest fellow, mistaking my objection. ‘You're so fast that 
’e’d ’ave to be a scratch runner to catch you! ’Ere, come on 
now an’ show me what you can really do !”’ 

Saying this, my instructor struck me what I considered was 
an unnecessarily hard blow on the side of the head. If my poor 
dear father had been present I think he would have been aston- 
ished at what followed. I was so annoyed with Scroggins that I 
took him at his word. Feeling that I could only get satisfaction 
if I hurt him in return, I tried desperately hard to this end. 

“That'll do !’’ Scroggins exclaimed somewhat faintly, after 
I had shaken him with a blow on the chin. 

One would have thought that he would have become violently 
angry with me ; indeed, J was prepared for such an emergency ; 
but on the contrary he seemed quite pleased, and as he put on 
his coat he was actually smiling. 

“You'll do!” he said, with a smirk. I asked him what he 
meant, but he would not reply in words. His smile was sufficient ; 
it loomed in a sinister fashion before me. Later I was destined to 
remember that smile. 


The night of the Boxing Carnival (for so the posters announced 
the event) found me strangely excited. I could not forget that 
my whole future might be at stake. 

In spite of my protests my dear Moira persisted in being 
present, falling back upon the unassailable argument that the 
affair was in aid of the best possible cause. After that I gave in; 
Moira can be very strong-minded on occasion. 

Leaving the tramway-car we turned down Fairfax Street. 
Already there was a great crowd outside. Whether it was to see 
my Scouts perform or to witness the more deadly labours of the 
two men with the harrowing names I could not determine. 

It was my dear Moira—my tender-hearted, sympathetic 
Moira—who decided the question for me. 

“What pride a man must feel to know that the very mention 
of his name can draw such crowds !”’ she said burningly. 

I grew hot and uncomfortable, for I could scarcely believe 
that it was my dear Moira speaking. Surely she did not admire 
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these professional pugilists—crude men who hit one another as 
hard as possible in order to make a living. 

Occasionally I disagree with Moira and signify that I am 
displeased with her by remaining silent. Usually she notices 
the fact at once, and is anxious to make amends. But to-night 
she paid no heed whatsoever. I could not help but feel hurt. 

Our entry into the crowded hall occasioned no little comment, 
and as I heard the whispers my spirits sank to zero. There were 
many present, I knew, who would consider it their bounden duty 
to write immediately to Mrs. Mofferty and inform her that her 
daughter was present, accompanied by the curate. 

After the Scouts had given their various exhibitions—all of 
them highly creditable, I thought—there was an interval. It 
was during this period that the earthquake occurred. 

Someone tapped my shoulder, and a Boy Scout in a thrilling 
whisper said : ‘‘Mr. Scroggins wants to see you and Miss Mofferty 
at once, sir !”’ 

As I extended my hand to help my dear Moira upon the 
platform, the whispering became a tumult. I most sincerely 
wished that Moira had listened to me and had not caused so 
much publicity to be directed at us. 

These feelings were quickly forgotten, however, in the march 
of greater events. 

Behind the platform, which had been transformed into a 
ring, Mr. Scroggins, who had rendered such yeoman service in 
arranging the affair, was wringing his hands. Never have I 
known a strong man so nearly reduced to tears. 

“We shall ’ave to give ’em their money back, miss !”’ he said, 
almost falling upon my dear Moira in his agitation. “Oh, wot 
cruel luck—an’ everythin’ else goin’ so well, too !’’ 

“Why, whatever is the matter, dear Mr. Scroggins ?’’ asked 
Moira. 

“The worst, miss—the very worst! Battling Benson ’as 
jes’ sent a wire to say that ’e can’t possibly turn up to-night !” 

“In plain words, what does this exactly mean, Mr. Scroggins ?”’ 

My dear Moira’s voice rang through the air like a bell. 

“It means, miss, that Flanagan won’t ‘ave anyone to spar 
with—and the event wot drew all these people ’ere to-night will 
have to be declared ‘off’! They'll want their money back as 
likely as not—an’ I can’t say that I shall blame ‘em !” 

“You must box with Flanagan yourself!’ said my dear 
Moira, and I wondered why I had not thought of this myself. 
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‘'T’d give anythin’ to be able to do so, miss, old man that I am 
now, but for the last two days I’ve bin all crippled up with 
lumbago, an’ it’s almost more than I can do to lift an arm. I 
should be perfectly useless with the gloves, sorry though I am 
to ‘ave to say it.” 

‘‘We must find someone !’’ said my dear Moira, and turned 
round. 

‘Why, here is the very man!’’ she cried with triumph, 
pointing straight at—me !/ 

The action was so unexpected that I could only gape, and 
while I was gaping Scroggins joined in the cry. 

“Of course, miss! Why didn’t I think of it myself?” he said, 
with what sounded to me perfectly horrible earnestness. “Mr. 
Brown ’ere is a fust-class boxer, an’ can easily put up a good 
show against Flanagan, man-eater though ‘One-Round’ is. 
Remember, sir, it’s only five rounds!’’ he added, advancing 
towards me. 

“T don’t care if it’s only for five seconds !’’ I cried indignantly, 
having now found my voice. “I refuse absolutely! You must 
forgive me, my dear Moira,” I went on, “if I say that I am 
surprised that you should propose such a thing. Think of the 
comment it would cause !”’ 

“YT am thinking of everything—trying to take a broad view,” 
Moira replied. 

Now I came to think of it, the dear girl had grown into the 
habit of making very strange statements recently. 

“T am thinking of the splendid work put in by Mr. Scroggins 
here on behalf of one of the noblest causes in the world; 1 am 
thinking of what people will say when they find that they have 
been practically defrauded out of their money ; I am thinking how 
much I shall be disappointed if you fail me in this crisis. Theo, 
you cannot disappoint me! I have set my heart on paying for 
this hall !’ 

While I stood wavering, caught upon the horns of a dreadful 
dilemma, someone shouldered his way past us. 

“Ere, Scroggins, where’s this chunk o’ cheese I’ve got to 
murder ?"' 

I looked round—and Moira is ready tu give testimony to the 
effect that a sharp hissing sound escaped my lips as I caught sight 
of the speaker. This repulsive-looking creature was the pugilist 
One-Round Flanagan, evidently, for he was dressed in a gaudy 
bathrobe such as I had been given to understand professional 
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pugilists wear when entering the ring. Where he had come 
from I did not know; it was quite sufficient that he was there, 
and looking at me as though I had done him a mortal injury— 
he, a fellow I had never seen before in my life ! 

“You will do this for me, Theo—my hero ?’”’ whispered 
Moira with a tensity that was electrifying. 

Slowly I nodded my head. I dared not speak, for if I had 
been honest I must have said that it was not so much my dear 
Moira’s persuasion as the scathing comparison to a chunk of 
cheese that had determined my decision. 


Really, what followed had the bewildering uncertainty of a 
cinematograph film that is projected too quickly on the screen. 
My dear Moira withdrew, casting me a look of unquenchable 
pride as she went. 

Immediately she had gone, Scroggins hustled me into my 
gymnasium suit, which by some strange chance I found was 
already in the hall; and then, while my prospective opponent, 
whose personal appearance I liked less and less, muttered remarks 
about me which fairly made my blood boil, Scroggins patted me 
on the back and hastened away. 

‘Jes’ goin’ to say a few words,” he explained. ‘“‘When I cla 
me ‘ands you come out and bow-—you an’ ‘One-Round’—see 

The stage directions were simplicity itself. It was doing 
this thing that made the blood in my veinsrun cold. It happened 
that my opponent remedied this state of affairs, however. Upon 
hearing the announcer clap his hands both Flanagan and myself 
started forward—he confidently, I shaking in every limb. 

Just as the curtain was pulled aside, he jostled me. It was 
intentional, I feel sure, for the man leered. It flashed across my 
mind that the early Christians must have been leered at in a 
somewhat similar manner by the lions in the Roman arena. 

There was no mistaking the action, and a loud laugh went up. 
It was that laugh which made my cold blood turn warm. To be 
laughed at in front of my dear Moira! It was too much ! 

All the time that Mr. Scroggins was saying something about 
“the man-eater from Muggleford on my right, and the best 
curate at his weight on my left’, I was burning with indignation. 
It was not surprising, then, that I should take the first opportunity 
of chasing my opponent. I am afraid it was rather a hard blow. 
But then, “One-Round” had a large nose even for a pugilist ; it 
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simply invited being hit. I myself hit it with such force that it 
started to bleed. A howl of joy sounded from the body of the 
hall. But a deeper note of menace came from the man who, 
judging by his mien, had resolved upon my sudden death. 
Flanagan, murder in his eyes, bore down upon me with the 
force of an ironclad. 

It was then that I realized how grateful I should be to Mr. 
Scroggins. He had said I was fast on my feet ; I determined to be 
quicker on my feet that night than I had ever been before! I found 
it was easy enough to outwit Flanagan if I only ran fast enough. 

I hope I shall not be accused of boasting when I say that at 
the end of the first round I had been so fast on my feet that my 
opponent had not been able to land one single damaging blow. 
In these circumstances, and considering the terrible reputation 
of my opponent as a man-eater (whatever that may mean), I 
should have thought that a little encouraging applause on the 
part of the spectators would not have been amiss. But a stony 
silence filled the air instead. Even my dear Moira seemed to 
have lost some of her early enthusiasm. 

A wise general keeps to a plan of campaign once he has proved 
the latter to be a success. I continued to be fast on my feet. 
Yet, much to my surprise, the crowd seemed to be annoyed at 
my success in escaping the vicious blows of my opponent. 

But the annoyance of the spectators was a mere trifle 
compared with the devastating anger of One-Round Flanagan. 
Subsequently it transpired that the man had something of a 
record for hitting his antagonists so hard during the first round 
of a contest that they were unable to take any further interest 
in the proceedings. 

Flanagan’s temper was explained, therefore. He felt his 
record was being tarnished. 

“Stand still, can’t you ?” he yelled at last. ‘‘A feller wants a 
motor-cycle to keep up with you !” 

You would never credit what a gust of laughter that primitive 
remark called forth. I knew instinctively that the laughter was 
directed at me, and my pride made me stop. With a look of 
cunning on his unpleasant face, One-Round Flanagan crept 
nearer, his right fist clenched to strike. 

In that tense moment a voice split the silence like the blare of 
a bugle. Never in my life had I heard so much ferocity con- 
centrated into any human utterance. Although it had a cultured 
note, it ended like a dreadful scream. 
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“Knock his block off! At him, Tiger I’ 

Those were the blood-curdling words, but whether they were 
meant to encourage my opponent or myself I could not determine. 
The effect of that exhortation was to make me swerve violently. 
In doing so I leant towards the audience. In this attitude I was 
able to recognize the author of that terrible appeal. 

Sick with horror, I reeled backwards. Waving his hands 
frantically above a reddened face was the Rev. Adam Mofferty ! 

Despair seized me then. I wanted to be free of the shameful 
business. Filled with disgust, I swung my right fist viciously. 
To my surprise it encountered a solid object. 

When the mists had cleared before my eyes my opponent had 
vanished. When I looked again he was on the floor, with 
Mr. Scroggins counting numbers over his prostrate body. 

After he had counted ten, Scroggins rushed across to me, 
and patted me so violently on the shoulder-blades that I coughed 
with discomfort. 

“You've knocked ‘im out !’’ cried Scroggins ecstatically. 

Simultaneously the whole of the audience rose to their feet. 
They cheered me to the echo, much to my confusion. Standing 
well in front I saw the slim figure of my dear Moira. Her 
confidence in me had been restored, evidently, for her eyes were 
shining. 


Scrunching the newspaper in her strong right hand, Mrs. 
Mofferty exclaimed passionately, as she stared at me: “It is 
almost unbelievable !”’ 

I knew she referred to the headlines with which the reporter 
of the local Gazeite had embellished his account of the boxing 
entertainment on the previous Thursday evening. Earlier in the 
day I had seen them myself, and they had startled me almost 
as much as they now appeared to startle my Vicar’s wife : 


THE PUGILISTIC PARSON |! 


LocaL CURATE KnocKxs Out Famous BOXER IN THREE 
Rounps ! 


VICAR’S DAUGHTER LEADS THE CHEERING ! 


“IT say it again: it is almost unbelievable,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Mofferty. 
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“It is indeed !’’ I found myself replying. ‘‘I had no idea that 
so much publicity would be given to the affair.”’ 

“You are brazen, I see!’’ commented Mrs. Mofferty in a 
voice that was as cold as ice. ‘“‘Well, thank goodness, I have a 
weapon for that. It may interest you to know, Mr. Brown, that 
the Bishop is lunching with the Vicar to-day. To be perfectly 
frank with you, I shall give him to understand that your zeal is 
outrunning your discretion at St. Anthony’s. The maid will see 

ou out.” 

I left the house feeling like a condemned criminal, and in like 
mood returned to it at the earnest entreaty of my dear Moira, 
who rushed round in great haste. 

“The Bishop wants to see you,”’ she said. I knew full well 
what it meant, but I flatter myself that I held my head fairly 
high as I entered the room wherein the Bishop of the diocese, the 
Vicar, and Mrs. Mofferty were all seated, smiling comfortably at 
one another. A smile was not the correct impression to wear, it 
occurred to me. 

My bewilderment increased as the Bishop rose from his chair 
and advanced towards me with hand outstretched. 

“My dear Mr. Brown,” he said, while my head whirled round 
helplessly, “I have been working hard trying to console our 
dear friends for the loss which they are about to sustain. I read 
of your courageous conduct last Thursday evening with the 
utmost pleasure. I had no idea you were so capable a fellow. 
It happens that the Vicar of the large parish of St. Jude’s has 
just retired, and I think you will make an admirable successor. 
In fact, I feel sure that you will do awfully well there! It is a 
rough—a very rough—district, and it won't be a bad thing 
for you to know how to use your fists.”’ 

Before I could say a word the Bishop had proceeded : 

“My dear Mofferty has recently informed me that you are 
about to become engaged to his very charming daughter. My 
dear fellow, I once again wish you every happiness !”’ 


My dear Moira will have it that I did it all myself. But, 
pursuing my usual policy of frankness, I decline to accept any 
undue credit in the affair. Subsequent to my being offered the 
living of St. Jude’s she made a sensational confession. This was 
nothing less than the statement that she* had entered into a 
conspiracy with Scroggins to force me to appear as a boxer (“You 
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must admit you were an awful sissy before, Theo’) at the 
entertainment in aid of the Scouts’ new hall. It seemed that she 
had unearthed her father’s carefully guarded secret. The Rev. 
Adam Mofferty was, all unsuspected, a boxing enthusiast of the 
most zealous type. In his excitement over my victory, my dear 
Moira had extracted a promise from him that he would no longer 
stand in the way of my dear Moira and myself becoming engaged. 

There was still Mrs. Mofferty, it was true, but the dear Bishop 
(in conjunction with the Aerated Bun influence—St. Jude’s is an 
acceptable living) converted her. 


THE MAN WHO WAS PAWNED 


I 


SaM MEEKs'’ start of surprise might have been real. 

“Blowed if I ain’t gone an’ left all me money ’ome,”’ he said. 

‘“‘?Ome—what d’ye mean, ’ome?’’ rumbled Joe Peters. “Ifa 
stinkin’ dog-kennel like the Lazy Liza is your idear of a ’ome, 
you was brought up worse’n wot I thought. An’ stop that funny 
business. A man who’s got to eat the grub you ill-treat ain’t ina 
fit state to stand it.” 

Sam Meeks, who as cook of the schooner the Lazy Liza should 
have resented this reflection on his art, allowed the affront to 
pass by in silence. He felt he could afford to. The deception 
on his part had been neatly done ; Peters evidently had no idea 
he would shortly have to pay for four seats at the Aldgate Empire 
instead of two. 

“*Ow I could ‘ave bin so thoughtless, I can’t think,’’ Meeks 
went on to reproach himself. ‘There the money was, as plain 
as could be—seven shillin’s in silver, thrippence in coppers, and a 
French penny, wot I thought we could push off on the tram-boy 
on the way back. An’ there I goes an’ leaves every bit o’ it 
behind.”” He lapsed into silence, shaking his head sadly as 
though ashamed of himself. 

Then, resolved to see the bright side at whatever cost, he 
remarked : “But there, money ain't no object to a man like 
you, Joe, when you’re out wiv friends. Why, only las——” 

A large hand placed violently over his mouth cut short the 
sentence. 

“I told you to stop bein’ funny, didn’t I?” barked his com- 
panion threateningly. 

Wriggling himself free, Meeks did his best to look aggrieved. 

“Funny !”’ he echoed bitterly. ‘‘I don’t call it funny when a 
man ses the gospel trooth, an’ his pal don’t believe him. I tell 


you I’ve lef’ all me money ’ome.” 
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‘“That’s strange,” grinned Peters, “ ’cos I’ve done it too !”’ 

“Done wot ?” 

‘Why, lef’ all me money ’ome, as you calls it.”’ 

Meeks threw his hands above his head and uttered a despairing 
cry which caused a passing policeman to regard him with pro- 
fessional interest. 

“Yes,’’ continued Joe Peters, “I mus’ ’ave forgotten it when I 
was changin’ me trousers. I thought ’twas time you ‘ad a go at 
payin’ for somethin’.”’ 

Sam Meeks stepped into the Commercial Road at the earnest 
request of a large hand-truck to which was attached a small but 
extremely voluble boy. 

‘(Do you mean to tell me, Joe Peters,’’ he asked, rubbing the 
damaged shin, “that you allowed yersel’ to sink so low as to play 
a trick like that off on a man who ’as never wished you any ‘arm 
in the whole of ‘is life? I’ve bin deceived in you, Joe !” 

Peters threw away the end of his cigarette and moved 
forward frowning. 

‘An’ so you dragged me out to-night to make a fool o’ me, 
eh ?” he enquired. 

In springing backwards, Meeks was completely successful in 
upsetting a coster’s barrow. The cook of the Lazy L1za scrambled 
to his feet to receive the unexpected gift of an orange. It was a 
small orange, but what it lacked in size it made up in colour—the 
vivid green shadings on the side nearest to Meeks when it hit 
him were distinctly visible. It fitted into the cook’s left eye like 
a new fashion in monocles. Even for the Commercial Road it 
was a sight quite out of the ordinary, and the large crowd which 
had collected expressed their disappointment when Peters, 
catching hold of the other’s arm, cut short the entertainment. 

‘Wasn't it seven o'clock we promised to meet the gels ?”’ he 
asked, as the public-minded coster commenced to give some 
more of his fruit away. 

‘Meet ‘’em!” replied Meeks, moodily abstracting the last 
fragment of orange from his eye. ‘An’ wot’s the good of meetin’ 
‘em now? We've got no money, an’ there ain't time to go back 
to the Liza.” He stopped, his face twisting in an alarming 
manner. 

“You ain't goin’ to be ill, are you ?”’ angrily cried Peters, who 
was anxious to push on. 

“Til? No,” was the fierce retort ; ‘I’m thinkin’.”’ 

Thoroughly amazed, Peters waited with what patience he 
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could muster until the cook’s face should assume its everyday 
aspect. 

PiTve got an idear !”’ at length announced Meeks, flushed with 
triumph. ‘You'll ’ave to pawn somethin’, Joe.” 

“Pity you didn’t keep that orange !”’ replied the second hand 
of the schooner with unexpected brightness. “Pawn somethin’— 
I'd pawn you if I thought I could get anythin’ on you!” he went 
on scathingly. 

‘““That’s my idear !”” was the startling reply. ‘“We must toss up 
to see who shall pawn the other !”’ 

Joe Peters stood for a moment deprived of speech. Then he 
poured forth such a flood of invective that a passing drayman 
stopped his horse to listen. 

The second hand rounded off his comments with two succinct 
words. 

“You're barmy !’’ he declared with conviction. 

“Tf you’d only listen to wot I ‘ad to say,” replied the cook 
in an injured tone, ‘‘you’d thank me, instead o’ usin’ sich ‘orrible 
language as makes me feel ashamed to be seen about with you. 
Now listen; ’old your ‘ead ‘ard between your two ‘ands, an’ 
you'll grasp it. Anythin’ that is valooble can be pawned, I 
s'pose ? Well, ain’t we valooble to the Old Man? ’E takes the 
Liza out with the tide at ‘leven o'clock to-morrer mornin’, don’t 
‘e? If ’e knew that ‘is cook or ‘is second ‘and was being kep’ 
under lock an’ key by some pawnbrokcr, wouldn’t ’e be up ‘ere 
first thing in the mornin’? Any pawnbroker who knows the 
Old Man—an’ ther’ ain’t many that don’t round these parts— 
would pay out ‘arf a quid on either of us. 

“My vlan is,” went on the ingenious Mecks, gathering con- 
fidence at the unexpected silence of the second hand, “that which 
one of us wins the toss, arter goin’ to the music ‘all with the 
gels, would of course slip off to the Liza, get some money, an’ 
come back straight away. We could both be in our bunks by 
‘arf past ‘leven wiv nobody any the wiser, dreamin’ about the 
nice time we've ‘ad.”’ 

“You've got it all planned out so well that ‘twould be a pity 
to spoil your pleasure,”’ said Peters, after a long silence ; ‘‘though 
I ain’t expectin’ to get very much on an undersized swab like 
you,” he added resignedly. ‘‘ ’Owever, you seem determined on 
it. I'll tell your girl you was kep’ cookin’ a dinner for an 
admiral.”’ 

‘Fair's fair,’ said Meeks, endeavouring not to look crafty. 
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“We'll toss for it, as I said afore. Why, I’ve got a penny, arter 
all. That’lldo. What is it, ’eads or tails, Joe ?” 

He spun the coin and caught it neatly on the back of one 
hand. Then he sagged sideways. 

“Can't ‘ave any gamblin’ ’ere,’’ said the constable with what 
struck Peters as unnecessary brusqueness, ‘‘an’ if I sees any more 
suspicious goin’s-on between you two I shall run you both in. 
Now, get a move on there, an’ no back answers.”’ 

With the air of being responsible for keeping the other out of 
mischief, the cook led away his prospective victim. 


“Shop !’’ shouted Sam Meeks, banging his fist on the counter. 

“Keep yer pecker up, Joe ; it'll be all over in about a minit— 
the worst of it, I mean,” the cook whispered soothingly ; ‘‘an’ 
it’s so nice an’ dark in ’ere, ’e won’t be able to see you blushin’.”’ 

Before Joe Peters, always a slow talker, could put his dis- 
ordered state of mind into words, a long bamboo cane, apparently 
wielded by a ghostly hand, hit him over the head. 

“Tf I catch you, you young varmints, I’ll skin you alive—that 
I will !’’ wheezed a voice from behind a pile of linoleum. 

The next minute a face showed itself cautiously round the side 
of this retreat. It was a large red, moist face, fringed sketchily 
with whiskers. These, upon seeing the contorted visage of 
Peters, quivered like the gills of a sensitive fish. 

“Can’t say ‘ow sorry I am, gen’l’men,”’ remarked the pawn- 
broker, disclosing a figure running principally to stomach and 
skull-cap. ‘I thought ’twere they brats of boys again. I ‘ave 
to keep a cane for ‘em. ‘Ullo, Mister Meeks,’ he went on, 
recognizing the leering cook. ‘“‘Wot can I do for you ?”’ 

‘Well, Mister Grimmles,”’ replied Meeks a good six seconds 
before his companion, who was so full of words that he couldn’t 
get a start, ‘‘it’s like this: my friend ‘ere, Mister Peters, who is 
second ’and on the Lazy Liza, finds ’imsel’ in a bit of a ‘ole, an’ so, 
knowin’ what a good ’eart you've got, I brings ‘im along to you. 
*E wants me to pawn ’im.” 

After shaking tremulously, the pawnbroker’s pale whiskers 
almost succeeded in standing on end. 

“I ain't allowed to ’ave drunks on my premises—you know 
that as well as I do, Mister Meeks,”’ was the severe response ; 
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“nor loonies, either. If your friend ain’t quite right in ‘is ’ead, 
you'd better take ‘im along to the ’orspital. ’E looked queer 
to me when I first saw ‘im. You ought to ’ave knowed better 
than bring ‘im ’ere.”’ 

““’E would come,” declared the cook; “said ’e’d never 
forgive me unless I put ’im in pawn.”’ 

“Much more of this,” bellowed the maligned Peters, ‘‘an’ 
you'll both go to the ’orspital in bits. It ain’t me that’s goin’ to 
be pawned, at all—it’s ’sm.”’ 

Sam Meeks, upon being pointed at, shot a meaning glance at 
the befuddled pawnbroker. 

“’E’s a bit ashamed—that’s why he’s carryin’ on like this,”’ 
he started to explain, ‘‘although I will say it does ‘im credit. 
I’ve done a lot for ‘im one way an’ another an’ ’e’s doin’ this to 
pay me back. You see, I’ve got a lady friend to meet in a few 
minutes, but unfortunately I lef’ all me money ‘ome. When I 
told this to Mister Peters ’ere, nothin’ would content ’im but 
that I should put ‘im in pawn straight away an’ raise ‘alf a quid 
that way. 

“Now, don’t take on so,” the cook continued. “If you'd only 
stop an’ think a minit, Mister Grimmles, you'd sce I was puttin’ a 
decent bit of business in your way.” 

“A decent bit o’ business—payin’ out valooble money on a 
sailor wot’s ‘arf daft !’’ wheezed the pawnbroker. “’E’d be 
wuss'n rabbits. Who'd pay for ‘is grub? That’s what I'd like 
to know !” 

“If you'd only /tsten,”’ said the cook as though he were address- 
ing a fractious child. ‘“‘I said you'd be doin’ a good bit of business, 
an’ I meant it. Look ’ere, we sails to-morrer mornin’. Now 
then, spose the Old Man got to ‘ear that ‘is second ‘and was 
locked up in pledge, wouldn’t ’e be up ‘ere as fast as ‘is legs could 
carry,im? Wouldn’t ’e pay you anythin’ almost to get Joe 
‘ere out of pawn? That’s what I meant when I said I was 
puttin’ a good bit of business in your way—our sailin’ in the 
mornin’ is your secoority, as it was. 

“In course, I kin quite understand that you don’t want to 
‘ave a face like old Joe’s ’angin’ round your place ; it would give 
it a bad name—but ’twill only be for a few hours. I shall be 
back at ‘arf past ten for cert’n with the money. Now then, I 
can’t waste any more time—let’s ‘ave the money, Mister 
Grimmies ; I’ve got to be off. ‘Arf a quid ain’t too much to 
advance on a big strappin’ feller like this ‘ere, is it ?” 
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He accompanied the words with such a look of significance 
that Mr. Grimmles, whose keen eye to business, and a willingness 
to depart from the strict letter of the law now and then had led 
to his present prosperity, commenced to fumble beneath the 
counter. He had laboriously put on a pair of horn spectacles, 
when Peters made his last desperate attempt to save himself. 

“We'll toss for it !’’ he said in a choking voice. 

The pawnbroker looked at him in pained surprise. Then he 
cast a professional eye over the unpronounced frame of the cook. 

“Toss for it, if you like, of course,” he said; ‘but you don’t 
think I’m such a fool as to advance anythin’ on a ‘eap of bones 
like Mister Meeks, do you? ‘Twould be money thrown away. 
Ship’s cooks is alwis five a penny, and skinny ones cheaper’n 
that,”’ he added, winking at the delighted Meeks. 

‘“’Ere you are; anythin’ to please you,” cried the cook, 
pulling his hand out of his pocket. ‘‘What is it, Joe, ‘eads or 
tails ?”’ 

‘“’Kads !”’ roared the second hand, bending forward and 
breathing fiercely. 

Meeks made a quick movement of the hand that covered the 
coin. 

“Sorry, Joe—it’s tails,” he announced in a tone of regret. 
‘“‘Make.out the ticket, Mister Grimmles.” 

To the accompaniment of strange explosive noises, the pawn- 
broker bent to his task. 

“*Ere you are, Mister Meeks,”’ he said at length, “ ’ere’s the 
ticket an’ ten shillin’s. Now, you go off an’ enjoy yoursel’. 
Come on,”’ he continued, addressing Joe Peters, ‘I shall ‘ave to 
wrap you up in a nice tight parcel to keep you from the dust.” 


Possessed by feelings of a violent nature, the second hand of 
the Lazy L1za sat on a chair much too small for him and clenched 
his hands as the sound of low but distinct laughter came to him 
from outside. 

It was a small room and very dark, so dark that when he got 
up suddenly he failed to notice the low roof, and bumped his 
head so hard that an egg-shaped swelling immediately appeared 
on his scalp. 

“Stop that swearin’,”’ came a strangled voice from outside, 
“or I shall ’ave the polis on me.” 

Realizing the complete futility of life, Peters accommodated 
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as much of himself as was possible on the small chair once more, 
and thought longingly of a sharp knife and the cook’s naked body. 

He did not know what time it was, but guessed it must be 
about half past seven. He had to spend another three hours in 
that musty rabbit-hutch. 

Apart from swearing, which only made his mouth dry, he had 
nothing else to do but think. And the more he thought, the 
more he was convinced that he had been the victim of a deep-laid 
plot. Stories about a certain penny of ill-fame with which Sam 
Meeks had never been known to lose a toss came back to him.... 

From the ill-favoured cook his thoughts naturally went to 
Florrie Bigham, by the side of whom he should have been sitting 
at that very minute. The first night he and the cook had 
‘“‘taken out’’ Florrie and her friend, he had noticed that Meeks 
had behaved in a very singular manner. From time to time he 
would leave his own partner and engage in earnest conversation 
with Florrie. It was true, Peters remembers, that the philanderer 
had got a very business-like smack in the face for his pains, but 
the recollection made everything clear to him-——he had been made 
a fool of ! 

Time is said to heal all wounds, but when ten o'clock came 
round Peters told himself that if he got off with a verdict of man- 
slaughter, he'd be lucky. 

The clock from some neighbouring church had only just 
finished striking when a knock sounded on the door. 

‘“’Ow’re feelin’ ?’”’ asked a husky voice. ‘If you promise to 
behave yersel’ an’ not run away, I’ve got a glass of beer an’ a 
crust of bread-cheese out ’ere.”’ 

In his present condition the thought of beer was almost too 
much for Peters. When the door was carefully opened by Mr. 
Grimmles he staggered out of the room as though it were a 
condemned cell. 

“Ain't ’ad such a laugh—no, not for ten years !’’ announced 
Mr. Grimmles, the pawnbroker, as he poured out a glass of beer, 
and looked at the disconsolate second hand. ‘‘It’s done me more 
good than a bottle of physic-—ah, ¢wo bottles. I must tell my 
niece Florrie, p’raps she’ll write a bit, an’ send it up to one of the 
pipers.’ 

‘Who's that taking my name in vain ?” cried a feminine voice 
brightly. The next moment the door of the pleasant little 
sitting-room which opened out on to the street flew wide, and a 
girl came into the room. 
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Peters, feeling the urgent need for sustenance, was hurriedly 
disposing of his second glass of beer when he laid his glass down 
with a croaking noise. The girl was Florrie Bigham |! 

“This is a friend of mine, Florrie,”’ chuckled the pawnbroker. 
‘FE was in a bit of a ’ole to-night, but I was glad to say I was 
able to give ‘im some ’elp.”’ 

The girl’s pretty face blanched. 

“He hasn't been committing any terrible crime, has he, 
uncle ?”’ she asked. ‘‘He—he looks so shamefaced that—that— 
he isn’t hiding from the police, is he, uncle ?” 

Mr. Grimmles creaked in his chair. 

“Not from the polis, me dear !’’ he wheezed, winking at the 
horror-stricken Peters. ‘‘Fact is, me dear, he’s—he’s pledged !’’ 

“Pledged ?’’ echoed the girl in a rising voice. ‘“Pledged to 
drink you out of house and home, I suppose !” 

Peters, who had unconsciously helped himself to a third glass, 
thereby emptying the bottle, placed his tumbler on the table as 
though it had suddenly become red-hot, and tried to look 
indifferent. 

This endeavour played such havoc with his features that the 
girl suddenly screamed, placing her hands before her face and 
bowing her head. 

“Oh, look at his eyes !’’ she screamed. ‘‘I’m sure he’s a bad 
man, uncle. Send him away !” 

“J can’t !’’ cried the pawnbroker, purple in the face. ‘‘’E’s 
got to stay with us! Ain’t you, Mr. Peters ?”’ 

“For ever!’ replied the second hand of the Lazy Liza, 
grinning maliciously at the girl who had disowned him. “‘Ain’t 
you got some more beer in the ‘ouse ?’’ he demanded sharply of 
his host. 

“Not exactly for—ever,’’ amended Mr. Grimmles, forgetting 
to laugh, and rising with difficulty as he noticed the eye of his 
strange guest was still upon him. 

“You must excuse me, me dear,” the pawnbroker remarked 
to the girl. ‘‘I’m jes’ goin’ down to the cellar to fetch up another 
bottle of beer.” 

The girl made no reply. 


II 


“Wonder you ain't afraid to stop alone with such a des’prate 
character,” proffered Peters, rendered bold by despair. 
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The girl chose to ignore the sarcasm, but, advancing a few 
, eyed the speaker intently. 

“T had to say that so that my uncle shouldn’t guess we knew 
each other. Why didn’t you turn up to meet me to-night ?” 
she added accusingly. 

Peters choked. 

“T couldn’t,” he stammered. “Didn’t Sam Meeks tell you ?” 

“Oh,” answered the girl, breaking into a shrill laugh, ‘Mr. 
Meeks told me a lot of things.’”” Her laugh became even more 
penetratingly shrill. “I shall never forget what Mr. Meeks 
told me.” 

The harassed Peters was about to put a few searching 
questions, when the ééte-ad-iéle was interrupted by the return 
of Mr. Grimmles with the consignment of beer. The mirth had 
gone from the pawnbroker’s face ; a joke was one thing, but when 
a man who hadn't any money started ordering beer as though 
he had a perfect right to it, it was time a foot was put down. 
That was Mr. Grimmles’ view. 

The pawnbroker was so abstracted that he would have given 
his guest only half a glass if Peters had not called his attention 
to it. 

“Only another five minutes of this,”’ the pawnbroker remarked 
with a profound sigh of relief after looking at his watch. ‘Sam 
Meeks promised to be back by ‘arf past ten.”’ 

“Who's Sam Meeks ?” asked Florrie Bigham innocently. 

“Sam Meeks,”’ replied Mr. Grimmles ponderously, ‘‘is the man 
who's responsible for this ’ere feller. I’m afraid you was right, 
jes’ now, Florrie, when you said ’e looked like a bad character. 
I’ve been disappointed in ‘im.” The second hand of the Lazy 
Liza was by this time well through a fourth glass, and making a 
hasty calculation Mr. Grimmles reckoned that so far he was 
over a shilling to the bad. 

A clock chimed. 

‘“*’Arf past !’’ announced the pawnbroker. ‘I shall soon be 
able to clear you out now, me lad !” 

“But, uncle, I thought you said Mr. Peters was going to stay 
with us,”’ said Florrie Bigham, smiling prettily at the second 
hand, and making his head swim as she came and stood over his 
armchair. 

“That was only my joke,” replied the pawnbroker. “Do 
you think I’m goin’ to ‘ave a lazy good-for-nothin’ common 
sailor orderin’ me about in me own ‘ome ?” 


a? 
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“Mr. Peters didn’t mean any harm ?”’ said this unexpected 
ally ; ‘‘and in any case, uncle, I don’t think Mr. Peters can go 
home just yet.” 

The attitude his niece had taken up so puzzled the pawnbroker 
that when a knock was heard on the front door he forgot himself to 
the extent of going in person to see who it was. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ whispered the girl, bending down. 

The second hand felt himself filled with audacity. Turning 
the pretty face round with one hand he planted a hearty kiss on 
the girl’s ripe lips. 

“How dare you !’’ cried Florrie Bigham ; but she did not seem 
to mean it. 

‘’Avin’ a nice little game on your own, eh ?”’ asked a dis- 
agreeable voice. “Why, Florrie—I didn’t know you lived ’ere.”’ 

“There’s a lot of things you'll know, one day or another, 
Sam Meeks,” replied the girl cryptically. 

“Well, I can’t stand jawin’ ‘ere,’ cried the cook, eyeing 
the girl moodily as she started to stroke Joe Peter’s hand 
affectionately. ‘‘It’s only bekase of me good natur that I’m 
"ere now. Come on, Joe Peters, out of that chair ; it’s time we 
was goin’.” 

“Tf you've run all the way to the Lzza an’ back,” returned 
Peters, “you'll want a rest ; sit down an’ ‘ave a drop of beer 
along wi’ me. Besides, I ain’t so keen on goin’ asI was. Florrie 
an’ me’s got a lot of things to talk about, ain't us, Florrie ?”’ 

The girl’s reply was quite distinct, in spite of the loud coughing 
of the pawnbroker. 

“Mr. Peters can’t go yet ; he’s got to stay with us,” she said, 
sitting on an arm of the second hand’s chair. 

“But I’ve come to—to take you out !’’ roared Meeks. ‘“‘What’ll 
the Old Man think ?” 

“T ’ad nothin’ to do with it,” said Peters, pouring himself out 
another glass of beer, and pretending not to hear what the 
pawnbroker was trying to say. “Remember, it was all your 
doin’ ,“Sam—lI shall ’ave to tell the Old Man that if it comes to the 
point. An’ now I come to think of it, the las’ thing he said to me 
when I lef’ was: ‘If that fool of a cook ain’t back by ‘leven sharp, 
I'll stop a week’s money.’ You've only got ten minutes, but if 
you run ‘ard, you might be able to do it. Don’t mind me; I’m 
not goin’ to hurry now I’m ’ere.” 

“Of course not,”’ laughed the girl, looking, with twinkling eyes 
at the bewildered Meeks. 
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The latter counted out ten shillings and banged the money on 
the table. 

‘“There’s your money, Mr. Grimmles,” he said sourly, ‘an’ 
now I wash me ‘ands of the whole business.”’ 

“Thrippence on the ticket—an’ a bob’s worth o’ beer—a 
good bob’s worth—is one-an’-thrippence. I wants another 
one-an’-thrippence, if you please, Sam Meeks,” muttered the 
pawnbroker. 

Rendered speechless at this exorbitant demand, the cook was 
about to fling himself out of the room when he heard the low 
but happy laughter of Miss Florrie Bigham. Feeling that no 
price was too dear if he could only drag his rival away, he 
laboriously counted out fifteen coppers and placed them on the 
table by the side of the silver. 

“An’ the ticket, Sam,’ guffawed the second hand. ‘You 
can’t git me out o’ pawn without the ticket !” 

“Yes, you must have the ticket, Mr. Meeks ; I know enough 
about the law to know that,” corroborated Miss Bigham. ‘What, 
do you mean to say you haven't got it?” she went on to 
enquire, as the cook turned out pocket after pocket without 
success. 

“T’ve—I've lost tt!’ gasped Meeks at last. 

“Well, the only thing you can do now,” advised the girl with 
exasperating readiness, “‘is to go before a magistrate and swear 
that the pawned property belongs to you.” 

“Belong to ‘im!”’ scoffed the man who had been pawned. 
“Why, I wouldn't ackernowledge ‘im if I was to pass ‘im in the 
street !”’ 

“T don’t care a darn if ’e’s lost the ticket or not !’’ exploded 
Mr. Grimmiles, finding his voice after several attempts. “Do you 
think I’m goin’ to keep a great ‘ulkin’ feller like that about my 
place, eatin’ my food, an’ ’’—with a glance of rage at Peters 
‘““—-an’ drinkin’ my beer ?”’ 

“Uncle, you’re not going to break the law after all these 
years, are you ?”’ said his niece reproachfully. ‘The best thing 
Mr. Meeks can do is to go back to his captain and make a clean 
breast of it. And don’t you wait up, uncle; I’ll look after 
Mr. Peters.”’ 

The pawnbroker felt the need to kick somebody. Sam 
Meeks was the nearest to him. 

rsa out,” he choked, ‘‘before I break every bone in your 
body |” 
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“Will he get into trouble ?”’ asked Miss Bigham, as the front 
door was heard to slam. 

The vision of the skipper of the Lazy Liza being told that his 
second hand had been pawned, and that the man who had done 
it had lost the ticket, was so overpowering that Mr. Peters shook 
in his chair. 

“"E’ll probably be put into irons!’’ he replied in a weak 
voice. 

“Serve him right !’’ remarked the girl with conviction. 
‘‘He’s a mean little worm, that Meeks. When we were at the 

lay to-night he told me all about the trick he had played on you. 

ought he had been clever, I suppose. Fairly made my blood 

boil, it did ; how to sit there I didn’t know! But I got my 
own back.” 

‘* "Ow ?” asked the delighted Peters, squeezing her hand. 

“‘When he got up to buy a programme something dropped out 
of his pocket. Directly I saw it I knew what it was. If I 
hadn’t disliked him so for laughing at you I might not have 
looked, but when I saw it was a pawnticket I felt as though I was 
bound to see what it was he had put away. Well, when I did 
see it I thought I should have died. But I knew that Meeks 
would get into a row with uncle if he lost it, and soI put it into my 
own pocket. And’’—triumphantly—“‘here it is !’’ 

Miss Bigham placed a green ticket into the hand of Mr. Peters, 
who regarded it intently. The amazing document bore testi- 
mony that some hours previously “‘one abel boddied seeman 
named Joseph Peters’’ had been placed in pawn for the sum of ten 
shillings. 

‘“‘An’ now I s’pose I shall ’ave to go,”’ said the second hand. 

“I'll come into the passage with you,” replied the girl en- 
couragingly, ‘“‘and I shall be out by myself to-morrow night. 
Don’t bother if you haven’t much money—I can always borrow 
some off uncle.” 


GOOD FOR GEEKIE* 


I 


FuNNy things, discoveries. Look at Watt’s steam-engine, the 
first use of Gorgonzola as an anaesthetic; the submarine—and 
Geekie as a sprinter. 

History may perhaps hail the last as the greatest discovery 
of our generation ; and—it being only fair that even an historian 
should have some facts to work on—I am setting down here what 
I know of the astonishing events which led up to the sensation 
that shook Tadburn to its very foundation-stones. 

No one took Geekie seriously—except Geekie. In a word, 
the fellow fitted his name. Perhaps that is why the school is 
still marvelling. But the time in which he did his historic mile 
was chronicled in the Sportsman as a record, and you can’t get 
beyond it. 

A record—GEEKIE ! 

Everyone was bored to tears at seeing Geekie styled by the 
heavy educational sheets a classical phenomenon, but those who 
read in the veracious pages of the Sorter that ‘‘Geekie’s rakish 
stride had set up a new record for the mile” pardonably expected 
to see the paper blush for itself, and turned hurriedly to another 
page for the announcement of the sudden death of the editor. 
For the thing established an epoch. ‘Before Geekie won the 
mile’ will mark the future passage of time at Tadburn. 

To get back to Geekie. But I needn’t worry ; this yarn is 
all about Geekie, and if I wanted to leave his name out of every 
third line, I couldn’t. What Blondel did for Richard the First 
will be nothing to what I shall do for Geekie. 

Geekie always said his father was to blame. He has passed 
on abnormal brain as another parent passes on gout. Professor 
Geekie was a cerebral wizard who was popularly supposed to 
live on raw beans, and spend what time he could spare from 

* Written in 1916.—S. H. 
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translating Virgil into Sanskrit in chasing the fourth dimension 
round the solar system into the hidden lairs of bi-metallism. He 
lived in a quiet cathedral city, and was said to be the terror of the 
canons. 

There must have been some truth in the allegation; with such 
a father anything was possible—even Geekie. Sadly and regret- 
fully, Geekie was compelled to admit that he was the brainiest 
fellow in England for his age. He absorbed knowledge as a 
sponge absorbs water. He juggled with maths., metaphysics, 
dead languages, history, and even political economy in a way 
that won the astounding awe of school and masters alike—and 
filled him with the most profound self-disgust. 

He took no pride in it ; would go hot with the shame of it ; 
dismissed the praises which resounded in his ears on speech 
days and other occasions of torment as so much fulsome rot. 
“T’d give anything to be normal—to have to swot like Old Harry 
at a prelim.,” he said on one occasion. That was when he had 
won the school mathematics prize a mile away from anyone else. 

How vain are the hearts of men! The successful poet longs 
to live a hard, man’s life, sailing the stormy seas before the mast ; 
the clever lawyer thinks what a fool he was not to have accepted 
his uncle’s offer to become a cowboy ; the statesman wearies of 
the panoplied splendours of the “stately halls of ceremony”, 
and longs regretfully for the days when he worked amid the 
fevered rush of Fleet Street. 

What has this to do with Geekie ? Well, Geekie also had a 
grievance : Geekie wanted to be—an athlete ! 

That was where the joke about the fellow camein. To imagine 
Geekie as an athlete was about as easy as to picture a bishop in 
a revue chorus. He was marked “book-bug’’ from head to feet. 
At sight you would have asked him about Hegel's inner life and 
expected to receive an immediate and comprehensive answer 
(as you would) ; but if you had questioned him about John L. 
Sullivan, you would have known full well that the answer would 
have been : “‘Sullivan—you must excuse me—but I do not know 
the name. To what school of philosophy does he belong ?”’ 

This is the answer you would have expected to receive when 
you met Geekie for the first time. But this is where joke number 
two comes in: Geekie could have told you more about John L. 
Sullivan (the fighter, not the philosopher) than any book of re- 
ference ever printed. He would have started at the moment the 
pugilist was born and would have continued his story until the 
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champion’s last fight. He would have poured out the facts with 
the same machine-gun rapidity as he would have expounded the 
teachings of Mill—but his eyes would have shot fire, and his 
lean body would have quivered with enthusiasm. He worshipped 
Sullivan and loathed Mill and all his works. 

It was M‘Tavity who summed up Geekie ; M‘Tavity for whom 
it was claimed by the one and only American that Tadburn’s 
could boast that he had put the “pep” in ‘‘pepper” ; M'Tavity, 
the hero of a Thousand Sleepless Nights ; the-—— But this yarn, 
as I have already stated, is about Geekie. 

“Geekie,”’ said M‘Tavity, as he strummed thoughtfully and 
horribly on his banjo, “will die very young. He will never be 
able to stand the pace. Fancy dreaming you are the light- 
weight champion of the world and waking up to find yourself at 
Cambridge and head of classical tripos! His head may keep 
alive, but his heart will wear itself out with the strain !’’ 

You have now, I trust, a reasonable composite picture of 
Geekie. 

Sympathy was what Geekie wanted. And M‘Tavity saw that 
he had it—chunks of it. Naturally a good listener when he could 
see any spice in a thing, he became a frequent visitor to the other’s 
room, and hearkened to his voice churning out his weirdly 
encyclopaedic knowledge of athletes—living, coming, dead, gone, 
forgotten—by the hour. 

“You have got the makings of a first-rate wing three- 
quarter, Geek, old top,”’ he would say. ‘‘I’ll speak to Forster 
about you in the morning. He only said to me to-day that the 
team wants pulling together. He’s awfully sick—they’re such 
a wheezy crowd !” 

And then Geekie’s eyes would light up, his pale face would 
flush, his long legs would entwine themselves round the chair, and 
he would reply, ‘““Thanks awfully, old man; you make me feel 
quite excited. I wish I could do something !”’ 

Then M'‘Tavity would feel ashamed of himself, and vow 
solemnly that he would cheerfully give a term's allowance if only 
he could see Geekie do something. He had put his quick wits 
at the service of many other men in the school, but with Geekie 
it was hopeless. 

That was the only word—hopeless! Geekie had been tried 
at everything, from rugger down to fives, and had failed dismally 
at them all. 

“I’m sorry,” said Bridges, the school captain, after the long 
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line of failures had been recited regretfully to him, “but we 
cannot put you into any of the teams just yet. And with your 
Cambridge chances, I rather fancy I should leave sport alone for 
atime. Each to his own sphere, Geek, you know. By jingo, what 
a wonder you are! You might help me a bit with my maths. 
to-night, will you ?” 

“Certainly !’’ replied the daunted one tragically, and he went 
back to his room—it was crowded with sporting annuals and 
crammed with pictures of sporting celebrities—to rave at his 
fate and wish to heaven his father had been a coal-heaver. He 
might have got in as a forward for the rugger team then. 


II 


The tingle of spring was in the air, quickening the senses. 

To Geekie, striding long-legged over the meadows in the 
direction of the river and the school boathouse, it came as a 
challenge. As doth the war-horse sniff the battle from afar, so 
did Geekie’s soul get impetus and inspiration from the soft, 
caressing winds that crooned through the leaves of the trees and 
rippled the surface of the water into a lullaby. 

“By Jove! It’s good to be alive! I must do something this 
year |!’ he said to himself—and was forthwith greeted with 
ironical cheers by those lusty stalwarts the school crew, who 
were just then swarming out of the boathouse. 

With the air of a Prime Minister calling on his King, Geekie 
elbowed his way through the jeering mob and made for Lake, 
the captain of the crew. 

“I think of going in for rowing this year, Lake...” he 
started ; but the rest of the sentence was drowned in a gale of 
laughter. 

Lake hushed the tempest with uplifted hand. 

“Thanks awfully for offering, Geek,’’ he replied in a tone of 
such overwhelming gratitude that anyone but Geekie would have 
been disillusioned at once. ‘‘Strip, and let’s see what there is 
of you !” 

Quivering slightly, Geekie shed his garments. His eyes were 
blinking behind his thick spectacles as he did the best he could 
for himself. 

“Abem !” 
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Amid a silence that could be felt Lake gave his verdict. 

“Ahem !”” he repeated, rubbing his hand along his chin as 
though in deep cogitation. ‘What there is of you seems to be all 
right, but the trouble is, of course——”’ 

“Oh, chuck it, Lake,” boomed a deep voice. ‘‘Are we going 
on the river this afternoon, or aren’t we? That is the question. 
Personally, although I don’t much care about mentioning it, my 
father’s a canon, and being his son I must protest against such 
unseemly exhibitions as we have just witnessed! The next 
time you take your shirt off in my presence, Geekie, I shall have 
to report you to the proper authorities. If you must undress, 
you ought to make a charge for it—it would be worth it, to the 
morbid !” 

“Shut up, Wellesley! Geek’s all right—only he seems to 
have too many ribs !” remonstrated Hardy. 

Geekie looked round at the stupidly grinning faces and 
decidedjthat he had been turned down again. 

“Grinning jackasses (’’ he cried in exceeding bitterness of 
soul, and covered the chest that had excited so much ribald 
mirth. 

Then, walking more quickly than before, and seeming, if 
possible, longer-legged than ever, he scorched away into the 
fields scented with the glory of Nature’s awakening and tremulous 
with the song of birds. 

Meadow after meadow he crossed---anywhere to get out of 
range of that mocking laughter ! 

Finally he sank to rest on the grass and stretched himself 
full length. He would get his own back on those grinning asses ; 
rotten form, anyway, commenting on a chap’s chest as they did. 
Besides, if a chap’s chest was small, if they had enthusiasm as 
he had—he clenched his fists tightly as he realized what enthus- 
iasm he had—he could make good. 

For solace he fished out a copy of Heroes of the Prize-Ring, a 
highly coloured volume which he commenced to devour with all 
the assiduity of the butcher’s errand-boy. 

The world was very still. Only the laboured breathing of 
Geekie as he chanced upon a particularly exciting passage in the 
life of one of the “heroes of the prize-ring’”’ could be heard. A 
spirit of peace, in keeping with that balmy day of early spring, 
enveloped the earth. 

But there was a serpent in the Eden. Farmer Hollister’s 
prize ram—an unwieldy mass of unleavened sin, covered with 
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wool, and possessing a pair of horns that would have done damage 
to an ironclad—was destined to be the disturbing element in that 
pastoral quietude. A curious deus ex machina, Peter the ram ; 
yet such he was to prove. 

He had been named Peter after the well-known hermit. All 
that Peter wanted was peace—with nothing else living or 
breathing within three fields of him. Then he conducted himself 
with becoming decency and would have been an ornament in any 
home. 

We all have our peculiarities, and that was Peter’s : he liked 
a place to himself. 

But Fate was hard on Peter. Mr. Hollister was only a small 
farmer, and he could not afford to let a ram roam round several 
empty fields all on his own. He endeavoured to drive this 
truth into Peter’s thick skull one day—and if he hadn’t climbed 
a tree he would not have lived through the disgraceful scene that 
followed. 

But it was the boys from Tadburn who really put the 
berserker fury into Peter. Learning of this quaint idiosyncrasy 
of his, they used to ‘‘rag’’ him for all they were worth. It was 
quite good fun—if there was a tree handy and one was good at 
climbing. Otherwise, the sport would be included among those 
earmarked by careful parents as ‘“‘Dangerous—to be avoided by 
Augustus. 

Peter had been at peace with the world that afternoon. 
Look which way he would, he couldn't see anything that offended 
him. As a matter of fact, feeling the call of spring within him, 
he had been filled with the wanderlust, and had strolled into 
another farm. The grass was thick and juicy; the world was 
empty. He was content. Then he saw something dark and 
sprawling, disfiguring the landscape. 

A second later he was trembling with fury. He recognized 
the colours on the cap that this intruder upon his content wore ; 
he was one of his most hated enemies. Lowering his head so 
that he could bring his horns into effective play, he charged like 
a thunderbolt upon the unsuspecting schoolboy. 

Geekie, his eyes glued on the printed page, was not aware of 
his danger until he felt a blast of hot air blowing on him. Then 
he felt the ground shake apparently beneath his feet. Turning, 
he gazed into the demoniacal visage of Peter the ram. 

For perhaps the first time in his life Geekie knew what real 
fear was. When he looked up the animal was only a few yards 
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away, and travelling at a comet’s rate, it seemed, straight at 
him ! 

The great brain which amused itself at Tadburn by propound- 
ing insoluble problems to the masters and then solving them itself, 
never acted more quickly than it didnow. With a curious sidling 
movement Geekie got to his feet. 

Life had been easy to Geekie up to now—with the one 
exception we know of: he had never been compelled to apply 
himself to any problem. But now he was forced to bend his will 
to a task the doing of which depended more on his body than on 
his head. 

He must reach the stile on the other side of the field before the 

ram. 
Up to now Geekie had had very hazy notions about running. 
But his common sense told him that the quicker he stretched his 
legs the faster he would travel. He acted on this principle—and 
was surprised at the rate he was going. Something at the back 
of his mind told him that he had to thank his abnormally long 
legs, and the fact that he was in deadly earnest. 

Head up—hands waving—his legs making tremendous 
spasmodic jerks, Geekie made the effort of his life. It was a 
supreme endeavour, rendered necessary by the hurtling mass of 
destruction behind him. 

The world flew past the amazed scholar. He could not 
understand why the threatened avalanche did not overwhelm 
him at any moment. He seemed to be flying through the air. 
It was incomprehensible, the whole thing—and a little 
wonderful. 

How wonderful it was he did not realize until, panting and 
utterly exhausted, he dropped limply on the other side of the stile 
which had been the goal he thought he would never attain, at the 
feet of a burly man in breeches and leggings. 

“Doggone me,’ said Mr. Hollister, the farmer, scratching his 
head in perplexity after the manner of his kind, “‘but I never did 
see a feller leg it like you did, mister! I'll put daylight through 
you when I get my gun—that I will!’ This to Peter the ram, 
who had drawn up snorting on the other side of the stout stile, 
the bottom bars of which he was rending to matchwood with his 
horns in a laudable endeavour to get at the victim who had 
escaped him in so inexplicable a manner. 

Geekie rose slowly to his feet. His manner was agitated, 
but there was a throb in his voice. 
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“Do you mean to say that I ran well ?’’ he asked, and paused, 
poised anxiously, for the reply. 

‘Why, mister, I never did see a feller hop along so quick ! 
"Tweren't what you might call pretty runnin’, but, golly, you 
did get over the ground. ‘Ave you ever run in races, mister ?” 

Geekie drew himself up to his full height. He stiffened as a 
soldier does when in the presence of his officer. 

“No,” he replied, “I have never run in races—yet !”’ 


Hil 


Caleby’s was full of strange rumours. The most extraordinary 
tales were being told. 

M‘Tavity resolved that it was up to him to get to the bottom 
of the mystery ; the continual strain on his curiosity was very 
wearing. 

Dropping in uninvited to tea on Geekie, he found the intellec- 
tual busy over a miniature oil-stove. A smell that rose up to 
greet the visitor, and insisted on shaking hands, hung thickly in 
the air. 

“Come on, old war-horse, do the Samaritan business as only 
you know how,” he encouraged the other. ‘Where is the 
priceless seed-cake you have boasted about, the tinned peaches, 
the jam that never was on land or sea? In short, Geek, old top, 
where’s the prog. ? I’ve come to tea !” 

Geekie wheeled from his culinary operations. He held a 
small saucepan in his hand, the steam from which was fogging 
his spectacles. He made a more curious picture than usual. 

“I’m awfully sorry,’”’ he replied slowly but solemnly, “but I 
haven’t anything I can offer you. The fact is—I’m in training !” 

“In training !’’ gasped the astonished M‘Tavity. ‘What on 
earth for? The All-England Chemistry Handicap? Put that 
bally thing away, Geek ; I don’t like the smell !”’ 

“Sounds funny, I dare say,’ said Geekie, still holding the 
saucepan, and blinking a little as a pungent fume crept beneath 
his glasses, “‘but I’m going in for the mile !’” 

“You're goin’ to—run ?”’ 

“That is my intention.” 

“I faint !” cried M‘Tavity, and made a realistic “gone to 
earth” on the sofa. 
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The next minute he was upstanding, holding his sides in 
horrible mirth. 

“You're priceless!” he screamed. “I don’t know what I 
should do without you. Promise to take me with you, Geek, 
when you face the cold, brutal world alone! But this is too good 
to be kept! ...’’ He rushed for the door. 

“Please,” said Geekie, as he advanced, still holding the 
saucepan, “keep this to yourself. I do not want it known. I 
only told you because you have been jolly decent to me and 
listened to me when I must have been a shocking bore.” 

“T can’t have that, Geek. You a bore! Why, you’re the 
most entertaining chap in the school! But, sufferin’ cats, put 
that stinkin’ thing down! Then lay your-head on my breast, my 
chee-ild—and tell me all !’’ 

“You will keep it to yourself ?’’ questioned the other. 

“Tf you will only put that beastly thing out of the window, I 
will promise you anything !”’ 

Geekie compromised by putting the saucepan down in a far 
corner of the room. M‘Tavity seated himself, and smiled. 

“By a curious chance,” started Geekie, looking like a man 
who has just discovered he is in love, “I learnt that I could run. 
The circumstances were so strange that the doubts which I 
naturally had on the subject’’—he paused, for the listener to nod 
his head in support—‘‘were dispelled. The fact was that I was 
in a position of considerable danger, and the only way of getting 
out of that danger was by running—and running well. When I 
tell you that I escaped the danger, the inference will be plain. 
Do you agree ?”’ 

“The proposition is carried.” 

‘As you know, I have always had a hankering after athletics. 
By a strange circumstance I have made a discovery—startling, 
but to me pleasant. I am going to put it to the test ; that is 
why I am in training. And that is why, unfortunately, I cannot 
ask you to stay to tea.” 

Spellbound, M‘Tavity looked like one who had been taken 
into the far places of the earth and had seen strange wonders 
which had been unbelievable before. 

“What are you training on ?”’ he asked in a still, small voice 
that he could not recognize as his own. 

Geekie’s cheeks took on a faint flush. 

“I’ve dabbled in a good many things; it came naturally to 
me to do so. I hated most of them. But now I hope to turn 
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one of them to good advantage. Few people realize what good 
is contained in the herbs of the earth——”’ 

“My aunt! So that is the devilish brew in that stinkin’ 
saucepan!...’’ Reeling as though for want of air, M‘Tavity 
fled from the room. 

Geekie carefully locked the door. Then he commenced a 
series of extraordinary physical evolutions. They consisted in 
the main of complicated prancings. An ignorant observer 
might have imagined that he was practising an involved dance of 
the Indian fakir pattern; but Geekie himself would have ex- 
plained that it was Exercise Four of his improved system for 
developing the muscles of the leg. 

And the fumes from the saucepan floated upwards, like 
incense on the altar of a strange god... . 


IV 


The sun was pouring down on the sports field. It was a gay 
and radiant scene, the waving parasols looking like a field of 
tossing poppies. 

The event was the mile, one of the most important items on 
the card. 

Even soft-hearted mothers smiled when a _ tremendously 
lanky youth, who seemed all legs, head, and spectacles, lined up 
with the other contestants to a chorus of ironical cheers. 

“Is that poor boy ill?” asked Mrs. Tompkins-Delaney of 
Tompkins-Delaney. ‘Surely the headmaster ought not to allow 
him out in this broiling sun ; he looks absolutely ghastly !” 

There was no reply : Tompkins-Delaney was too buSy gazing 
on the weirdly fascinating spectacle of Geekie in running-costume. 

The pistol flashed, and a multitude of legs could be seen 
darting over the green turf. Presently, from out of the ruck of 
figures, a tall shape, garbed simply but chastely in all-black, 
emerged. Its legs moved in a highly curious prancing fashion, 
like a high-stepping and full-blooded horse—but they took their 
owner over the ground at a tremendous clip. In less than three 
minutes from the start the boy in black, running to the accom- 
paniment of a gale of laughter that could be heard all over the 
ground, had a clear lead of a hundred yards, and was increasing 
it at every step he took—if it could be called a step. 

“TI cannot stand watching him,’”’ said Mrs, Tompkins-Delaney, 
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fanning herself vigorously, ‘‘he looks so ill, and he’s running at 
such a pace! Surely someone ought to stop him—I expect to see 
him drop with the heat any moment !” 

But Geekie didn’t drop. The herbs saw to that—the herbs, 
and the exercises which had made something approaching calves 
to appear in his legs, His soul was on fire; he did not hear the 
ironical jeers; he did not even note the strange hush which 
followed when the whole of Tadburn realized that this was too 
serious a thing to jest about. All the bitter disappointments he 
had had in the past, all the insults, all the jeers—all these he was 
wiping out with every stride he took. He knew from the start 
he would win—but it was only when he was pulled back by main 
force from going any farther that he realized he Aad won—and in 
phenomenal time. He felt he had only just started ! 

“Wonderful things, ’erbs !”” M‘Tavity was heard to remark 
darkly, as he patted the winner on his back. 

“A remarkable performance—most remarkable. You have 
created a record of which the school will always be infinitely 
proud,’ said the Rev. Joseph Baxter, the Head. ‘“‘I had no 
idea you were an athlete, Geekie !” 

A junior sniggered and was instantly violently cuffed. The 
occasion was too grave, the subject too serious to allow a rotten 
little junior to giggle like an hysterical girl The world was 
swimming round for Tadburn; it had just experienced an 
earthquake, and it wanted time and breathing-space to readjust 
its views. 

The Rev. Joseph Baxter spoke again. This time his tone had 
chilled to its customary note of moral rebuke. 

“T think—I really think,” he said, looking at the record- 
breaker, ‘‘that you had better make haste and put on your 
clothes.” 


It was the under-housemaid who broke the news to Professor 
Geekie. She entered the breakfast-room holding the Dazly 
Flash aloft like a banner. 

Poor girl, she lost her job. 


THE GHOST WALKS 


I 


THERE was the sound of a capacious yawn. Then a voice 
spoke. 

“O Big-Eared One, I am weary. Tell me how can excite- 
ment come on speedy wings to chase dull melancholy away ?” 

““What’s the matter, Mac? Fed up?” 

The first voice took on a note of bitter scorn. 

“Offspring of the Lesser Mules, of what use are thy giant 
flaps if they cannot comprehend what they also hear? Have I 
not said I am weary ?” 

The scene was a study within the precincts of Tadburn, that 
more or less famous seat of alleged learning, and the time that 
mellow moment after toast and muffins had been consumed. 
The speaker, a red-headed youth who rejoiced—it is the true, 
exact, and correct term to use—in the name of Peter Angus 
McTavity, turned to his audience, a boy of approximately the 
same age. 

Mike Beavis was known throughout the length and breadth 
of Tadburn as McTavity’s ever-faithful henchman and whole- 
hearted admirer. Had Beavis’ spelling been of a higher grade, 
and had he also possessed the ability to frame more than three 
consecutive sentences, he could have written a book about his 
hero, whom, in spite of the wildest and most fantastic abuse, he 
followed like a shadow. 

In Mike’s absence let the present author do his paltry best for 
Tadburn’s stormy petrel. 

Summed up in a single sentence, Peter Angus McTavity 
might adequately be described as a boy with a man’s brain—and 
an abnormal brain at that. For on his young shoulders there 
rested a cerebral machine which could be guaranteed to function 
alarmingly at any hour of the day or night. McTavity was the 
plague of the masters and the delight of the school. His stunts, 
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always engineered with the praiseworthy endeavour to bring a 
little colour and movement into the grey, drab life of Tadburn, 
had passed into local history. Had not his father recently 
signed a cheque for £10,000, which sum was to be devoted to the 
building of a library worthy of the school, the Rev. Joseph Baxter 
(sometimes known colloquially as ‘‘Short-Shirt’”’) would un- 
doubtedly have been forced to apply himself seriously to the task 
of speeding McTavity hence. As it was, Peter’s father being no 
less a personage than the millionaire newspaper owner Sir 
Robert McTavity, his precocious scion was permitted to remain, 
even if the headmaster lost a few more hairs nightly in the process. 

Beavis, who knew from past experience that McTavity was 
on the war-path again, hugged himself in anticipatory delight. 

“What are you going to do, Mac?” he asked, his voice 
unsteady. 

“Do ?”’ was the reply. “What can I do? I can only wait 
for Fate to put a little much-needed snap into the present rotten 
state of affairs. Don’t flap your ears so; I want to think.” 

Beavis, picking up a weekly magazine, pretended to read. 
But the printed page, although it dealt with an especially gory 
adventure of Three-Handed Horace, the Boy Detective, held no 
attraction ; over the top of the periodical he watched the Brain— 
and could almost see it ticking. 

He was content to wait. What was more, he was willing to 
remain silent. For he knew that sooner or later McTavity would 
evolve something which could be safely depended upon to set the 
whole school by the ears for a period of time ranging from one 
day to three weeks. Had he not been close to McTavity when 
the latter had caused the most sensational chapters in the whole 
of Tadburn’s history to be written? Had he not himself played 
the harmonium when Mac—temporarily out of funds, and 
craving a little excitement—had turned a disused barn on the 
outskirts of Tadburn into a cinema? Had he not allied himself 
with the red-haired one when McTavity had formed a local 
branch of the No Smoking League at Tadburn—and pocketed 
the subscriptions himself ? 

Yes, he was well content to wait. ... 


Monsieur Le Sage was not the most popular member of the 
Tadburn common-room. For one thing he was unduly excit- 
able ; for another, he was in the habit of picking a quarrel on the 
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slightest provocation ; whilst, to complete the most salient of his 
many faults, he was a glutton at the table. But on this particular 
morning, arriving white-faced and shivering, he early pushed his 
plate aside. 

“‘What’s the matter with you, Froggy ?’’ enquired Easterman 
(classics and sports). 

Draper, who had been reading a newspaper, turned sideways. 

“Anything more than usual ?” he asked. 

At any other time within living recollection the French master 
could have been relied upon to return insult for insult. On one 
memorable occasion he had flung half a grape-fruit at the head 
of the man whom he regarded as his greatest living enemy. But 
now he merely sagged lower in his chair. 

“You will all laugh at me,” he said at length. ‘Yes, you will 
all laugh when [ tell you the truth.”’ 

“Ts it fit to hear ?’’ enquired Draper. 

Beyond a belligerent glance from a pair of bilious-looking eyes, 
Le Sage passed by this second score. 

“Last night I saw the Ghost,” he stated, and the dramatic 
effect of his words was all the more pronounced because of the 
quiet manner in which he spoke. 

Draper, after looking round the table, broke into a short, 
hard laugh. 

“Oh, yeah ?”’ he scorned. “‘And what did Butler Bill say, 
Froggy ? Did he present the bishop’s compliments on a salver 
and enquire if you would like to join him in the lower regions ?”’ 

Graham rapped on the table with his knuckles. 

“Shut up, Draper! Don’t be such an ass. Let Le Sage tell 
us actually what happened.” 

“Why,” scoffed the cynic, “‘you don’t believe a syllable of it, 
do you ?” 

The Frenchman rose in his chair. 

“It is true—every word. He came into my room last night, 
holding his throat—just like the legend.” 

Calvey, the latest addition to the teaching staff, turned to his 
right-hand neighbour. 

“T’m new here,”’ he stated superfluously. ‘What is this 
ghost story, Graham ?”’ 

After warning Draper not to interrupt him, Graham, who 
seemed to want no second urging, plunged into the tale. 

‘Well, the yarn, for what it is worth, runs something like 
this. Part of the school buildings were originally a bishop’s 
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palace—that’s going back a bit ; right back to the early part of 
the eighteenth century. This particular prelate was a bit of a 
lad ; he had a deuce of a temper, and was very much the Church 
Militant. One night—and now we come to the legend proper— 
in a fit of rage he caught his butler by the throat . . . and when 
he let go the poor devil was dead.”’ 

“I say!” ejaculated Calvey. ‘“That’s a juicy one. And is 
it this poor perisher who’s supposed to have looked you up last 
night, Le Sage ?” 

“It was the Ghost I saw, I tell you. I woke up at three 
o'clock in the morning to find it standing over me.”’ 

“How was it dressed ?” put in Easterman. 

“It was all in white. Beyond that I couldn’t see, because it 
vanished directly I spoke to it. After that I heard gurgling 
sounds.”’ 

“He must have been laughing at your pyjamas’’—Draper 
broadcasting. 

After that the breakfast party broke up, for Le Sage, goaded 
beyond further endurance, made a blind rush at the cynic, and 
it took the united efforts of the rest of the room to tear the 
assailants apart. Before matters could be properly adjusted the 
bell went for morning school. 


The Rev. Joseph Baxter had a very efficient intelligence 
service, and it was not long before full details of the fracas in 
common-room that morning were laid before him. Nothing 
could be done until after morning school, but at the first available 
opportunity he called the whole of his staff together and spoke 
to them in this wise: 

“At the moment I will say nothing about the disgraceful 
scene which occurred in common-room at breakfast-time this 
morning. That is not to say, however, that I do not view the 
matter very seriously—yes, very seriously indeed. But what I 
regard as even more important is this preposterous story about a 
ghost.” 

Le Sage stepped forward. He was very French. 

“Monsieur Baxter,” he stated in the tone that in a more 
romantic and spacious age one would have kept for the duello, 
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“Tf regard that as an insinuation upon my honour. I have told 
the truth. I saw the Ghost.” | 

Good, sound stuff, very well delivered, and even Baxter had 
to give a certain ground. 

‘Very well,” he replied, in the tone that a Victorian parent 
was supposed to use towards a very small child; ‘‘we will not 
argue the point. But’’—and here he swept a hand through his 
whiskers, as though consumed by a passion which did not 
become his round collar—‘‘even assuming that you did see this 
ghost, I want to impress upon everyone here that not a word of 
this must be passed on. The effect of this supposed visitation 
upon the school would, I feel sure, be lamentable. There is one 
boy in particular ...’’ He broke off, and those who watched 
closely were able to glimpse what might well have been a spasm 
of pain pass over the dignified features. ‘‘So you will please, 
gentlemen, observe my wishes in this matter.” 

The attendant horde nodded, and having made their obeis- 
ances, went their various ways. 


But alas and alack! The mischief had been done. Nosing 
round for any unconsidered trifle that might be asking to be 
printed, the sole member of the reporting staff of the Tadburn 
Mercury fell in that forenoon with the school porter. 

Now, see how Fate works its wiles upon us poor mortals. The 
school porter, as it happened, was paying his manly suit to the 
housemaid who looked after M. Le Sage’s bedroom. A lonely 
exile in a foreign land, Le Sage had fallen into the habit of 
talking to himself; and when Millie had taken him in his tea 
on this particular morning, M. Le Sage was treating M. Le Sage 
to a spirited description of his three a.m. adventure. 

The legend of Butler Bill, as the local ghost was called, was 
known to everyone in Tadburn and district, and Millie sought 
the first opportunity of passing on the information to her lover. 
Over a modest half-pint of bitter at the ‘Cow and Compasses”, 
George West, the lover in question, had in turn passed on the 
news to Alf Blink, who acted as Intelligencer Extraordinary to 
the Tadburn newspaper-reading public. Blink, in common with 
most country reporters, was a cyclist, and never had he cycled so 
valiantly, or, indeed, so expeditiously, as on this hectic occasion. 

Standing high in his stirrups, and disregarding the studied 
insults of those he narrowly missed making the subjects of 
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epitaphs, he reached the Mercury offices in time to startle the 
veteran editor, Mr. Passfield, into something almost approaching 
human life. 

“‘The school ghost has walked !’’ he shouted. 

Mr. Passfield, removing his skull-cup, bleated through his 
toothless gums. 

‘“‘What nonsense is that, young man ?” 

But Alfred Blink, who in his most charitable moments 
considered that his editor had no right to be any longer on the 
earth, was already bent over a battered typewriter and working 
the keys like one possessed. In the course of time—to be exact, 
at 3 p.m. that same afternoon—the Tadburn Mercury, under 
the biggest headings that could be found on the premises, ran 
the following story : 


FAMOUS GHOST WALKS 
DREAD LEGEND OF TADBURN SCHOOL REVIVED 
THE HORROR OF M. LE SAGE 


M. Le Sage, the popular French master at Tadburn School, had a 
horrifying experience in the early hours of this morning. He was awakened 
at 3 a.m. by a touch on his shoulder, and was startled to find himself 
staring into the ghastly face of the ghost for which Tadburn School is so 
justly famous. 

For those of our readers who are not familiar with the scarifying legend, 
let it be said briefly that back in the year 1712 part of the present school 
premises was occupied by a bishop’s palace. It was not an uncommon 
thing in those days for ecclesiastical dignitaries to be fond of the bottle, 
and the then occupant of this episcopal abode was no exception. More- 
over, he was a connoisseur of wine, and it was due to a lamentable lapse 
on the part of his butler that the dreadful tragedy occurred. Enraged at 
his claret not being sufficiently cooled one evening, the bishop seized the 
miscreant by the throat and choked him to death. It is the apparition of 
this unfortunate being which haunts the scene of his former labours. 

Further definite information of the latest appearance of the butler- 
ghost is hard to obtain, for the school authorities are maintaining a close 
reticence on the subject; but the Tadburn Mercury representative who 
investigated the sensation on the spot was given to understand that M. 
Le Sage was so terrified that he ate no breakfast, and was, moreover, 
almost incapacitated from carrying out his scholastic duties. 

We shall print further particulars when we can obtain them. 


When Mike Beavis entered the study which he shared with 
the terror of Tadburn, he found McTavity with a copy of the 
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local Mercury spread out before him. McTavity’s comment was 
characteristic : 

“Fame has descended upon the secluded cloisters of our 
scholastic home, and sensation waits not far behind.... I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the Old Man sent me a wire about this.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when there was a 
knock on the door. 

“Enter, varlet.”’ 

A freckled youth, clad in the picturesque livery of His 
Majesty’s Mails, came slouching forward. 

“‘’Qo are you calling ‘varlet’ ?”’ he demanded. 

McTavity soothed the bellicose one. 

“It was an error,’ he stated frankly. “I confess so much 
with a full and contrite heart. I should have called you a cock- 
eyed lout whose trousers want lengthening. What’s that 
you've got ?” 

“T’d like to slosh you one,” stated the messenger. 

“Slosh not, and though shalt not be sloshed ; slosh, and the 
god who looks after cock-eyed telegraph boys will be working 
overtime. Wait a minute ; there may be an answer.” 

He tore the envelope open, and the watching Beavis noticed 
a smile spread over his round face. 

“T say, Mike, got a bob ?” asked McTavity. 

With some hesitation, Beavis fished out from his pocket a 
handful of mouldy-looking coppers. Counting these, he placed 
them on the table. 

“Can't go above ninepence-ha’penny, Mac.”’ 

McTavity swerved. 

“Lend me twopence-ha’penny,”’ he called, and so potent was 
the speaker’s magnetism that the telegraph boy dug into his 
jeans and actually produced the requisite coins. “Thanks. 
Now keep quiet, both of you. If ever I wanted a steady head, I 
want it now.”’ 

After poising himself in an attitude of almost agonized 
thought, McTavity wrote a number of words on an empty 
telegraph form. This he handed to the messenger with the 
following admonition : 

“Don’t forget to take this straight back to the post-office ; it’s 
very important. And come round here to-morrow at this time 
and J’ll give you a couple of bob. No, I’m not ragging—I’m 
serious ; money is too grave a subject to be trifled with. Now 


pop off.” 
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When the bewildered hireling of the Postmaster-General had 
departed, Mike emitted a low but unmelodious whistle. 

“T say, Mac, what’s up ?” 

Peter struck an attitude. 

“Product of nothingness,”” he observed to the delighted 
Beavis, ‘‘the luck is about to turn. I’m shortly coming into 
money. Look at this!” 

He spread out before the other’s bewildered gaze the telegram 
he had recently received. It ran: 


Wire full details concerning alleged ghost appearance. Should 
make capital story for Miracle. 


The communication was signed Father. 

“Gee whizz!” ejaculated Mike. ‘What did you reply ?” 

McTavity busied himself for the second time with an extremely 
blunt pencil and a grimy piece of paper. 

“‘This,”’ he answered. 


McTavity, Daily Miracle Offices, 
London, E.C.4. 
Can guarantee exclusive interview with ghost for five pounds 
spot cash. Reply anxious. 
Peter. 


With a clenched fist Beavis gave himself a violent blow in the 
pit of the stomach. 

“I say, Mac . . .” he started, and then, collapsing in a chair, 
gave himself over to ribald mirth. 

“Hist,” warned Peter. ‘‘And not only hist but hearken. 
Keep that trap of yours shut or the McTavity fiver may never yet 
be mi-ine.”’ 


Ill 


In a handsomely furnished room on the first floor of a big 
building that overlooked turbulent Fleet Street, a well-dressed 
energetic-looking man of fifty sat back in his red-leather swivel 
chair. 

“What do you think of this, Bridges ?”’ he asked. 

The managing editor of that famous London morning news- 
paper the Datly Mtracle read the telegram and smiled. 
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“A chip off the old block, Sir Robert,” he observed. 

“A chip? He’s a whole damned tree! I shudder to think 
what will happen when I take Peter into the business. Every 
other day on the pretext of things being slow he’ll start another 
war! ... Shall I send him the money ?” 

The editor’s eyes twinkled behind his spectacles. 

“It might be worth trying, Sir Robert—just to see what sort 
of stuff he sends.” 

“The stuff’ll be all right,’’ laughed the fond father reassuringly. 
“We can do with a good humorous story for to-morrow, can’t 
we?” 

“We can always do with a good humorous story,’ returned 
the sapient newspaper man. 

“‘T’ll come back after dinner and look at the stuff myself. In 
the meantime get five pounds sent off at once.” 


It was an unusual sight to see the proprietor of England's 
most prosperous paper sitting in the sub-editors’ room. It was 
still more unusual to see him rocking in his chair with uncontroll- 
able mirth. 

‘““My lord!’ he was observed to say, after reading through 
two or three sheets of flimsies. ‘The kid’s a genius! Havea look 
at this, Winter.” 

He passed the pages over to his chief sub-editor. The stuff 
went round the entire room before it came back to Sir Robert 
McTavity to be subbed. 

The next morning the Daily Miracle had a scoop over all its 
rivals. In the leading columns of page one it printed the 
following (spelling extensively revised) : 


TADBURN SCHOOL GHOST INTERVIEWED 
EXCLUSIVE TALK WITH THE ‘‘DalLy MIRACLE” 
WHY HE REAPPEARED 
SHOCKING REVELATIONS 
(Spectal to the ‘‘Daily Miracle’) 
Tadburn, Wednesday. 
After disguising myself as a moated grange (writes our special psychic 


correspondent) I managed to obtain an exclusive interview this evening 
with the spirit of the late William Makin, who round about the beginning 
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of the 18th century died in unfortunate circumstances in this neighbour- 
hood. 
Bill was a butler, but he didn’t buttle sufficiently well to please his 
employer, the Bishop of Dundreary, who—since we are being frank— 
snuffed out this human wick with his own fair hands. Murder—nothing 
less, although a different verdict, we believe, was returned at the time. 

It was because of rumours that poor Bill had reappeared that, sur- 
rounded by an earthy smell, I sought him out. It was not an exhilarating 
experience. Bill was not the man he used to be; in fact, he was merely 
the ghost of his former self. I tried to put him at his ease. 

‘“‘What’s eating you, Bill ?’’ I asked, in cheery fashion. ‘‘What’s all 
this about you getting up in the middle of the night and startling people 
almost out of their wits ? You'd better get it off your chest, because I 
can see through you if nobody else can.”’ 

“It’s a sad story,” said Bill. ‘‘Things have come to something if a 
self-respecting ghost has got to be disturbed after over two hundred years. 
Cruel hard, I calls it. I’m not sure whether J didn’t ought to call the 
police in.”’ 

Moved to my marrow, I pressed a further question. 

““Why were you disturbed, Bill? Why didn’t you continue to rest 
in peace ?” 

After carefully removing his head and placing it beneath one arm, Bill 
the Brooder answered thusly : 

“There's things going on ’ere that I can’t abide,’’ he said. 


Having thus whetted the appetite of its readers, the Daztly 
Miracle introduced the attractive note of suspense. In a line 
of black type it printed the words : 


What Bill actually told our representative will be published to-morrow. 


That was not the fault of the Daily Miracle editorial staff ; 
it was explained by a few cryptic words at the end of the Press 
message. These ran: 


If you want any more you must send me another fiver. 


It was signed Peter. 


IV 


Awful in his wrath, the Rev. Joseph Baxter glared at the boy 
whom he had summoned to his study. 

“As a result of investigations carefully conducted, McTavity, 
I have obtained the illuminating knowledge that you were 
responsible for sending off a certain Press telegram last night.” 
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The accused flushed with honest pride. 

“That’s right, sir. You see, my father wired me to get full 
details about the Tadburn ghost. I’m to join the editorial staff 
later on, and I’m anxious to get all possible experience.” 

“Indeed! And so you do not deny concocting the farrago 
of nonsense which your father’s paper, much to my surprise and 
intense disgust, printed for the edification of its half-witted readers 
this morning ?”’ 

Again the boy Napoleon flushed—but this time it was the 
flush of anger. 

“Half-witted readers, sir ?”’ he repeated in a tone of reproach. 
“Why, the Colonial Secretary is a regular subscriber !” 

“Which proves my case,” replied the headmaster, whose 
political views were fixed and immovable. ‘May I ask’—grey 
eyes flashing under shaggy brows—‘‘whether you intend to send 
off a second instalment of your ‘shocking revelations’ ?”’ 

McTavity coughed. 

“That depends on Bill, sir.” 

“Bill ?”? 

“Bill the Brooder, alias the Tadburn Ghost, alias the victim 
of the epis...” McTavity stumbled over the word and 
sought cover. ‘‘You know,” he added quickly; “the bishop 
person—the laying-on-of-hands fellow.” 

“Silence! How dare you amuse yourself at my expense | 
How dare you be so impudent and brazen !” 

“T was merely trying to explain the situation to you, sir.” 
He seemed more hurt than angry. 

“Short-Shirt”’ became ironic. 

“Is it too much to enquire if you have secured a second 
interview with the ghost ?” 

A smile spread over the innocent features of the boy before 
him. 
“As a matter of fact, I have, sir. It was awfully good of Bill. 
He doesn’t usually give interviews to pressmen until after 
midnight, but he made a special concession in my case. He was 
anxious, apparently, to give expression to certain things which 
he says badly require altering here.”’ 

“In this school ?”’ 

“T regret to say, sir, in this school.”’ 

“Very illuminating! And very, very enlightening! May I 
very rE ask in which directions he thinks improvements can 
be made ?”’ 
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What McTavity was about to reply was lost to posterity, for 
at this moment a knock sounded from without. Striding to it, 
every hair in his abundant whiskers vibrant with suppressed 
passion, the Rev. Joseph Baxter opened the door to admit an 
unexpected visitor. He stared twice, gulped once, and then 
gave greeting. 

“Good afternoon, Sir Robert.” 

An uneasy expression, which might have been a relic of his 
own schooldays, could be seen on the newspaper owner’s face. 

“I notice you are talking with Peter,”’ he said. 

The Rev. Joe gulped a second time. He was becoming quite 
used to the habit now. 

“‘He has been telling me some very extraordinary things, Sir 
Robert—things so amazing that for the time being I frankly 
confess I had little breath left in which to reply. But now that 
you are here to give me strength, I think I can put what is in my 
mind into a very few words. The Special Psychic Correspondent 
of your widely circulated newspaper has sent me a mediumistic 
message. It is to to the effect that should another interview with 
Bill the—I should say the alleged ghost—be published in the 
Daily Miracle, it will be my painful duty to request you to remove 
your most promising boy to a wider sphere. I will leave you to 
talk it over with him.” 


““Who’d have thought the old cock had it in him? He’s 
tough, isn’t he, dad? But I like him for it.”’ 

Sir Robert McTavity looked down on his progeny. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said, glancing round the study. 
“It makes me feel that I’m going to be put across a chair myself.”’ 

He tiptoed to the door leading to the school corridor and 
beckoned his boy to follow. Arrived at his son’s own sanctum, 
he wiped his forehead and sank into a seat. 

“T ought not to have published that stuff, Peter,” he stated. 
“After I saw it in print this morning I got anxious about what 
the Head would say, and so came down by car.” 

“But I’ve got a second instalment allready! Bill the Brooder 
was going to dwell on the need for more half-holidays and the 

provision of bigger and better tuckshops. Oh, there were a lot of 
improvements he was going to suggest—including more spacious 
ld man, you have been 
allowances from one’s guv’nors. I say, 0 ,y Fe ahost 
keeping me a bit short again lately! It was time the § 
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walked. Do you realize that the proud son of the proprietor of 
the Datly Miracle and allied newspapers was reduced to borrowing 
twopence-ha'penny from a mouldy-looking telegraph boy ?”’ 

“As bad as that, Peter ?”’ 

‘“‘Worse—I had to pay the blighter back this afternoon.” 

Sir Robert, with a deftness that spoke of much practice, 
pulled from his inside breast pocket a note-case. 

‘‘Here’s your fiver,” he said, passing the crinkly note over ; 
“but I shall expect an article from you on ‘Sharp Practices in 
Public Schools’.” 


“Of course,” said Mike Beavis, with:the wisdom of gathered 
years, ‘I knew all along you were the bally ghost—but how did 
you do it, Mac ?” 

The Boy Napoleon pushed his hand into the left section of 
his waistcoat. 

‘An old sheet, some flour and a pair of scissors,” he replied 
negligently. 

“But didn’t old Froggy recognize you ?” 

“Collect your faculties, my dear Watson. Don’t you remem- 
ber that Le Sage is as blind as a bat? After I’d pinched his 
glasses from the side table he couldn't have told a ghost from a 


gooseberry-bush. ” 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF CLAUDIUS 


““TALKING of love changing a person,’’ said the little man with the 
inquisitive face, rising from his seat in the corner, ‘‘perhaps you 
gentlemen would like to hear the story of a young friend of mine. 
Love has its battles as well as those of war, and Claudius Bishop 
won a veritable Waterloo.”’ 

The speaker looked anxiously at his prospective audience 
before somewhat timidly taking the vacant chair beside the fire. 

All was peace in the smoking-room of the Golfers’ Arms. 
The two men in plus-four suits were pleasantly tired after their 
three rounds that day, the dinner had been excellently cooked, 
the log fire gave out a grateful warmth, the tobacco burned evenly 
and fragrantly in their well-seasoned briars, the whisky was 
soothing to the palate. Both were too content to harbour any 
resentment even against such a confirmed conversationalist as 
the little man with the inquisitive face. Let him talk ; they could 
always sleep... . 

“Claudius Bishop,” started the little man, “had had compara- 
tively no youth. Even at school he had been of a studious turn, 
devoting what spare moments he could snatch from the higher 
mathematics to collecting botanical specimens. He reached the 
age of thirty without having tasted alcohol in any form, or once 
having fallen in love—two serious discrepancies, as you gentlemen 
will understand. It was inevitable, of course, that sooner or 
later a violent cataclysm would occur in his life. Claudius 
Bishop’s existence so far had been unnaturally cramped and 
confined. What tingling delights had this young man, who knew 
only the joy of grubbing along with worms, ever experienced ? 

‘The upheaval in Claudius Bishop's life occurred one September 
evening. Martngdyie. the well-known South Coast resort, is 
bounded by the famous Downs, and it was not so much in search 
of ozone as of some rare wild fern that Bishop had gone to the 

lace. 
: ‘“‘Why he should have entered the large tent where the band of 
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entertainers who called themselves the Idlers performed at 
8.15 each evening, I have never yet been able accurately to 
ascertain. The only conclusion to which I have been able to 
come with any satisfaction is that Claudius was more than 
usually absent-minded on this particular evening. Moreover, it 
was raining hard, and his hotel was filled with a number of 
people whose noisy racketing had already badly jarred his 
sensitive nerves. 

“It was not until he had reached the pay-box that Claudius 
realized whither his wandering steps had led him. The Idlers 
had proved an enormous attraction at Marlingdyke, and had been 
playing to capacity every night for weeks past. 

“Behind Claudius, standing somewhat confused, was a solid 
mass of people. Escape was impossible. Although the lighter 
form of entertainment had never appealed to our young friend, 
Claudius now placed one-and-threepence before the attendant, 
received a ticket in exchange, and passed on to meet his 
fate. 

‘He found himself in a huge tent fitted out with deck-chairs. 
The place was already nearly filled with a happy, laughing 
throng. A small row of footlights gleamed before a bright-blue 
stage curtain. From behind this came the sound of voices 
uplifted in a rousing opening chorus. Claudius, sitting somewhat 
precariously in his deck-chair at the end of the row, felt some- 
thing stir within him that had never stirred before. 

“The curtain rose, or rather parted, disclosing upon the small 
stage a number of performers dressed in yellow satin Pierrot 
costumes. A short man, looking like a middle-aged cherub, was 
playing the piano with much fervour. Standing beside the 
instrument, a lady with an extraordinarily mobile face was 
introducing her fellow artistes to the audience in a series of short 
lilting lyrics. The performers, as they were so introduced, stepped 
forward to the footlights and made their bow. 

“It was when the third member of the Idlers acknowledged 
the rapturous welcome of the audience that Claudius Bishop 
assumed the most upright position that his deck-chair would 
allow. Claudius was not by any means poetically inclined ; yet, 
as he so beautifully phrased it afterwards, directly he saw 
Pamela Lanson through his rain-smeared spectacles, it was as 
though a nightingale had started to sing in his heart. 

“Certainly Pamela Lanson was a very attractive girl. She 
had just passed her twenty-second birthday. She was slim, 
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gracefully formed, and above all had a most attractive stage 
presence. She acknowledged the greeting of the audience 
with a smile which, again to quote Claudius, lit a lamp in his 
soul. 

“Who can define what love really is? Whocan givea critical 
analysis of the exact cause of this divine feeling ? I tell you 
frankly, gentlemen, that the task is beyond me—and the task, 
when he came to describe the situation himself, was utterly 
beyond Claudius. All he could say, as so many young men similar- 
ly afflicted have said before him, was that directly he set eyes on 
the girl everything for him changed. His state of mind can 
perhaps be best described when I state-that although Claudius 
had in his mackintosh pocket at that moment a particularly rare 
herb, he entirely ignored its presence. 

“It was an excellent programme. The comedian was really 
funny, the comedienne aroused riots of laughter, the baritone 
sang pleasingly of the sea and highwaymen, the soubrette danced 
entrancingly, the saturnine-faced man performed sleight-of-hand 
tricks with amazing skill; but it was only when Pamela Lanson, 
the soprano, came forward to sing that Claudius really emerged 
from the trance into which her beauty had sent him. 

“She sang first about ‘A Wonderful Garden of Love’, and 
every word pierced at least one hearer’s heart. Then, as an 
encore, she sang a bewitching little number of which the chorus 
rang : 


“Oh, you must have a little bit of fun, 
Oh, you must have a little bit of fun ; 
Don’t you worry, don't you grieve, 
Keep on shouting : ‘Come on, Steve !’ 
Keep your spirits at qui vive, 

Oh, you must have a little bit of fun. 


“As she sang this intoxicating lyric, the girl looked the incar- 
nation of feminine witchery. Her smile alone would have sent a 
poet into a frenzy. 

“As we know, Claudius Bishop was no poet—he was a collector 
of botanical specimens—but at that moment his whole nature 
changed. The urge to express himself in some form or another 
sent him into a fit of trembling. Unable to control himself, he 
sprang from his deck-chair—a by no means easy physical feat— 
and shouted hysterically: ‘Oh, wonderful! ... WONDER- 
FUL!’ 
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“Pamela Lanson looked at him. Their eyes met. 

‘‘You may wonder,” continued the little man, “what such an 
undoubtedly charming girl as Pamela Lanson could possibly 
have seen in Claudius Bishop. Here again J regret I am unable to 
supply the answer. This particular mystery of love also remained 
unsolved by the other members of the Idlers company; but 
the fact remains that the soprano became greatly attached to 
the young man who had so vociferously acclaimed her ‘turn’ on 
that momentous evening. 

“Claudius, for his part, lived in a dream state ; so changed had 
he become, indeed, that he gave up botany altogether and col- 
lected admission tickets to the Idlers’ performances instead. 

“So ten golden days passed. It rained practically all the time ; 
but Claudius paid no heed to the weather. He loved, and was 
beloved. 

“On the morning of the eleventh day, when Claudius, as was 
his wont, met Pamela after rehearsal, she had tremendous news 
for him. 

““T think of giving up singing, Claudius,’ she said, stumbling 
a little over the name; ‘I have been left a fortune |!’ 

“Claudius Bishop readjusted his spectacles. 

““By whom ?’ he demanded. Instantly the poison of jealousy 
had entered his soul. 

““By a friend of my dead father,’ she explained. Clapping 
her hands in a delightful manner, she continued: ‘I am worth 
one hundred thousand pounds !—at least, I shall be when I am 
two years older.’ 

‘IT have plenty of money myself,’ declared Claudius. His 
voice was heavy, however, and his eyes looked wan behind his 
glasses. What was his paltry seven hundred a year compared to 
this loathsome fortune? ‘Then you don’t come into the money 
at once ?’ he enquired, new hope in his tone. 

““No. Mr. Llewellyn, father’s friend, has appointed another 
old friend of his to be my guardian for two years. Oh, I do hope 
that ... Would you mind me calling you Claud, dear ?’ she broke 
off. ‘Claudius is so much like one of those early Roman 
emperors !’ 

“‘T admit that I am not a bit like an early Roman emperor,’ 
agreed Bishop gloomily. ‘Were you thinking, Pamela, that this 
guardian might disapprove of me ?’ : 

“ She hesitated for a moment. 

“ ‘The thought did flash across my mind,’ she admitted ; ‘but 
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this Mr. Pounds is coming down this afternoon, and I will in- 
troduce you.’ 

“As Claudius walked away, he pulled from his pocket a shrivel- 
led root, the relic of a once-prized botanical specimen, and hurled 
it fiercely into the sea. He felt his sand-castle of happiness 
tumbling about his ears. 


“Mr. Harpingtree Pounds proved an imposing person. At 
first glance, Claudius decided he must be two men merged into 
one. 
“Mr. Pounds had three chins, the- equivalent of several 
stomachs, and a mighty booming voice. 

“*Young man,’ he said oracularly, ‘I understand that you 
consider yourself in love with my ward. This, of course, is sheer 
unadulterated nonsense. Although you do not look the part, you 
are naturally a scoundrel after her fortune. I forbid you ever to 
see or speak to her again.’ 

“Claudius Bishop choked. 

“*This—this is monstrous!’ he cried. His quivering fore- 
finger was inadvertently pointed towards the other’s stomach. 

“Mr. Harpingtree Pounds rose like an angry sea. He shook in 
every pound. 

“ “Leave this house, sir,’ he commanded, ‘or I will have you 
thrown out !’”’ 


The little man ordered another whisky-and-soda before pro- 
ceeding. One of his audience was already snoring, but he was 
indifferent to the fact. He had his tale to tell, and he meant to 
tell it. 

“The next scene in this drama of love and human passion is 
laid in London,” he went on. ‘‘In the small bachelor flat where 
dwelt Claudius Bishop, to be exact. 

“On this particular evening, our hero—if we may call him a 
hero—could have been seen talking to a young man of about 
his own age. 

“The visitor was holding the floor. 

“Well, goodbye, old Cabbage-Leaves |’ he was saying. ‘I 
shan’t see you again for another nine months or so.’ 

“Claudius was shaken. Now that Pamela Lanson had been 
sent abroad by order of her guardian, life had become a howling 
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desert for him. In the whole of the mighty metropolis he had 
only one friend—and that friend was now announcing an absence 
of nine months’ duration. 

“““Why are you going? And where are you going?’ he 
stammered. 

“Tom Royce refilled his pipe. 

“ ‘Patients,’ he supplied—‘or, rather, the lack of ’em! Do 
you know, companion of my youth, that although I’ve stuck 
a plate up in this mouldy neighbourhood for six months, I’ve 
only got one patient on whom I can absolutely rely ? The fact 
is,’ the medical man went on bitterly, ‘there are far too many 
doctors and far too few diseases. A chap can’t live nowadays. 
If it hadn’t been for old Harpingtree Pounds, I should have 
starved long ago.’ 

“Claudius Bishop started as though an adder had stung him. 

“ ‘Harpingtree Pounds!’ he cried. ‘Do you know Harpingtree 
Pounds ?’ 

“Every inch of him!’ answered Dr. Royce. ‘Although 
there isn’t a thing wrong with the man, he’s been worth a steady 
two quid a week to me for the past six months. But I can’t live 
on two quid a week, so I’m taking this ship’s doctor job. So 
long, old top’ ; and with characteristic breeziness the other was 
gone. 


“The following afternoon Mr. Harpingtree Pounds had a 
caller. The visitor wore dark-tinted spectacles and a beard of 
the Assyrian kings variety. His manner was impressive. 

““T have been requested by my friend Doctor Thomas Royce 
to pay you a daily visit whilst he is away,’ he announced. ‘He 
has told me of your case, and I am deeply interested. My name 
is Gautier—Doctor Theophilus Gautier—and I am a recognized 
authority on the human stomach.’ 

“Mr. Pounds looked at the speaker reverently. The voice of 
Doctor Theophilus Gautier seemed somehow familiar, but he was 
unable to recognize the beard. 

“It is in my stomach that I feel it principally,’ confessed 
Mr. Pounds. ‘It is very kind of you to call, doctor. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to make an examination ?’ 

“Without an examination I cannot, of course, come to any 
opinion. Please place yourself on that sofa.’ 

“Mr. Pounds did as he was requested. While he was couchant, 
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the new doctor hit him several violent blows, looking very 
thoughtful the while. Whilst administering one particularly 
violent assault, the Assyrian beard became somewhat shaky ; but 
the patient fortunately did not notice this fact. 

“ ‘You are in a shocking condition,’ pronounced the specialist, 
standing up. ‘In my opinion, there is only one course of treat- 
ment that can save your life.’ 

‘* ‘And that, doctor ?’ asked the patient, ceasing to groan for a 
moment. 

““ “You must have a Turkish bath every day for the next three 
months. I will order the apparatus myself, as the treatment 
must be undergone in your own home. I will be in daily attend- 
ance. My fee for this visit is five guineas.’ 


“T have previously commented on the fact that love can change 
a person,” said the little man, after a further pause, ‘‘and no more 
striking Ulustration could be furnished than the case of Claudius 
Bishop.” 

By this time the second listener was also asleep, but, engrossed 
in his narrative, the tale-teller went on. 

“Your intelligence will already have informed you,” he said, 
“that Doctor Theophilus Gautier was none other than Claudius, 
cunningly disguised. The whole nature of the unsuccessful 
lover had changed. His hopeless passion had turned him froma 
mild and timid collector of botanical specimens into a man 
fiercely determined upon vengeance. 

“Day after day, wearing his Assyrian beard and dark-tinted 
spectacles, he sat watching the man who had ruined his life’s 
happiness slowly dissolve. Many times, Mr. Harpingtree Pounds, 
his head poking out of the Patent Turkish Bath Specially Adapted 
For Home Use, pleaded to be released—but no! Doctor Theo- 
philus Gautier was adamant. Like unto Shylock, he wanted 
his pound of flesh, but he wanted it every day. 

“In case you are inclined tot reat this episode as too farcical,” 
stated the little man, looking at his two slumbering listeners, 
“I would remind you once again that Claudius Bishop had 
reached the age of thirty without previously having loved. To 
be thwarted in this love had wrought the most surprising 
change possible in man ; it had turned the gentlest nature into 
a modern-day Nero. 

“At the end of the third week Mr. Harpingtree Pounds had 
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lost two of his chins. His voice no longer boomed ; when he 
spoke it was like a reed instrument being indifferently played. 

“Doctor Gautier !—Doctor Gautier !—I cannot stand this 
any longer |’ he cried. Reaching out a hand through one of the 
portholes specially provided for that use, he made a convulsive 
movement, ending up by clutching the Assyrian beard. In 
order to lend force to his argument, he gave this a violent tug. 

“With an astonishing result—the imposing facial fringe came 
away in his hand. 

“Mr. Harpingtree Pounds looked at it with ever-widening eyes. 
Then he looked at Doctor Theophilus Gautier. 

“‘*Who are you ?’ he demanded. 

“Claudius Bishop took off his dark-tinted spectacles and made 
a mocking bow. 

‘“‘‘My name is Bishop,’ he said, with biting suavity. 

“Mr. Harpingtree Pounds made a movement like a healthy 
young volcano in eruption. There was a splintering sound, and 
he burst his bonds. The P.T.B.S.A.F.H.U. fell apart, and a 
gaunt figure, upon whom a huge bathing-dress hung in loose 
folds, disclosed itself. 

“*T’ll kill you for this !’ declared the shadow of what had once 
been Mr. Harpingtree Pounds. 

“There are moments when even the bravest spirits have been 
known to quail. You will remember, gentlemen, the historic 
instance of the V.C. General who fled from a spitting cat. There 
was now the case of Claudius Bishop. At the sight of his enemy 
holding a long-handled bath-brush (known to the Trade as a 
back-scratcher) he thought it was time he moved on. 

“Not to put too fine a point on it, Claudius bolted. Close upon 
his heels came Mr. Harpingtree Pounds, bath-brush uplifted to 
strike. 

“From the bathroom to the main landing was but a few steps. 
From the top of the staircase to the bottom was also but a few 
steps, for both pursued and pursuer took several at a time. 

“Then out through the front door sped Claudius. He alone 
was sufficient to excite the public attention, but so singular did 
the man behind him appear that a police constable standing 
at the corner of the street wilted at the knees. 

“‘Mr. Harpingtree Pounds was certainly no sight for a policeman 
who loved his leisure. He held in one hand an Assyrian beard, in 
the other a bone-handled back-scratcher. The bathrobe which 
he had hastily donned flapped as he ran, like the wings of some 
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great bird, disclosing to the horrified gaze of P.C. William Higgs 
an unnaturally bony and attenuated frame covered merely by a 
bathing costume. 

“After several moments of straining vision, P.C. William Higgs 
joined in the chase. By the time he had gone fifty yards he 
had at least a hundred voluntary helpers. The revels looked like 
being complete. 


“Why did you do it? Oh, why did you do it?’ The voice 
of the girl Claudius Bishop loved shook with feeling. Pamela 
Lanson pointed with a quivering finger to the headlines in the 
evening paper : 


SHOCK FOR KENSINGTON 
WELL-KNOWN RESIDENT CHARGED 


BATHING-DRESS SENSATION 


“Claudius rallied all that was left of his physical powers, 
When he spoke, his voice was reminiscent of Sir John Martin 
Harvey playing in “The Only Way”. 

“Listen, Pamela,’ he said. ‘I loved you. I loved you dearly. 
I loved you so dearly that I became a changed man. When your 
guardian sent you abroad, I resolved at first to follow you. Then’— 
with increasing melancholy—'‘I realized that I stood between you 
and one hundred thousand pounds! If I followed you, you stood 
a chance of so annoying your guardian that he would withhold 
your fortune, and, under the terms of your benefactor’s will, hand 
the entire sum over to the Tressider Home for Distressed Gentle- 
women. 

““*So I stayed at home. But I had suffered more than any 
man could be expected to suffer. That monster Harpingtree 
Pounds had blighted my whole existence, and I hated him. 
My dear, cannot I get you to understand ?’ 

“Pamela Lanson held out her hands. 

“But the publicity !’ she wailed. ‘Mr. Pounds is such a 
proud man! To be arrested for walking about——’ 

‘“ “He was running, dearest.’ 

“Tt’s the same thing—only worse, because it attracted more 
attention. To be charged at a police court. . . . To be told he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. . . . Oh, it is terrible! .. .’ 
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“Claudius Bishop did the only possible thing. He took the 
grief-stricken girl in his arms and kissed her on the lips. 

“*Everything will come right, darling !’ he promised. 

“Then the door burst open. 

“A man whom neither recognized at first approached. He 
had a light step, only one chin, and a smiling mien. 

“‘Great news, Pam, my dear!’ he cried. ‘I met Charlie 
Crowborough in Piccadilly to-day. Now that I’ve got my weight 
down, he wants me to play in his new musical comedy ‘Pass 
Along, Ladies!” There’s a part for you too, if you care to take it. 
My dear,’ the speaker went on in an even more excited tone, 
‘I feel at least fifteen years younger. Dear old Charlie was 
kindness itself—said he had never seen such a change in a man 
in his life! You know that it was merely because of my weight 
that I had to give up the profession! Well, now I am down toa 
mere twelve stone, I shall be able to get as many parts as I like. 
But I think I shall take dear old Charlie’s offer. Tra, la, la!’ 
The speaker broke off to execute a few dance steps, indicative of 
satisfaction with himself and joy with the world in general. 

‘‘Pamela Lanson stepped forward. 

‘“‘*This is Mr. Claudius Bishop,’ she said. ‘We think of getting 
married.’ 

“‘Bishop! Bishop! Somehow your name seems familiar, 
my boy,’ responded Mr. Harpingtree Pounds, with great good 
will. ‘So you're going to marry my little Pam, are you! Well, 
well, boys will be boys, I suppose. . . . By the way, if you two 
are still in London on the opening night, be sure to drop in and 
see me in ‘Pass Along, Ladies!’’ I think I can promise to bea 
“scream” |’ 

“Claudius Bishop suffered himself to be led away.” 


THE BRAVEST MAN IN LONDON 


AT school Bertram Phipps was known as “‘Hothouse’’—both with 
and without the ‘‘H’’. Even then he wore a label : “Fragile, do 
not touch”. As life dragged on, he cultivated with still more 
success the look of a youth destined for an early grave. He hada 
steam-heated appearance. 

Still, until the age of twenty-six he ambled along fairly well. 
There was money in the family, and Bertram, whilst waiting for 
the hearse to call round, filled in his time by acting as honorary 
secretary to the Institution for the Continued Existence of Aged 
Aunts. This job was made to measure for Bertram—always 
under the impression that he had just about another month to 
live himself, he filled the last days of the aged aunts with such 
gloom that, after being put to bed, they folded their hands re- 
signedly and gently passed away. The longest case on record 
was that of Rebecca Fogan, who lasted five months—but Rebecca 
always was stubborn. 

Then out of the blue came the thunderbolt which put the 
“L” into Life for Bertram. 

Lord Lethersby, the distinguished patron who always headed 
the annual subscription-list, drove down to the Institution one 
morning accompanied by a remarkably pretty girl. 

“My niece, Miss Lessimore—Mr. Phipps,” announced the 
great man. “In future, Mr. Phipps, Miss Lessimore will take 
over the entire management of the Home. After all ’’—somewhat 
coldly—‘‘it’s a woman’s job.” 

Bertram felt brutally biffed amidships. 

“But I—I...” he bleated. 

“Don’t think the Committee of Management are not grateful 
for what you have done, my dear Phipps . . . but, surely,’’ his 
Lordship asked in a louder tone, ‘‘an able-bodied man can find 
something more useful to do in the world than potter about a 
place like this ?”’ 

Bertram almost cried. He had never been spoken to like 
this before in his life. 
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“The work has been so interesting !’’ he replied—then, looking 
again at the girl, he saw what he imagined to be an unmistakable 
smile of contempt upon her face. 

Instantly Bertram withdrew within himself. His soul 
became revolted. To imagine that so fair a face should be the 
mirror of so cruel a nature ! 

“Well, there it is,” wound up Lord Lethersby; “unless, of 
course, you two like to carry on between you !”’ 

“Uncle |!” exclaimed Miss Lessimore. 

“Lord Lethersby !’’ exclaimed Bertram Phipps. 

The late honorary secretary of the Society for the Continued 
Existence of Aged Aunts turned on his heel, bowed coldly to 
Lord Lethersby, more coldly still to Miss Hylda Lessimore, and 
then left the portals of the place which had known him so long. 

As he went, he looked like a man over whom a steam-roller 
had worked its worst. 

Bertram had been jolted ; there was no doubt about that. 


The days which followed were full of bitterness. Bertram 
Phipps had been so accustomed to going down to the Home each 
morning and revelling in the company of the Aged Aunts that 
he did not know what to do with himself. Moreover, he had no 
one in whom to confide. Both his parents were dead—they had 
been worn to shadows trying to administer to all their son's 
wants—and it happened that Wardle, his valet, the kindest and 
nicest of men when—er—sober, had been looking too long at a 
whisky-bottle recently, and was in consequence not quite himself. 
This affair was most regrettable. When Bertram, simply over- 
flowing with his trouble, had started to unburden, Wardle (after 
swaying uncertainly on his feet for a few moments) had uttered 
a most astonishing remark. A remark, moreover, which was in 
the highest degree disrespectful. 

“You—you—nothin’ |” he exclaimed, and then somewhat 
disgracefully left the room, a whisky-bottle under either arm. 

Wardle’s convalescence took some little while, and during 


that period Bertram Phipps ate out his heart in | 
Another man would have gone to Wis cub—b 

Phipps hated clubs ; they were full of such harsh, eee 

Another man would have taken a girl to dinner and a thea 

Bertram Phipps loathed the society of girls ; they were always 

talking about games. Naturally, with his exceedingly delicate 
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constitution, he had never played games. Another man would 
have laughed at himself for being such a confounded idiot : 
Bertram Phipps had never laughed at himself in his life. 

For a week he remained indoors, scarcely leaving his bedroom. 
At the end of that time Wardle returned from the nearest hospital 
sufficiently restored in health to wonder what he had called his 
employer when knee-deep in the dregs of drink. 

His master received him warmly; evidently nothing very 
dreadful had occurred. 

‘“‘Ah, Wardle, I hope you are better.” 

“T get these attacks occasionally, sir. It grieves me to think 
that I had to leave you—delicate as you are—to a stranger’s 
care. How did the Parsons person look after you, sir ?” 

“‘He did as well as could be expected, Wardle. But there is 
something I want to ask your advice about.” 

“Certainly, sir.’ Wardle creased his countenance into an 
expression of watchful earnestness. ‘“‘Is it the pains in the back, 
the heaviness over the eyes, or the fullness after meals which is 
troubling you at the moment, Mr. Phipps ?” 

His employer looked slightly confused. 

“Oh—oh, I feel fairly comfortable just at the moment, 
Wardle. . . . It’sa mental strain I’m suffering from. I have been 
grossly ill-used.”’ 

“Mr. Phipps !”’ 

Wardle was holding a toasting-fork at the time, and he brought 
it to the “ready’’ as though he were a bayonet-fighter keeping 
off hostile forces. 

“Yes, grossly ill-used, Wardle. I have had to give up my 
work at the Aunts Home.” 


A close observer might have noticed Wardle bite his lip. 
But Bertram Phipps was not a close observer. 

“This is terrible news, sir,’’ he commented, ‘‘and that it 
should have occurred when I was not able to support you in the 
trouble distresses me exceedingly. Can you bring yourself to 
give me the details, Mr. Phipps ?”’ 

Mr. Phipps gave him the details. 

“T feel I want your advice, Wardle—your advice, and help. 
What can I do ?” 

Wardle considered quickly. The more time Phipps spent 
out of the flat the better he (Wardle) would be pleased. 
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“T should certainly make some effort to regain the lost position, 
sir,” he replied. “Is all the hard work you put in on the Aged 
Aunts to go for nothing ? It’s not common justice, sir ; it ain’t 
scarcely human—if you'll pardon me putting it so strong.” 

“‘Wardle,”’ replied Bertram Phipps, almost weeping on the 
man’s shoulder, ‘‘you are a splendid fellow, you may—er—con- 
sider your wages increased to the extent of another twenty 
pounds a year.” 

The words put new vigour into Wardle. He felt he could 
rise to even greater heights. 

He did. 

“I would not waste another day, sir! I would go to this 
young person, this Miss——”’ 

“Her name is Lessimore, Wardle.” 

“this Miss Lessimore, and say that you feel the wrench 
is too much ; you have grown to love the Aged Aunts——”’ 

“I think I should say the ‘work’, Wardle,” gently corrected 
Bertram Phipps. “But you are right, Wardle. I cannot have 
this association broken without an effort. I will go down to the 
Home straight away.” 


The first person he saw was Hylda Lessimore. 

“It’s Mr. Phipps, isn’t it ?”’ she said. 

To Bertram came the astonishing reflection that he did not 
wish to be at discord with this charming girl—he wanted to be 
friends, warm friends. It was a strange sensation, and he became 
hot and cold at the same time. 

“Miss Lessimore,”’ he started, ‘‘I have called to tell you—to 
ask you, rather .. .” 

“Yes ?”’ remarked the girl. 

Suddenly something seemed to burst inside Bertram. 

“Miss Lessimore,’’ he started, speaking at roughly four times 
the speed he had used before, “‘I can see you do not want me here. 
Yet I have called to offer you my services in whatever capacity 
you may care to employ them.” 

She answered in a bell-like voice. 

“TI am sorry, Mr. Phipps, but I’m obliged to tell you that there 
is nothing here suitable for you to do.” 

“Nothing—suitable ! But I ran the whole show !” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Phipps,’”’ said Hylda Lessimore again, ‘‘but 
there is nothing suitable here for you to do.” 
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He looked at her stricken. In that moment he realized the 
terrible truth ; he had fallen in love with this his enemy! In 
future he would spend his time thinking about this girl instead 
of about himself ! 

In his anguish he called out : 

“What is wrong with me ?”’ 

Slowly and distinctly came the reply. 

“T like a man to be a man,” said Hylda Lessimore. 

Bertram gulped. 

“But I am a man!” he said. 

“Are you ?”’ questioned Hylda Lessimore softly, and turned 
away. 


Bertram Phipps picked up the nearest thing to hand and tried 
to read. But the type became blurred, and, shutting the maga- 
zine, he composed himself to sleep. 

Sleep would not come, however, and he was forced to open 
his eyes again. 

The first object his eyes noticed upon opening was the back 
page of the magazine he had recently been trying to read. 

Bertram started up, his hand to his head. A striking-looking 
figure, wearing comparatively no clothes, and whose body seemed 
to consist of a marvellous assortment of muscles, was extending 
an enormous right forefinger at him. Ave You a MAN ? was the 
question which was levelled at Bertram in arresting type. 

After the first flush of embarrassment had passed, Bertram 
started studying this extraordinary message—for message it 
proved to be. The publishers of the magazine would have called 
it an advertisement, no doubt—but message it was to Bertram, 
and he’s the person who principally matters. 

Message ? Yes, undoubtedly it was a message: 


DO YOU SHRINK FROM YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES ? 
DO YOU FAIL TO UTILIZE YOUR OPPORTUNITIES? 
ARE YOU A FAILURE? 


These, when asked by the muscular gentleman with the out- 
sized forefinger, were questions to stir the soul. They stirred 
Bertram’s soul. In the small, shrunken, miserable, contorted, 
wretched, puny, undersized, cowering specimen who was depicted 
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in one corner of the message as recoiling from the Man with the 
Forefinger he saw—/tmself ! 

Yes, Bertram Phipps was given the light of understanding 
in that moment of revelation, and he saw himself. Mentally as 
well as physically, he saw himself. He realized all—no, not all, 
but certainly a great many—of his shortcomings. 

He was able to understand now why Hylda Lessimore had 
turned from him. He, with his hesitation and his entirely un- 
muscular frame. . . . Hurriedly he cut out the coupon at the 
bottom of the page, wrote his name and address on the dotted 
lines, sent Wardle out for a postal order for seven-and-sixpence, 
and posted the thing off. 

SEND NOW | the Message had said. 

Bertram sent. 


Crantock on Character was jolly good—worth every bean 
of the seven-and-six (plus sixpence postage) that he had paid 
for it. There was no doubt about it. Having read it through 
twice Bertram commenced to feel like a combination of Oliver 
Cromwell and Napoleon with a strong dash of Mussolini thrown in. 

But now that he had regenerated his soul and improved his 
body so far as was possible with a pair of five-and-eleven de- 
velopers, he was not content with merely feeling, he wanted action. 
“Thought”, as the admirable Crantock said, ‘is merely the 
origin of red-blooded Endeavour.” Bertram was all for red- 
blooded Endeavour at that moment; he rather fancied Hylda 
Lessimore had a leaning towards red-blooded Endeavour. 

But he had been thinking so much lately that his head was 
rather foggy ; like many another would-be earnest worker, he 
wanted directing. 

Bertram touched the bell. 

“Wardle,” he said, when Dough-Face came in, ‘‘what is the 
bravest action you ever heard of ?” 

‘“‘The most foolish action I have ever heard of, sir ?” 

“No, you fool, the bravest ?” 

“T suggest they are the same thing, sir.’ 

Clutching Crantock on Character in his hand, Bertram Phipps 
rose majestically. 

“Wardle,” he cried, “you've been here too long. To-morrow 
I'll give you a cheque for three months’ salary, and then you'll 
clear out, do you hear ?”’ 
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The Senior Snoraium is the strictest club in London. To 
become a member you have to be proposed by an archbishop 
seconded by a Foreign Secretary. The last act of Horace Reming- 
ton Phipps was to get his son Bertram elected. Then, according 
to all reliable reports, he sighed gently and passed peacefully 
away. 

That Bertram had never entered the place since interviewing 
the committee on the day of his election must be put down to 
his dislike of clubs. As stated before, he disliked them because 
they were so full of harsh, crude men—men who delighted in 
eating enormous meals, in smoking tremendous cigars and hitting 
one in the small of the back with terrific force. 

On this particular evening, as Bertram Phipps was passing 
the Senior Snoraium, however, he suddenly remembered he was 
hungry. It was the dining hour. 

But no sooner had he put foot on the lowest step leading to 
the big swing doors than a menial, gorgeously clad in the club’s 
uniform, barred the way. 

“Not in ’erve,”’ he said sarcastically. 

Bertram recalled in time the phrase from chapter seven of 
Crantock on Character: “Never let your natural firmness be 
daunted”, and struck the man’s arm aside. 

“How dare you !” he said. ‘I am a member here.” 

“What! You're a member ‘ere ?’”’ the menial ejaculated. 

“Certainly. Ask the secretary if you doubt my word, fellow |” 

The assistant hall-porter of the Senior Snoraium took another 
glance, became reassured that what he was doing was perfectly 
correct and certain to be appreciated by the management, and 
then turned angrily. 

“Do you want me to call the police? Didn't I say before 
that you can’t come in ‘ere ?”’ 

“But I am coming in,’ replied Bertram Phipps with a decision 
which would have delighted the heart of Crantock had he been 
present. 

“You ain't!’ replied the menial, who forgot himself so far 
as to push Bertram in the chest. 

“Never take an insult lying down.” The golden words to 
be found in chapter nineteen of Crantock on Character flashed 
through Bertram Phipps’ mind, and he thereupon hit a fellow 
creature for the first time in his life. 

The next moment Bertram Phipps was endeavouring to: 
escape from the exceedingly muscular arms of a policeman. 
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“Now, then, wot’s all this, eh ?”’ enquired the constable. 

“T can tell you in a very few words, officer,” was the dignified 
reply. “Iam a member of this club, but I am refused admittance 
by this man.” 

P.C. Albert Higgs rubbed his chin reflectively. 

“You will ‘ave your little joke, won’t yer?” he said. ‘‘You 
a member of the Senior Snoraium—not if I knows it, you 
ain’t !’’ 

“Has all the world gone mad ?’’ demanded Bertram. “I 
assure you, officer, that my name is Phipps, Bertram Poyner 
Phipps, and that I’m a member of this club.” 

“You're dippy !—that’s what you are! ‘Ere, you can’t go 
about the streets like that !” 

P.C. Alfred Higgs extended a hand roughly the size of a ham; 
but his intended prisoner had vanished. The heading to chapter 
eleven of Crantock on Character was: ‘‘Hesitation is the thief of 
opportunity ; he who procrastinates is bunkered !’”” Remember- 
ing these words of worth, Bertram had slipped past the gaping 
hall-porter and had gained the sanctuary of the hall. 

Here he was met by the staring chief secretary. 

“Sir! Sir! !’’ exclaimed this official, aghast. 

“I am a member of this club and I insist upon my rights |” 
replied Bertram Phipps with dignity. ‘Is everyone in the world 
mad? Do you employ lunatics in this club? Look at the roll, 
sir, and see for yourself if I am not a member of this club !” 

Casting frightened glances about him, the secretary hurried 
away. 


Not without justice was the Senior Snoraium known as the 
strictest and most conservative club in London. It was a place 
where the most rigid by-laws and the sternest discipline ruled. 
Many a stranger, upon entering for the first time and encountering 
the concentrated gaze of the larger smoking-room, had been 
known to drop in a dead faint. 

The dining-room at the Senior Snoraium was where the club 
etiquette was seen at its strictest and best. The Snoraium prided 
itself upon its array of immaculate black and white in the dining- 
room. No one had ever been known to enter that sacred chamber 
improperly clad. Not until the night that Bertram Phipps made 
history. On this particular evening something over two hundred 
members of the Senior Snoraium, clad in full evening kit, sprang 
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simultaneously to their feet, uttering horrified cries, as a terrified 
secretary accompanied by Bertram slunk into the room. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! I beg of you!’ pleaded the 
secretary. “In order to avoid a scandal. . . Yes, he 1s a member. 
. . . No, he has never been to the club before. . . . Gentlemen, 
please . . . In order to avoid a scandal . . . Perhaps a little 
later on I may get him away quietly. . . . Gentlemen, I beg of 
you .. . In order to avoid a scandal.” 

“T am a member of this club and I insist upon dining here |" 
came the clear tones of Bertram Phipps. 

His fellow-members took a short, horrified look and then each 
turned shudderingly away. 

Most of them promptly left the club. Rare foods remained 
untouched ; waiters dropped dishes. Everywhere there were 
calls for pre-war whisky and over-proof brandy. The Senior 
Snoraium was shaken to its foundation-props. 

And in the meantime Bertram Phipps sat eating ham and 
eggs and drinking bottled stout with extraordinary relish. 


Languidly, Miss Hylda Lessimore reached for her copy of the 
Datly Miracle that the maid had left by the side of the morning 
tea-tray. 

Languidly she started to arrange the newspaper into the 
most comfortable position for reading. 

“Oh !’’ said Miss Hylda Lessimore. For, with staring eyes, 
she read : 


THE BRAVEST MAN IN LONDON ! 


DINES IN SENIOR SNORAIUM CLUB IN RUNNING-SHORTS AND SMOKING- 
JACKET ! ! 


SENSATION IN PALL MALL!!! 
HERO’S PORTRAIT 


Honour to the brave! The bravest man in London! His name is 
Mr. Bertram Poyner Phipps, and in years to come visitors from far-off lands 
will stand and gaze at 2000a Cork Street, Piccadilly, and say, ‘‘This is 
where Phipps lived . . . You remember Phipps. ... The Phipps.” 

But let us be calm! Let us try to do simple justice to our epic theme | 
Let us keep our pen steady while we write. 

We have said that Mr. Bertram Phipps—whose photograph we 
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publish above—is the bravest man in London. Let who will dispute it ; 
we stick to our guns; Bertram Phipps is the bravest man in London ! 

As evidence, and in support of this statement, we announce the fact 
that Mr. Bertram Phipps dined last night at the Senior Snoraium Club, 
the most dignified institution in the metropolis, in a singular costume 
consisting of running-shorts and a smoking-jacket. 

It is reported that the wildest perturbation was caused in Pall Mall as 
the result of this sensational occurrence, and our representative, upon 
recovering from a deep swoon, learned from the hall-porter of the Senior 
Snoraium that no fewer than 200 members had resigned in a body as a 

rotest. 
‘ Mr. Bertram Phipps calmly viewed the wreckage from behind a barrier 
of ham and eggs and bottled stout. .. . 

We say again, and we say it unhesitatingly, that Mr. Bertram Phipps 

is the bravest man in London. 


“Of course, there is just the chance that he may have done it 
for a bet.” 

Hylda Lessimore shook her head. She knew that Bertram 
Phipps had not done this staggering heroic thing merely for a 
bet—for the sordid purpose of making money. 

He had done it for love of her ! 

Jumping out of bed, she went to a drawer. This she pulled 
open, and extracted a letter. 

In circumstances like these I think we may be condoned for 
looking over Miss Lessimore’s shoulder. So we read with her: 


Dear Miss Lessimore, 

I hope you will not laugh when I say that you have been 
the means of changing my whole outlook on life. At the present 
time I know I can expect no hope, but I am steadily doing my best 
to improve myself. 

In the near future I trust I may accomplish something which 
will lead you to think more highly of me than you do at present. 
Yours hopefully, 
Bertram Poyner Phipps. 


“Women are funny creatures’—as a philosopher recently 
remarked. Hylda Lessimore pressed the letter of the man she 
had formerly despised to her lips, murmuring an accompaniment 
of softly uttered words—‘‘My hero! My hero!” This rashly 
heroic action which Bertram Phipps had done—this desperate 
deed, the very reading of which was enough to make the ordinary 
man turn cold and shake at the knees—had been accomplished 
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because ofher. Like a knight-gallant of old, Bertram Phipps had 
galloped into the lists. 

“My hero! My hero!’ she murmured. 

Clad as she was—without waiting even to throw on a négligée— 
she went to the telephone. 

“Oh! I’m so proud of you!’ were the thrilling words sent 
over the wire. 


Yes, they were married. At the present time they’re both in 
the African jungle, shooting rhinos and lions and things. Once 
started on the reckless style of living, there was no stopping 
Bertram Phipps. 

There was, moreover, a very sufficient reason why Bertram 
should go to Africa. In spite of all the paeans of praise which 
had been written about him, Bertram Phipps had not fully justi- 
fied himself in the matter of personal bravery. 

Listen to what he told Hylda Lessimore on the night that the 
reconciliation took place. 

“My dear,” he said slowly, “I may have been a freak in the 
ast, but I cannot allow you to marry me under false pretences. 
hat business at the Senior Snoraium was not—well, the fact of 

the matter is, it was an accident !” 

“An accident!” exclaimed Hylda Lessimore, trembling. 
“The bravest action of the century an accident! .. .” 

“Yes,” went on Bertram unfalteringly, ‘‘an accident. You 
see, after deciding to do something brave, I called in Wardle, 
my man (you would never believe how dependent on that scoun- 
drel I was) to advise me. When IJ asked him what he considered 
was the bravest action he had ever seen, he became insolent, and 
I sacked him. 

“TI didn't bargain, of course, for the fellow leaving me on the 
spot. But that is exactly what he did—and there was I in running- 
shorts at the time !” 
zs “Running-shorts! But it was the dead of winter !’’ commented 

ylda. 

‘Yes, I know ; but, yousee, I had just finished my afternoon’s 
physical exercises, and I was wearing running-shorts as the most 
appropriate costume. 

“I was bewildered, I can tell you,” continued the-narrator. 
“I had been so dependent on Wardle for so long that I didn’t 
know where a blessed thing was. The fact is,’’ concluded London’s 
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bravest man in a final deluge of confession, ‘‘I must have lost 
my head completely . . . which no doubt accounts for my slip- 
ping on a smoking-jacket and an overcoat and going out into 
the streets just as I was. | 

“But, my dear,’ he added hastily, “I'll tell you what we’ll 
do. Bobby Sheldon is making up a party to shoot lions in Central 
Africa. What do you say ?” 


